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DEXTER FILKINS (“DEATH OF A PROSECUTOR,” P. 38) is the author of “The Forever 
War, ’’which won the 2008 National Book Critics Circle Award for nonfiction. 

JON LEE ANDERSON (“OPENING FOR BUSINESS," P. 22) has been writing for the mag- 
azine since 1998. “Che Guevara: A Revolutionary Life” is one of his many books. 

LAWRENCE WRIGHT (COMMENT, P. 17) is a Staff writer. His new book, “Thirteen Days 
in September: The Dramatic Story of the Struggle for Peace,” was published in 
April. 

ROZ CHAST (SHOUTS & MURMURS, P. 29), a longtime New Yorker artist, has an exhibit 
of her work — “Roz Chast: Cartoon Memoirs” — at the Norman Rockwell Mu- 
seum, in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, until October. 

DAVE EGGERS ("THE ACTUAL HOLLISTER,” P. 30) edited “The Voice ofWitness Reader: 
Ten \ears of Amplifying Unheard Voices,” which came out in June. 

BRENDA SHAUGHNESSY (POEM, 46), the author of “Our Andromeda,” will publish 
her fourth collection of poems, “So Much Synth,” in 2016. 

KATHRYN SCHULZ (“THE REALLY BIG ONE,” P. 52) is a Staff writer and the author of 
“Being Wrong: Adventures in the Margin of Error.” 

LAUREN GROFF (FICTION, P. 60) will publish her third novel, “Fates and Furies,” in 
September. 

IAN BURUMA (BOOKS, P. 64) teaches at Bard College. His books include “%ar Zero: 
A History of 1945” and “Theater of Cruelty.” 

J. J. SEMPE (COVER) lives in Paris. He has contributed art work to the magazine 
since 1978. 
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5URFING INTO ADOLESCENCE 

I recognized a lot in WUliam Finne- 
gan’s descriptions of Hawaii in his piece 
about coming of age as a surfer (“Off 
Diamond Head, ’’June 1st). I am a few 
years younger — I turned twelve in 1970 
and started surfing a few valleys to the 
east. My Hawaiian guide, Dane, would 
take my next-door neighbor, Chris, our 
friend Mark Foo, and me out on a rot- 
ting old pier to breaks called “Reverse” 
and “Toes.” Chris was known to most 
of Dane’s brothers as “da haole guy.” I 
was honored to be known as “da other 
haole guy.” Mark Foo went on to be- 
come a widely respected big-wave surfer. 
(He drowned at the infamous “Maver- 
icks,” near San Mateo, California, at the 
age of thirty-six.) I never got good at 
surfing, though, and quickly gravitated 
to basketball, because the University of 
Hawaii team was emerging as a national 
contender, and people like me and an- 
other contemporary, Barry Obama, were 
drawn into hoop fever. Fm pretty sure 
we played against each other as teen- 
agers, while he was at the Punahou 
School. 

Natan Margalit 
Newton, Mass. 


MYSTERY MAN5ION 

As someone who is familiar with Vic- 
torian literature, I could not help no- 
ticing a striking similarity between Ed 
Caesar’s article about the mysterious 
mansion in London and the plot of 
Bram Stoker’s 1897 novel, “Dracula” 
(“House of Secrets,” June 1st). Like 
the owners of Witanhurst as they are 
described in Caesar’s story. Count 
Dracula is an Eastern European for- 
eigner who seeks to purchase prime 
real estate in London. The identity of 
the Count remains an enigma to oth- 
ers in the city, who treat him with great 
suspicion. Many critics now agree that 
this aspect of Stoker’s novel expresses 
Victorian xenophobia and reluctance 
to accept foreigners into British soci- 
ety during an age of imperial global- 
ization. It would seem that not much 


has changed since then, although 
Stoker was more concerned with the 
undead than with shell companies. 
Yisrael Levin 
Rochester, NY. 


LIFE ON MAR5 

I read with interest Elizabeth Kolbert’s 
piece on colonizing Mars (“Project Ex- 
odus, ’’June 1st). Humans are ill suited 
to space travel, which is why it is so 
expensive to keep astronauts healthy 
and safe. As the success of the Mars 
rovers demonstrates, sending machines 
to places and environments in our solar 
system that humans can’t reach is more 
than enough to satisfy our thrill of dis- 
covery. Those expeditions are extremely 
cost-effective and don’t put people at 
risk, yet advocates of human space ad- 
ventures have long accused such pro- 
grams of lacking imagination. Kolbert 
notes that the NASA historian Erik 
Conway sees a disconnect “between 
the desire to travel into outer space and 
the desire to understand it.”We should 
not supplant the real environmental 
imperative to preserve the earth with 
the fantasy of colonizing other plan- 
ets. Eventually, super-rich thrill seek- 
ers may get to spend a long weekend 
on the moon; anyone who does make 
it to Mars would represent an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the earth’s popula- 
tion, since the radiation there is severe, 
normal communication would be im- 
possible, and few could tolerate the 
psychological toU. Making life on Mars 
“normal”would be a monumental waste 
of resources, and the scientific returns 
would be minimal. It’s unlikely that it 
will ever be worth the trip. NASA should 
turn more of its attention to saving the 
earth rather than leaving it. 

John Huxhold 
Manchester, Mo. 


• 

Letters should be sent with the writer's name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail 
to themail@newyorker.com. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity, and may be pub- 
lished in any medium. We regret that owing to 
the volume of correspondence we cannot reply 
to every letter or return letters. 
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WARM UP, PSTS PROGRAM of afternoon dance parties, has been a source of summer fun since the late 
nineties. Each Saturday through Sept. 5, the music series takes place in the museum’s courtyard, amid an 
installation by the architect Andres Jaque and his firm, Office for Political Innovation. A Who’s Who of the 
experimental-music v^orld— including Brandon Stosuy, Pitchfork’s resident metal-and-noise expert; Jonathan 
Galkin, the co-founder of DFA Records; and Dean Bein, the founder of the modish imprint True Panther 
Sounds— has chosen an international lineup of dance-floor royalty. The bill on July 18 features the German 
electro-house mastermind Alexander Ridha and his project Boys Noize, and the rising U.K. producers Danny 
L Harle and A. G. Cook, of PC Music. Cocktails from M. Wells Dinette will abet the sociable atmosphere. 
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CONCERTS IN TOWN 
Lincoln Center Festival: 
“Daphne” 

Franz Welser-Most brings the Cleve- 
land Orchestra back to Avery Fisher 
Hall, in a four-day exploration of 
music that evokes nature’s beauty. It 
begins with a concert performance of 
Richard Strauss’s lushly orchestrated 
late opera, a one-act masterpiece 
inspired by Ovid’s “Metamorphoses.” 
The work’s gorgeous finale — in which 
the soprano’s voice weaves wordlessly 
into the orchestral texture as Daphne 
morphs into a laurel tree — is one of 
Strauss’s finest operatic achievements. 
Regine Hangler, Nancy Maultsby, 
Andreas Schager, and Norbert Ernst 
take the opera’s notoriously challeng- 
ing lead roles, which require both 
dramatic incisiveness and big doses 
of lyricism, (lincolncenterfestival.org. 
July 15 and July 18 at 7:30.) 

Lincoln Center Festival: 
Cleveland Orchestra 

Welser-Most’s series continues with 
two programs that feature unconven- 
tional pairings of substantive pieces. 
On Thursday evening, the orchestra 
performs both Dvorak’s folksy Fifth 
Symphony and the twentieth-century 
French colorist Olivier Messiaen’s 
little-heard “Chronochromie,” a 
complex seven-movement work filled 
with birdsong; the Friday-evening 
program offers Beethoven’s “Pasto- 
ral” Symphony alongside Richard 
Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica,” an 
extravagantly scored tone poem 
that celebrates the simple virtues of 
bourgeois family life. (Avery Fisher 
Hall, linconcenterfestival.org. July 16 
and 17 at 7:30.) 

Chamber Music Society of 
Lincoln Center: “Summer 
Evenings” 

If chamber music is ever presented 
on the moon, you can be sure that 
the Society will be there first. Until 
then, audiences can sample its latest 
expansionary project, the first sum- 
mer season ever presented in Alice 
Tully Hall. The initial program is as 
refreshing as lemonade — music by 
Mozart, Beethoven (the Piano Trio 
in E-Flat Major, Op. 70, No. 2), and 
Schubert (the “Trout” Quintet). The 
next one is a bit more complex — works 
by Haydn (the magisterial Quartet in 
G Major, Op. 77, No. 1), Mendelssohn 
(the turbulent, early Piano Quartet 
in B Minor, Op. 3), and Mozart (the 


serene Clarinet Quintet). In each 
case, the performances feature the 
Society’s signature mix of exceptional 
young talents (such as the pianist 
Gilles Vonsattel and the Amphion 
String Quartet) and honored veterans 
(including the violist Roberto Diaz) . 
A wine reception closes each concert. 
(212-875-5788. July 15 at 7:30 and July 
19 at 5. Through July 22.) 

International Keyboard 
Institute and Festival 

Since 1999, this festival has been 
the go-to summer event for piano 
aficionados, a mix of lectures, mas- 
ter classes, and, most tantalizingly, 
innovative and robust concert 
programs from a variety of interna- 
tional virtuosos, up-and-comers, and 
local heroes. On Saturday, Jerome 
Rose (who doubles as the festival’s 
founder and director) initiates the 
proceedings with a concert of works 
by Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, and 
Lowell Liebermann; on Sunday, 
Marc-Andre Hamelin tours some 
lesser-known Liszt, a Chopin sonata, 
and a piece by Yehudi Wyner. For 
those seeking deeper understanding 
of the works, the pianist, author, and 
keyboard authority David Dubai 
offers pre-concert insights. (Kaye 
Playhouse, Park Ave. at 68th St. 
July 18-19 at 8. 212-772-4448. For 
a complete schedule, visit ikif.org.) 


OUT OF TOWN 
Glimmerglass Festival 

July 17 at 7:30 and July 21 at 1:30: 
Following a much ballyhooed role 
debut as King Philip, in Verdi’s 
“Don Carlo,” at Opera Philadelphia 
earlier this year, the magnificent 
bass-baritone Eric Owens plans to 
put another feather in his Verdian cap 
with his first outing as the dastardly 
Thane of Cawdor, in the composer’s 
flinty treatment of “Macbeth.” Also 
with Melody Moore and Michael 
Brandenburg; Anne Bogart directs 
and Joseph Colaneri conducts. •July 
18 at 8: Glimmerglass has a proud 
history of reviving Baroque operas, 
both familiar and obscure, so it’s 
fitting that the festival has made 
room for a little-known Vivaldi work 
in its anniversary season. The stately, 
sparkling “Cato in Utica” gives a 
talented cast, including Thomas 
Michael Allen, John Holiday, and 
Sarah Mesko, plenty of opportu- 
nities for virtuoso vocal display. 


Tazewell Thompson directs; Ryan 
Brown. • July 19 at 1:30: For its 
second English-language offering of 
the season, the festival takes a cheeky 
approach to Enlightenment philosophy 
with Bernstein’s “Candide,” based 
on the novella by Voltaire. The 
operetta delivers the Frenchman’s 
satirical jabs with a brisk and witty 
Broadway-tinged score, as the hapless 
Candide (Andrew Stenson), his wife, 
Cunegonde (Kathryn Lewek), and 
his pedantic tutor. Pangloss (David 
Garrison), try to maintain an opti- 
mistic outlook despite enduring an 
endless string of calamities, including 
war, an earthquake, and the Spanish 
Inquisition. The company’s artistic 
and general director, Francesca Zam- 
bello, directs; Joseph Colaneri. • July 
20 at 1:30: Glimmerglass gives an 
unusual spin to an English-language 
adaptation of Mozart’s “The Magic 
Flute,” directed by Madeline Sayet, 
who brings her Mohegan heritage and 
a master’s degree in art, politics, and 
postcolonial theory to bear on the 
Enlightenment-era work. Tweaking 
the opera’s fairy-tale setting and 
Masonic imagery, Sayet moves the 
action to the Northeastern woodlands, 
where the characters commune with, 
rather than escape, the natural world. 
Sean Panikkar and Jacqueline Echols 
lead the ensemble cast. (Cooperstown, 
N.Y. glimmerglass.org.) 

Caramoor 

The elegant Westchester festival 
diverts itself into jazz this week, but 
two programs tempt classical audiences 
as well. On Friday, the outstanding 
young Calidore String Quartet performs 
music by Mozart and Mendelssohn 
(the impassioned Quartet in F Minor, 
Op. 80), in addition to a world premiere 
by the emerging American composer 
Patrick Harlin; on Saturday, Nicholas 
McGegan conducts the Orchestra of 
St. Luke’s in Mozart’s Symphony No. 25 
(the “Little G Minor”), Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 8 (“Unfinished”), 
and Beethoven (the glorious Violin 
Concerto, with Jennifer Koh). (Ka- 
tonah, N.Y. 914-232-1252. July 17 at 
8 and July 19 at 4:30.) 

Tanglewood 

July 17-18 at 8:30: The pianist and 
conductor Christian Zacharias, an 
artist of rare insight, begins the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s week 
in the Shed with two concerts. The 
Friday-night program offers music by 


Schumann (including the Symphony 
No. 2 in C Major) and Mozart (the 
Rondo in C Major and the Violin 
Concerto No. 5 in A Major, each 
featuring the soloist Baiba Skride); 
the second brings Zacharias together 
with the mezzo-soprano Sarah 
Connolly, in an all-Mozart program 
that concludes with the Symphony 
No. 38, “Prague.” • July 19 at 2:30: 
Two major British artists— one at 
the top of his career, the other in 
early maturity — crown the B.S.O.’s 
next concert. Neville Marriner, the 
legendary original conductor of the 
Academy of St. Martin in the Fields, 
directs two Mozart symphonies (the 
“Haffner” and the “Linz”), as well 
as Schumann’s Piano Concerto, with 
the poetic pianist Paul Lewis out 
front. (Note: Lewis returns for an 
all-Beethoven recital in Ozawa Hall 
on July 21.) ‘July 20 at 8; The Festival 
of Contemporary Music celebrates 
its seventy-fifth anniversary this 
year, and the summer is rich with 
commissions. The festival’s annual 
concert with the Tanglewood Music 
Center Orchestra, conducted by Stefan 
Asbury (with a special guest, the pianist 
Emanuel Ax), features new works by 
the former-fellows Einojuhani Rau- 
tavaara, Andreia Pinto-Correia, Detlev 
Glanert, and Robert Zuidam, as well 
as an American classic, Druckman’s 
“Aureole.” (Lenox, Mass, bso.org.) 

Marlboro Music 

The storied festival’s sixty-fifth season 
will be just like the previous sixty-four: 
an assemblage of some of the world’s 
finest classical musicians, along with 
their exceptionally talented proteges, 
studying and concertizing in verdant 
summertime Vermont. As always, the 
programs are decided one week in 
advance of the concerts; Kaija Saariaho 
is this year’s composer-in-residence. 
(Marlboro, Vt. July 18 at 8:30 and 
July 19 at 2:30. For programs and 
tickets, visit marlboromusic.org.) 

Tannery Pond Concerts 

Brooklyn Rider, the daring Kings 
County foursome, comes to Christian 
Steiner’s intimate upstate festival to 
perform a characteristic mix of string 
quartets by Haydn (the “Rider”) 
and Schubert (No. 13 in A Minor), 
as well as newly minted pieces by 
the extra-classical artists Bill Frisell, 
Vijay Iyer, and Glenn Kotche. (New 
Lebanon, N.Y. 888-820-1696. July 
18 at 8.) 
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ANTI-STARLET 

The new indie darling Courtney Barnett hits New York on a world tour. 

A FEW WEEKS AGO, the twenty-seven-year-old Australian guitarist and vocalist Courtney 
Barnett found herself in Milwaukee for the first time, kicking dust by the dumpsters behind the 
Pabst Theatre. Shed been on the road in the U.S. for more than five weeks, cocooned in a rented 
Ford Econoline, but that morning shed taken a puddle jumper from Chicago to make it in time 
for sound check. “It was an eighteen-minute-ish flight,” she said, sighing through her teeth in 
a lazy, curious way. Barnett has a charming habit of coining words mid-sentence, adding “ish” 
to adjectives too precise to commit to. “I didn’t even know they had flights that short. It was the 
fastest trip I’ve ever been on.” 

Barnett is on a pretty fast trip these days. After a string of huzzy singles and EPs, she caught 
her stride this March, when her debut long-player, “Sometimes I Sit and Think, and Sometimes 
I Just Sit,” was released in the U. S. and hallowed by the online critical establishment. She self- 
released the album on a label she founded with her girlfriend, Jen Cloher, from their bedroom, 
in downtown Melbourne. Barnett makes warm, meandering slacker-pop of a nineties-alt-pop 
vintage, and her songs revolve around her wry personality: sly sketches of bored and lonely 
youth, grumbling about grocery shopping, coffee, gardening, and other mundanities of everyday 
life. Barnett’s characters sound like they haven’t showered yet today, and it’s difficult not to 
hear shards of self-description in the lyrics. Barnett doesn’t just get sad: as she sings on “Aqua 
Profunda!” she’s “sunk like a stone, like a first owner’s home loan.” She doesn’t just get sick: on 
a gorgeous early track called “Avant Gardener,” she laments, “my throat feels like a funnel filled 
with Weet-Bix and kerosene.” 

Now a recognized indie star, Barnett is on a prolonged world tour. Her live show is brash and 
crunchy, reflecting the frustration of her lyrics. “I like how angry a lot of it is,” she says, with a 
lilt in her voice. “When I listen to it, I hear my feelings of helplessness, and the hopelessness of 
the world, watching the world falling apart without being able to do anything.” On July 22, she 
performs at Terminal 5, the largest New York venue she’s played thus far. 

— Benjamin Shapiro 


NIGHT 

IIFE 


ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprieton 
lead complicated lives; it*s advisable 
to check in advance to confirm 
engagements. 

Eszter Balint 

This Hungarian-American singer- 
songwriter, violinist, and actress first 
made her mark on the downtown 
scene in 1980, as a fourteen-year-old 
d.j. spinning records at the home 
of her expatriate father’s legendary 
Squat Theatre, on West 23rd Street, 
after shows by the likes of Sun Ra, 
DNA, and the Lounge Lizards. 
When she was seventeen, Balint 
gave a breakout performance as John 
Lurie’s cousin Eva, in Jim Jarmusch’s 
“Stranger Than Paradise.” While she 
continues to act (she had a recurring 
role last season on “Louie,” as a 
violin-playing love interest), she 
never lost her passion for music, 
and released a pair of compelling 
albums, “Flicker,” in 1999, and 
“Mud,” in 2004. Her deeply engag- 
ing new record, “Airless Midnight,” 
is her first in more than a decade, 
and it’s marked by dark, wistful 
ballads and raucous Americana- 
tinged songs. (Joe’s Pub, 425 La- 
fayette St. 212-539-8500. July 15.) 

The Bird and the Bee 

Inara George, a singer (and the 
daughter of the late Little Feat leader 
Lowell George), and Greg Kurstin, 
a producer and keyboardist who has 
worked with everyone from the 
Flaming Lips to Beck, formed this 
duo a few years ago. Based in Los 
Angeles, the pair crafted a smooth 
pop sound with roots in vintage 
bossa nova, sixties girl-group pop, 
and contemporary hip-hop, and 
released a self-titled debut album in 
2007. Three years later, they turned 
their talents to classic blue-eyed soul, 
with “Interpreting the Masters, Vol. 1: 
A Tribute to Daryl Hall and John 
Oates.” They are back with a new 
album, “Recreational Love,” and 
they celebrate its release on July 
17, at Webster Hall. (125 E. 11th St. 
212-353-1600.) 


ILLUSTRATION BY CUN SHI 
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Guster 

More than two decades ago, Adam 
Gardner, Ryan Miller, and Brian 
Rosenworcel met as undergraduates 
at Tufts University, where they put 
together a band. In those early days, 
the three preferred a raw, folky style, 
using acoustic guitars and bongos to 
shape their wistful tunes. Over the 
years, their group has gained an avid 
fan base, and has grown to embrace 
more conventional pop sounds. In Jan- 
uary, Guster delivered “Evermotion,” 
its lushest, most adventurous album 
yet. The band plays in Central Park 
on July 20, in a benefit concert for 
SummerStage, which is celebrating 
its thirtieth anniversary. The opening 
act is Kishi Bashi, a violin virtuoso 
and master of looping, who traffics 
in rapturous avant-pop. (Mid-Park at 
69th St. summerstage.org. July 20.) 

Interpol 

This post-punk act helped shaped 
New York City’s booming rock 
scene in the early aughts, with its 
debut album, “Turn on the Bright 
Lights,” from 2002. An adrenalized 
yet tender opus of shimmering gui- 
tars, beautiful melodies, and brilliant 
lyrics, the record was an instant 
success. The band’s influence waned 
after that, and by 2010 its eccentric 
bass player, Carlos Dengler, a.k.a. 
Carlos D., had quit. But the lead 
singer, Paul Banks, didn’t give up. 
He took up the bass, and, working 
as a trio with the band’s guitarist, 
Daniel Kessler, and drummer, Sam 
Fogarino, released the album “El 
Pintor” last year. The masterfully 
dramatic work demonstrates that 
this ensemble hasn’t lost its moody 
magic. Interpol is in Prospect Park 
on July 21, for a benefit concert in 
support of the Celebrate Brooklyn! 


concert series. (Prospect Park Band- 
shell, Prospect Park W. at 9th St. 
bricartsmedia.org.) 

“Summer Thunder” 

A repurposed pool-supply store that is 
now a bar, nestled on a dingy corner 
underneath the Brooklyn-Queens 
Expressway, has long been a popular 
weekend-night spot for creative types 
to hook up at the witching hour of 
3:45 A.M. Part of the draw is the killer 
music scene, which in the summer 
shifts to the afternoon, with this 
series. On July 18, the headliner is 
Wolf Eyes, a harsh noise trio from 
Michigan that favors blisteringly 
loud performances and astoundingly 
inaccessible music. The opening act 
is Blazer Sound System, a d.j. duo 
known for throwing reggae parties 
in unconventional outer-borough 
venues across New York City, which 
get rooms full of people dancing. It’s 
an unexpected match, one bound to 
bring together counterculture tribes 
that rarely meet in the wild. (Union 
Pool, 484 Union Ave., Brooklyn. 
union-pool.com.) 


JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
Larry CoryelPs Eleventh 
House Reunited 

In its time — the early to mid- 
seventies— this loud-and-proud fusion 
band was seen as a poor relation of 
the majestic Mahavishnu Orchestra. 
Still, as in days gone by, the inno- 
vative guitarist Coryell is apt to 
tangle with the propulsive drummer 
Alphonse Mouzon to grand effect. 
Randy Brecker, the group’s original 
trumpeter, and Coryell’s guitarist 
son, Julian, join them at the Blue 
Note this week. (131 W. 3rd St 
212-475-8592. July 14-19.) 


Julian Lage and Jorge Roeder 

Lage’s new solo acoustic recording, 
“World’s Fair,” shows an excessive 
fondness for languorous lyricism. But 
those who have heard the guitarist 
with his former employer Gary 
Burton know that the fleet-fingered 
Lage can turn up the heat when 
necessary. At the Cornelia Street 
Cafe, he joins the bassist Roeder for 
an intimate duet capable of moving 
in any direction. (29 Cornelia St. 
212-989-9319. July 15.) 

Azar Lawrence 

Time hasn’t quite stood still for 
Lawrence, but the extended, fer- 
vently voiced John Coltrane-infused 
solos that garnered the saxophonist 
attention in the seventies still echo 
today. Though any number of con- 
temporary saxophone stylists traffic 
in the Coltrane idiom, he is closer to 
the source than most, having honed 
his prodigious chops in the bands 
of the key Trane associates McCoy 
Tyner and Elvin Jones. His quintet at 
the Jazz Standard this week includes 
the McCoy Tyner Big Band veteran 
Steve Turre, on trombone. (116 
E. 27th St. 212-576-2232. July 16-19.) 

Nepal Relief Concert^Friends 
of Jazzmandu 

A benefit for the victims of the 
recent Nepalese earthquake brings 
together a number of musicians 
who have appeared at Jazzmandu, 
the Kathmandu-based festival. 
The artists include the Claudia 
Quintet, the Joel Harrison / An- 
upam Shobhakar Quartet, and the 
Cuban vocalist Xiomara Laugart. 
The imposing saxophonist Dave 
Liebman will be featured in two 
ensembles, Goonj Without Borders 
and the Pawan Benjamin Group. 


(Le Poisson Rouge, 158 Bleecker 
St. 212-505-3474. July 19.) 

Hod O’Brien and Ray 
Drummond 

Although O’Brien has slipped in and 
out of the jazz scene in the course 
of his six-decade career, effectively 
insuring his semi-legendary status, 
this gifted pianist made use of his 
abundant resources to play with 
everyone from Chet Baker to Zoot 
Sims, Roswell Rudd, and Archie 
Shepp. At seventy-nine years old, 
O’Brien still speaks bebop with an 
authentic accent; he’s at Mezzrow 
this weekend with the respected 
bassist Drummond. (163 W. 10th 
St. 646-476-4346. July 17-18.) 

Freddie Redd 

The hard-bop pianist and composer, 
best known for composing the 
music in the 1959 Living Theatre 
production of “The Connection,” 
and for his Blue Note recordings 
from the early sixties, leads a quintet 
made up of considerably younger 
acolytes, including the saxophonist 
Chris Byars. (Jazz Gallery, 1160 
Broadway, at 27th St., Fifth fl. 
646-494-3625. July 18.) 

Henry Threadgill 

With his unique and long-running 
ensemble, Zooid, Threadgill combines 
his questing saxophones and flute 
playing with the work of backing 
musicians on acoustic guitar, cello, 
drums, and horns (a tuba and a 
trombone). “In for a Penny, In for 
a Pound,” the outfit’s latest album, 
is a repository of mysterious musical 
moods that no other band could 
imagine, let alone conjure. (Village 
Vanguard, 178 Seventh Ave. S., at 
11th St. 212-255-4037. July 14-19.) 


/vkD^CE 


MOMIX 

The ingredients of “Alchemia,” the 
latest spectacle by Moses Pendleton, 
are those of all MOMIX productions: 
props, shape-altering costumes, mo- 
mentarily striking theatrical illusions, 
acrobatic performers, soft-porn 
sensuality, grating New Age music. 
The titular theme comes with scenic 
categories — the traditional elements 
of earth, air, fire, and water — but 
the alchemy that’s needed is the 
kind that transforms kitsch into art. 
(Joyce Theatre, 175 Eighth Ave., at 
19th St. 212-242-0800. July 15-18 and 
July 20-21. Through Aug. 1.) 

“Victory Dance” 

In Program B of New Victory The- 


atre’s lively, low-cost, kid-friendly 
festival, the Martha Graham 
Dance Company performs a bit 
of “Appalachian Spring,” alongside 
works from Noche Flamenca and 
Kyle Abraham. (209 W 42nd St. 
646-223-3010. July 15-17. Through 
July 24.) 

Noche Flamenca 

Though flamenco isn’t primarily 
a narrative form, many flamenco 
choreographers have tried their 
hand at telling stories, with vary- 
ing degrees of success. (A notable 
example is Antonio Gades’s “Bodas 
de Sangre.”) For this evening-length 
show, Martin Santangelo has adapted 
the story of Sophocles’ “Antigone.” 


The title character will be played 
by Soledad Barrio, a dancer of 
uncommon intensity. Juan Ogalla, 
a master of zapateado, is her 
betrothed, Haemon. The young 
singer Manuel Gago takes the part 
of Creon. The music is traditional, 
with the exception of an electric 
guitar, played by Hamed Traore. 
(West Park Presbyterian Church, 
165 W. 86th St. 212-868-4444. 
July 15, July 17-18, and July 20-21. 
Through Aug. 8.) 


OUT OF TOWN 
Jacob’s Pillow 

Alonzo King LINES Ballet, a troupe 
of gorgeously pliant dancers out of 


San Francisco, returns to the Ted 
Shawn with “Concerto for Two 
Violins.” This 2013 work doesn’t 
approach “Concerto Barocco,” the 
classic George Balanchine ballet 
set to the same Bach score, but 
the model provokes King to more 
musical coherence than usual. The 
program also includes the East Coast 
premiere of “Biophony,” which is 
inspired by sounds of nature. • At 
the Doris Duke, Sebastien Ramirez, 
who is French and Spanish, and 
Honji Wang, who is German and 
Korean, address multicultural 
romance through a blend of hip- 
hop and contemporary dance, in 
“Monchichi.” (Becket, Mass. 413- 
243-0745. July 15-19.) 
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COURTESY ESTATE OF SARAH CHARLESWORTH AND MACCARONE GALLERY 



“Bird Woman” (1986), from Charlesworth's opulent but restrained series “Objects of Desire.” 


OPTIC NERVE 

The New Museum surveys the enigmatic pictures of Sarah Charlesworth. 


SARAH CHARLESWORTH NEVER LIKED the label “appropriation artist,” 
despite the fact that her most important work involved images found in 
magazines and newspapers. The term entered the lexicon in the seventies, to 
describe New York’s Pictures Generation, which included Charlesworth and 
such peers as Louise Lawler, Sherrie Levine, and Richard Prince, but it couldn’t 
begin to acknowledge those artists’ subtlety, depth, or audacity. Charlesworth, 
who died of an aneurysm in 2013, at the age of sixty-six, proposed a more 
brazen description of her process: “I think of myself as a robber,” she told an 
interviewer. “I plunder and ptUage on paper. ... I possess these things and give 
them my own meaning.” In the New Museum’s concise and elegant exhibition 
“Sarah Charlesworth: Doubleworld,” the curators MassimUiano Gioni and 
Margot Norton wisely avoid trying to pin down anything as elusive as “meaning” 
in thirty-five years’ worth of work. Instead, they emphasize a through line of 
haunting ambiguity. 

Charlesworth made her strongest impact in the eighties, in several series 
that arranged cutout, blown-up photographs on monochrome backgrounds. 

One of those series, “Objects of Desire” (1983-1988), has a room to itself at the 
museum. Quietly powerful, opulent but restrained, the big, glossy pictures in 



super-saturated colors are at once serene and 
disturbing. The subjects, all stripped of context, 
include an S &M harness, a lotus flower, a 
woman in a burka, and a rubber-sheathed 
bondage figure. They suggest rituals both 
sacred and sexual — an intricate web of free- 
floating associations that seems to connect 
everything else in the show, no matter how 
apparently unrelated. 

Charlesworth had a gift for paring a 
picture down to its essence. In her sprawling, 
forty-part “Figure Drawings” (1988/2008), 
Shiva, Lenin, Elvis, Jesus Christ, and a high- 
stepping Avedon model appear as black- 
and-white silhouettes — it’s an encyclopedia 
of icons and attitudes. Several other series 
deconstruct the media, in one case removing 
everything except for the mastheads and 
photographs of solar eclipses from the front 
pages of twenty-nine newspapers published 
on February 26, 1979. “I’m trying to let the 
image reveal its own nature,” Charlesworth 
once said of her work. “In the process, it 
reveals mine.” 

The show’s greatest revelation may be 
the little-seen 1980 series “StiUs.” Fourteen 
grainy black-and-white photographs clipped 
from newspapers and enlarged to six and a 
half feet high portray bodies falling through 
space — suicides, slips, desperate leaps. They 
ring a room at the museum like windows 
on hell, echoing Andy Warhol’s “Death and 
Disasters” series and, far more uncannily, 
anticipating the indelible 2001 image of a 
man falling from the World Trade Center, in 
which one figure stood in for many. In their 
ambiguity, the “StUls” are at once horrifying 
and exhilarating, both plummeting and 
flying. Throughout her career, Charlesworth 
sought to strike a balance between what she 
described as “desire and alienation.” The 
New Museum exhibition succeeds by keeping 
viewers off balance and on guard. 

— Vince Aletti 
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MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 
Metropolitan Museum 
“Navigating the West: George 
Caleb Bingham and the River” 

From 1845 to 1857, the self-taught 
Missouri painter composed some 
of the most indelible images in 
nineteenth-century American art: 
scenes of men in boats on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, the 
Ohio and the Missouri. His subjects 
were hardy, working-class types, with 
broad faces and wide-set eyes, seen 
in repose on the waterways— stock, 
if languid, genre scenes that implied 
the picturesque taming of the Wild 
West. In “Fur Traders Descending 
the Missouri,” the first and greatest 
of the group, an old man and his son 
stare straight at us as they paddle 
downriver, a bear cub leashed to 
the prow of their canoe — the scene 
is riveting for its stillness and its 
enigmatic white-gold glow. Although 
Bingham never quite mastered human 
anatomy, his riparian landscapes of 
untouched forests and mirroring 
waters are nothing short of sublime. 
Save for a pair of nocturnes, it seems 
to always be early morning or late 
afternoon; crepuscular light suffuses 
vast skies to suggest both the dawn of 
a prosperous new American age and 
the twilight of a vanishing frontier 
life. Through Sept. 20. 

Museum of Modern Art 
“Zoe Leonard: Analogue” 

The first exhibition of photography 
in the museum’s atrium features more 
than four hundred small pictures of 
old-fashioned commerce: storefronts, 
signage, and merchandise. If Leon- 
ard’s over-all approach is conceptual, 
her take is also traditional; she was 
inspired by Eugene Atget, Berenice 
Abbott, and Walker Evans, all of 
whom documented cities in transition. 
The earliest photographs here were 
made in the late nineteen-nineties 
on the Lower East Side, Leonard’s 
neighborhood at the time and still 
home to mom-and-pop ventures 
with names like Fashion World and 
Cosmo Beauty Shop. In the years 
since, the series has expanded to 
include images from Eastern Europe, 
Cuba, and Africa, grouped together 
in gridded “chapters” that focus on 
hand-painted signs, logos, artless 
shopwindow displays, or jumbles 
of flea-market goods. For a project 
about globalization and obsolescence, 
what comes across most forcefully is 
Leonard’s genuine appreciation of fast 
disappearing local— and nondigital — 
worlds. Through Aug. 30. 

MOMA PSi 

“Jos de Gruyter & Harald Thys: 
Fine Arts” 

In an acerbic installation, the Belgian 
duo has created their own provincial 
museum, complete with carpeted 
floors, more than eighty watercolors, 
and spectators in the form of cutouts 
affixed with caricatured faces. Some 
of the watercolors reproduce famous 


artworks (Gainsborough’s “Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrews,” Caillebotte’s “Paris 
Street: Rainy Day”), some are bucolic 
(a horse, an upturned cart), some are 
nakedly racist (a black weightlifter 
wearing a leopard skin) . De Gruyter 
&Thys’s pretty little pictures swing 
so easily between the pastoral and the 
colonialist that each one starts to feel 
suspect. It would be easy to conclude 
that the artists are simply indicting a 
previous century’s pictorial traditions. 
But a single painting here, of a new 
Audi (the brand recently conceded its 
use of concentration-camp labor) in 
a picturesque German town, implies 
that these pictures might not be 
things of the past. Through Aug. 31. 

Frick Collection 
“Leighton’s Flaming June” 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s flashy painting 
of a drowsy damsel in a see-through 
saffron gown, “Flaming June” (1895), 
on loan from the Art Museum of 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, looks better in 
reproduction than in the flesh. It 
is bad in piquant ways. Regard the 
foregrounded colossal thigh, like a 
genetically enhanced drumstick. See 
the picture’s soignee style sputter at 
the top, in a haplessly cobbled swatch 
of seascape. Like the Pre-Raphaelites 
he followed, Leighton accoutered 
Victorian constraint with steam vents 
of aphrodisia, set gingerly in distant 
climes (storybook Mediterranean, 
here). Obliged to share the Frick’s 
Oval Room, the museum’s four 
wonderful full-length Whistler por- 
traits look on with arch forbearance. 
Through Sept. 6. 


GALLERIES-CHELSEA 
Elmer BIschoff 

Large, moody, startlingly strong 
paintings, made between 1953 and 
1972, argue for greater recognition 
for the Bay Area peer of Richard 
Diebenkom and David Park. Bischoff 
countered Abstract Expressionism 
(which he knew first hand, as a 
student of Clyfford Still and Mark 
Rothko) with a stubborn loyalty 
to figuration. His style might be 
termed Neo-Expressionist avant la 
lettre, but with deep roots in modern 
traditions. Smoldering color and 
furious brushwork lend as much 
drama to a domestic scene, “Girl 
Getting a Haircut” (1962), as to a 
grand sea view, “Figure at Window 
with Boat” (1966). You feel as much 
as see the art. It feels like joy under 
pressure. Through Aug. 14. (Adams, 
525-531 W. 26th St. 212-564-8480.) 

Jack Pierson 

The cool dude of salvaged-signage 
sculpture and homoerotic photog- 
raphy shows his hand at abstract 
painting and drawing, pursued 
during a sojourn on North Captiva 
Island, in Florida. Not bad! Seen 
singly or in a gridded array, scores 
of little pictures — most measuring 
fourteen by eleven inches — deploy 


impulsive, rough-textured slather 
and swirl in tenderly muted colors. 
This work of “an old beatnik” (as 
Pierson now terms himself) exudes 
a sort of sexily disintegrated School 
of Paris air, with native affinities to 
Brice Marden and Bill Jensen. Some 
drawings bear on sex directly, with 
Picassoid contortions starring the 
anus. Through Aug. 29. (Cheim & 
Read, 547 W. 25th St. 212-242-7727.) 

Deborah Remington 

These revelatory abstract paintings, 
made between 1963 and 1983, in- 
volve cunning near-symmetries and 
strange palettes of burnt orange and 
Kelly green against fields of black. 
Remington began painting in San 
Francisco, as part of the Beat scene, 
and her canvases have the hard edges 
and saturated color that characterize 
some West Coast abstraction of the 
era. But her more surreal compositions 
maintain a distinction between figure 
and background, with forms lit from 
behind and floating in deep space. 
The artist, who died in 2010, was a 
descendant of Frederic Remington, 
the artist-bard of the Old West; in 
both the bite of her colors and the 
uniqueness of her forms, she was 
every bit an American original, too. 
Through Aug. 7. (Wallspace, 619 
W. 27th St. 212-594-9478.) 

Pamela Singh 

In the nineties, long before the advent 
of selfies, Singh began making sly, 
often ravishing pictures by inserting 
herself into landscapes and events in 
her native India and other locales. 
Whether she’s staring out from a 
corner of the frame or just passing 
through the image (a trailing arm, 
a scarf on the breeze), Singh draws 
her viewer in. She’s equal parts 
spiritual seeker, tourist, and travel 
guide, ricocheting between temples, 
markets, and a weight-lifters’ gym, 
enthralled and inquisitive. The 
best pictures here are hand-painted 
black-and-white prints, embellished 
with stylized flowers and Tantric 
designs— documents transformed 
into dreams. Through July 17. (Sepia 
Eye, 547 W. 27th St. 212-967-0738.) 

Michael Smith 

Like dark matter but nicer, this 
droll performance, video, and 
installation artist has long exerted 
occult gravitational tugs on what can 
still be called downtown sensibility. 
His personae — the inexplicably 
self-confident artist Mike, the 
ungovernable Baby Ikki — sweetly 
mirror states of daft narcissism. 
This immersive show of videos 
(including a full-fledged original 
ballet), photographs, sculpture, and 
a narrative tapestry tracks Smith to 
youth-themed scenes and sites. At 
the Fountain of Youth Archeology 
Park, in Florida, he seeks relief from 
the ho-hum tragedies of aging. That 
he is past sixty now seems to strike 
him— and us, to our delight — as a 


cosmic misunderstanding. Through 
Aug. 15. (Greene Naftali, 508 
W. 26th St. 212-463-7770.) 

“Washington Color Painters 
Reconsidered” 

A luminous sampling of eight art- 
ists boosts the recent revaluing of 
color-intensive abstract painting, 
which opposed and was crushed by 
Pop and minimalism in the sixties. 
The big names from D.C. feature 
strongly, with an exceptionally 
graceful “Unfurled”-series Morris 
Louis and, strangely, with the nested, 
oddball forms of Kenneth Noland’s 
“Missus” (1962). The surprise stars 
are two black artists: Sam Gilliam, a 
heterodox latecomer, and the outlier 
Alma Thomas. Gilliam’s immense, 
effulgently stained and splotched 
canvas— draped from ceiling to floor, 
more than forty-one feet wide — and 
Thomas’s vertical stripes of daubed, 
scintillant hues feel as fresh as 
this morning. They steal the show. 
Through Aug. 1. (Howard, 525 
W. 26th St. 212-695-0164.) 


GALLERIES-DOWNTOWN 
Roger Brown 

Late, great works by the still under- 
appreciated Chicago painter, who 
died in 1997. Abstracted landscape 
paintings (rolling hills and mountains 
in the form of stripes and semicircles) 
have frames that, on their lower 
edges, extend into shelves. Brown, 
like many of the Imagists in the 
Second City, had a commitment to 
folk traditions and self-taught artists, 
and the little ledges in front of his 
paintings support glazed coffee mugs, 
earthenware sake cups, platters shaped 
like shells, and a strange little fabric 
model of a sofa. Brown’s reduction of 
his own paintings to backdrops for 
these objects expresses his respect 
for forgotten artisans. The objects 
themselves recall the ex-votos left 
for the saints in a million painted 
icons, turning each of Brown’s can- 
vases into a memento mori. Through 
Aug. 7. (Maccarone, 630 Greenwich 
St. 212-431-4977.) 

“Soft Core” 

Four biting works on paper by Linder, 
the veteran British punk, are the best 
things in this N.S.F.W. show: vintage 
black-and-white photos of pinups are 
covered in marbled splotches and, in 
one case, a flower blooming across a 
model’s face. Other highlights include 
Suzannah Sinclair’s watercolors of 
nude women lounging on seventies-era 
couches, Anne Doran’s smut-collaged 
gun targets, and Naomi Uman’s ed- 
ited skin flick, in which the images 
of women have been scrubbed out, 
leaving the men to couple with ghosts. 
Adam Parker Smith’s plush carpet, 
marked with outlines of horses a la 
the caves at Lascaux, could be decor 
for a Watergate-era boom-boom room. 
Through July 25. (Invisible Exports, 
89 Eldridge St. 212-226-5447.) 
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OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 
Amazing Grace 

This new musical, by Christopher 
Smith and Arthur Giron, tells the 
story behind the famous hymn, as 
John Newton (Josh Young) , a former 
slave-ship captain, finds musical 
inspiration during a journey on the 
high seas. Gabriel Barre directs. In 
previews. Opens July 16. (Nederlander, 
208 W. 41st St. 866-870-2717.) 

King Liz 

Second Stage Uptown presents a 
play by Fernanda Coppel, directed 
by Lisa Peterson, in which a female 
sports agent tries to hold on to a 
rising basketball star. In previews. 
(McGinn/Cazale, 2162 Broadway, at 
76th St. 212-246-4422.) 

The Wild Party 

The Encores! “Off-Center” series 
concludes with this 2000 musical 
by Andrew Lippa, a Jazz Age love 
triangle based on Joseph Moncure 
March’s 1928 narrative poem. Sutton 
Foster and Steven Pasquale star; Leigh 
Silverman directs. July 15-18. (City 
Center, 131 W. 55th St. 212-581-1212.) 


NOW PLAYING 
Happy Days 

This rote revival of Samuel Beck- 
ett’s play, from the director Andrei 
Belgrader, has space on its side. 
Performed at the tiny Flea Theatre, 
the production confronts you head 
on with its mordant visual allegory: 
first bad (its protagonist begins the 
play buried to the waist in sand), 
then worse (up to the neck). As 
Winnie, the play’s chatty talking head, 
Brooke Adams nails the character’s 
indefatigable optimism but often 
misses the bracing irony and arrest- 
ing moments of insight. At times, 
coping with a dwindling toiletry, she 
seems more like an Upper East Side 
dowager in urgent need of a Duane 
Reade than like one of Beckett’s 
existentially imprisoned wits. But 
Tony Shalhoub turns in some fine 
curmudgeonly background work as 
Willie, Winnie’s desiccated consort. 
And Beckett’s premise— that we 
console ourselves with routine while 
our situation gradually declines — is 
more apt than ever. (41 White St. 
212-352-3101. Through July 18.) 


Of Good Stock 

In this well-performed but hackneyed 
new drama by Melissa Ross, directed 
by Lynne Meadow for Manhattan 
Theatre Club, the three angsty 
Stockton sisters assemble at the 
family beach house to compete for 
the title of Most Troubled Adult. 
Jess (Jennifer Mudge) , the responsible 
and controlling one, has cancer; Celia 
(Heather Lind), flighty and groovy, 
can’t sustain a relationship; Amy 
(Alicia Silverstone), a princess type, 
is a resentful bridezilla. All three live 
in the shadow of their deceased father, 
a celebrated novelist of the distant, 
philandering variety. (Is there ever any 
other kind in American family drama?) 
Ross assumes that daddy issues are 
more interesting when the daddy in 
question was a famous writer. But this 
is tedious psychodrama by the ersatz 
seashore. Predictably, much yelling 
and crying transpires as the siblings 
air exquisite miseries on the way to 
a drunken catharsis. (City Center 
Stage 1, 131 W 55th St. 212-581-1212.) 

Sea Wife 

TTie new Naked Angels production (by 
Seth Moore, with terrific music by the 
Lobbyists) feels like a sea chanty come 
to life. Open the doors to the South 
Street Seaport Museum’s Melville 
Gallery, and, on a cozy set decked in 
fishnets and burlap, actor-musicians 
in knickers and leather vests fiddle, 
stomp, and sing like sailors’ ghosts 
having a party. The show tells the 
story of Percy (Tommy Crawford), 
who grows up to be Gravesight (Will 
Turner), “the greatest harpooner that 
ever lived.” He falls in love with the 
play’s lone female character (Eloise 
Eonnet), who refuses to tell him her 
name, is referred to as Sea, and is quickly 
turned into a maddening metaphor. 
The script, an earnest mishmash of 
nautical hoo-ha, features a character 
named Bartleby and lines like “Aye, 
it’s the weight of death.” But— rigga- 
tigga-tum-da-yo — the joyful hullabaloo 
is hard to resist. It’s exactly what you 
hope might be happening after hours at 
the South Street Seaport. (213 Water 
St. 800-838-3006. Through July 19.) 

Shows for Days 

Douglas Carter Beane’s 2013 play, “The 
Nance,” showed what the prolific writer 
could do when he was not caught up 
in a love affair with his own wit and 
cuteness. In this new work, Beane falls 
back on his old tricks: lots of gags, 
some pathos. Irene (Patti LuPone) runs 
a small regional theatre in Pennsyl- 
vania, working with a motley crew to 
realize her dream of greatness: to be 
a theatre artist of the first rank. Irene 
is ruthless, going so far as to threaten 
to blackmail the offstage closeted 
boyfriend of Clive (Lance Coadie 
Williams), a black actor who likes to 
flounce around the stage. Narrated 
by the charming Michael Urie, the 
play, most of which takes place in the 
nineteen-seventies, feels like an artifact 
from another era, particularly when it 


comes to the racist junk that Clive’s 
presence inspires whenever he takes 
the stage. (Mitzi E. Newhouse, 150 
W. 65th St. 212-239-6200.) 

The Tempest 

Missed Sam Waterston in Central 
Park? There’s another chance to 
see Shakespeare’s late, enchanted 
play outdoors. Carl Cofield directs 
the Classical Theatre of Harlem’s 
production, starring the sinewy Ron 
Cephas Jones as Prospero. Admission 
is free; no tickets required. (Richard 
Rodgers Amphitheatre, Marcus Garvey 
Park, enter at 124th St. at Fifth Ave. 
347-688-6304.) 

The Weir 

The beer, whiskey, brandy, and musty 
white wine swigged by the characters 
in Conor McPherson’s 1997 play could 
douse a lesser drama. But, in the 
Irish Repertory Theatre’s revival, this 
haunting, haunted play still smolders. 
On a blustery night in rural Ireland, 
a few local men huddle in Brendan’s 
shabby, tidy pub, awaiting the arrival 
of Valerie (Amanda Quaid), a Dublin 
incomer. McPherson emerged as a 
writer of monologues; “The Weir” 
marked his first attempt at writing for 
multiple characters, and its structural 
shakiness actually works in its favor. 
Desultory dialogue about sheep and 
Guinness gradually cedes to solo ghost 
stories. And, under Ciaran O’Reilly’s 
unassuming direction, this becomes 
a sneak attack of a play. What at 
first seemed inconsequential grows 
trenchant, imperative, anguished, and 
yet never cruel. The final moments 
offer consolation for the hurt and 
horror introduced— some kind words, 
some even stiffer drinks. (DR2, at 103 
E. 15th St. 212-727-2737.) 


OUT OF TOWN 
Bard SummerScape 

Rodgers and Hammerstein’s “Okla- 
homa!,” which premiered in 1943, 
had a lot to say about the dark side 
of America, in addition to the opti- 
mism that kept the country going. 
In Daniel Fish’s fresh, troubling, and 
intermittently successful reimagining, 
Oklahoma is a land populated by 
folks fighting against their feelings 
of isolation. Curly (Damon Daunno, 
a gorgeous new star) is in love with 
Laurey (the terrific Amber Gray), 
who is drawn to the less sunny bad 
boy Jud (the sexy and deep Patrick 
Vaill). Watched over by Aunt Eller 
(the brilliant comedic actress Mary 
Testa), the young characters work 
toward intimacy in a landscape that 
encourages anything but. Fish’s love 
of video and alienation as a style 
brings to mind the Wooster Group, 
Jay Scheib, Richard Maxwell, and 
other postmodern influences, but 
it’s worth seeing, especially given the 
talents involved. (Richard B. Fisher 
Center for the Performing Arts, Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
845-758-7900. Through July 19.) 


ALSO NOTABLE 
AN ACT OF GOD 

Studio 54 

ADA/AVA 

3LD Art & Technology 
Center 

AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 

Palace 

AWAKE AND SING! 

Public 

THE CURIOUS INCIDENT 
OF THE DOG IN THE 
NIGHT-TIME 

Ethel Barrymore 

DRUIDSHAKESPEARE: THE 
HISTORY PLAYS 

Gerald W. Lynch Theatre, 
John Jay College. Through 
July 19. 

FINDING NEVERLAND 

Lunt-Fontanne 

FISH IN THE DARK 

Cort 

THE FLICK 

Barrow Street Theatre 

FUN HOME 

Circle in the Square 

GLORIA 

Vineyard. Through July 18. 

HAMILTON 

Richard Rodgers 

HAND TO GOD 

Booth 

HEDWIG AND THE ANGRY 
INCH 

Belasco 

HEISENBERG 

City Center Stage II. 
Through July 18. 

ICE FACTORY 2015 

New Ohio 

IT SHOULDA BEEN YOU 

Brooks Atkinson 

THE KING AND I 

Vivian Beaumont 

THE NEW YORK MUSICAL 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 

Various locations 

THE NEW YORK STORY 

Cherry Lane 

ON THE TOWN 

Lyric 

ON THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

American Airlines Theatre. 
Through July 19. 

PENN & TELLER ON 
BROADWAY 

Marquis 

PRELUDES 

Claire Tow 

SIGNIFICANT OTHER 

Laura Pels 

SOMETHING ROTTEN! 

St. James 
10 OUT OF 12 

SoHo Rep. Through July 18. 

THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
WAY 

Rattlestick. Through July 19. 
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OPENING 

ANT-MAN 

Paul Rudd stars in this 
fantasy, based on the 
Marvel Comics series, 
about a hero who can 
change his size at will. 
Directed by Peyton Reed. 
Opening July 17. (In wide 
release.) 

IRRATIONAL MAN 

Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening July 17. (In limited 
release.) 

MR. HOLMES 

Reviewed this week in The 
Current Cinema. Opening 
July 17. (In limited release.) 

TRAINWRECK 

Reviewed this week in The 
Current Cinema. Opening 
July 17. (In wide release.) 

REVIVALS AND FESTIVALS 

Titles in bold are 
reviewed. 

ANTHOLOGY FILM 
ARCHIVES 

“One-Film Wonders.” July 
16 at 7:15, July 19 at 7, and 
July 21 at 9:15: “Nothing 
Lasts Forever.” 

BAM CINEMATEK 

“Indie 80s.” July 17 at 
2, 4:30, 7, and 9:30: 
“Hollywood Shuffle” (1987, 
Robert Townsend). • July 
21 at 5 and 9:45: “Poto and 
Cabengo." 

FILM FORUM 

“True Crime.” July 15 at 3:10 
and 7:10: “The Rise and Fall 
of Legs Diamond.” 

FILM SOCIETY OF LINCOLN 
CENTER 

The films of Pedro Costa. 
July 18 at 6: “In Vanda's 
Room.” • “Pedro Costa 
Selects.” July 19 at 3:45 
and July 23 at 4:30: “Not 
Reconciled." 

MUSEUM OF THE MOVING 
IMAGE 

The films of John Ford. 

July 19 at 4: “The Quiet 
Man." • July 19 at 7: 
“Sergeant Rutledge” (i960). 



MOVIE OF THE WEEK 

A video discussion of Otto 
Preminger's “Laura,” from 1944, 
in our digital edition and online. 


NOW PLAYING 
In Vanda’s Room 

There is a real-life Vanda Duarte, 
and for most of Pedro Costa’s grimly 
majestic feature, from 2000, she’s in 
her dimly lit room in her family’s 
cramped home in Fontainhas, a 
labyrinthine and dilapidated Lisbon 
district that’s undergoing demolition 
in advance of urban renewal. Vanda 
is a drug addict — she smokes crack 
throughout the film— as is almost 
every young person she knows. Her 
dealer, Nhurro, lives in an abandoned 
hovel with other addicts, who walk 
around with needles dangling from 
their arms and boast about their 
hematomas. The whole neighborhood 
seems subterranean, shrouded even 
during daytime in a sepulchral darkness 
that sunlight pierces like a headache; 
from its depths, the residents gasp 
for air. Costa, who is immersed in 
the community and is implicated in the 
residents’ lives, wields the video cam- 
era himself; the participants perform 
for it in their own names, effacing 
the distinction between fiction and 
reportage. Without shrinking from 
their self-destructive, self-perpetuating 
dramas, he finds grandeur in their 
endurance, revealing the tangled 
roots of memory and identity and 
the sedimented energies that are as 
vital as they are untapped — perhaps 
by design . — Richard Brody (Film 
Society of Lincoln Center; July 18.) 

Inside Out 

Much of the new Pixar film is set in 
the mind of a child. Riley (voiced by 
Kaitlyn Dias) and her parents have 
just moved to San Francisco. It’s 
hardly a traumatic upheaval, but it’s 
enough to cause havoc among her 
governing emotions. There is Joy 
(Amy Poehler), Anger (Lewis Black), 
Fear (Bill Hader), Sadness (Phyllis 
Smith), and— a curious choice— 
Disgust (Mindy Kaling). We watch 
the crew of them at work as though 
they were in the control room of a 
spaceship, coping with the sensations 
of Riley’s everyday life and overseeing 
the construction of her personality. 
Almost everything that we expect 
from Pixar is here: the dazzle of the 
design, rich in chromatic range; the 
bountiful dishing up of gags; and the 
moral reminder that melancholy and 
regret are not things to be blocked 
out, let alone suppressed, but a nec- 
essary part of who we are, at any age. 
(The director, Pete Docter, also made 
“Monsters, Inc.” and “Up.”) If there is 
a hitch, it’s that the inventiveness is 
so unrelenting that it verges not just 


on the manic but on the clever-clever, 
and there are stretches when some 
viewers will crave a cleaner narrative 
line. Not for the first time, adults 
may feel like sneaking out to a Pixar 
movie by themselves, and leaving the 
younger kids behind.— Anthony Lane 
(Reviewed in our issue of 6/29/15.) 
(In wide release.) 

Irrational Man 

Woody Allen’s light-toned, dark- 
themed new comedy begins with 
duelling voice-overs, which keep 
wrangling throughout the film: those 
of Abe Lucas (Joaquin Phoenix), an 
existential philosopher with a taste 
for personal, political, and pharma- 
ceutical trouble, and Jill Townsend 
(Emma Stone), his disciple, admirer, 
and, perhaps, partner in crime. Abe 
arrives at Graylin College, a small 
Rhode Island liberal-arts school, in a 
funk. Depressed, reckless, and isolated, 
he instructs his students (especially 
the gifted Jill) in the futility of a life 
of the mind, and reluctantly begins 
an affair with Rita Richards (Parker 
Posey) , a colleague with grand romantic 
dreams. But a chance encounter in 
town with a victim of local misrule 
inspires a philosophical debate with 
Jill that prompts Abe to take direct 
action, turning the skit-like satire 
into an eerie and suspenseful thriller. 
As taboos fall away, so does Abe’s 
resistance to Jill’s urgent flirtations. 
Allen’s sketch of the campus owes 
nothing to observations of real 
students or teachers; the setting and 
the setup are living abstractions that 
the trio of lead actors invest with 
their own vital whimsy. But, when 
the Dostoyevskian drama kicks in, 
Allen’s venomous speculations take 
over, and bring to the fore a tangle 
of ghostly conundrums and ferocious 
ironies, as if the director, nearing 
eighty, already had one foot in the 
next world and were looking back at 
this one with derision and rue. — R.B. 
(In limited release.) 

Magic Mike XXL 

Whatever misgivings the director 
Steven Soderbergh may have e3q)ressed 
in “Magic Mike” about the milieu 
of male strippers, they’re gone from 
this rollicking sequel, which he shot 
and edited (and which his longtime 
associate Gregory Jacobs directed). 
Mike Lane (Channing Tatum), 
now a full-time furniture-maker in 
Tampa, joins five members of his 
former dance troupe on a road trip 
to a stripper convention in Myrtle 
Beach. It’s the last show for all of 


them— Mike’s cohorts are disbanding 
to pursue their separate dreams— and, 
learning of this, Mike lends them 
artistic vision, urging them to put a 
personal imprint on their routines. But 
the trip is no mere diversion; with its 
diverse display of Southern manners, 
it’s the core of the story. A private 
women’s club in Savannah, run by 
Mike’s former girlfriend Rome (Jada 
Pinkett Smith), features male dancers, 
all of whom are black, catering to a 
clientele of blackwomen, though Rome 
coaxes Mike— whom she calls “white 
chocolate”— to perform there, too. 
Other connections bring Mike and 
his friends to the mini-mansion of 
a sexually deprived grandee (Andie 
MacDowell) and her equally hungry 
friends. The climactic scene at the big 
dance-off is a production number for 
Mike and Malik (Stephen Boss), one 
of Rome’s crew; it’s a mirror dance 
that reveals the movie’s— and Mike’s— 
exuberant, heart-warming, ahistorical 
racial fantasies. —R.B. (In wide release.) 

Not Reconciled 

The subtitle of Jean-Marie Straub and 
Daniele Huillet’s first feature, from 
1965, “Only Violence Helps Where 
Violence Reigns,” suggests the fierce 
political program embodied by their 
aesthetic austerity. The film, set in 
Cologne, is a fragmentary adaptation 
of Heinrich Boll’s novel “Billiards at 
Half Past Nine,” which they strip down 
to a handful of stark events and film 
with a confrontational angularity akin 
to the music by Bartok that adorns 
the soundtrack. Only the subtlest of 
indicators alert viewers to the story’s 
complex flashbacks. The middle-aged 
Robert Fahmel tells a young hotel 
bellhop about persecutions under the 
Third Reich; Robert’s elderly father, 
Heinrich, an architect famed for a 
local abbey, recalls the militaristic 
passions of the First World War, 
during which his wife, Johanna, 
faced legal trouble for insulting the 
Kaiser. A third-generation F^mel is 
considering a career in architecture; 
meanwhile, the exiled brother of 
Robert’s late wife returns home only 
to be met by their former torturer, 
now a West German official taking 
part in a parade of war veterans. 
Straub and Huillet bring the layers 
of history to life in the present tense, 
which they judge severely. The 
tamped-down acting and the spare, 
tense visual rhetoric evoke a moral 
crisis as well as the response— as 
much in style as in substance — that 
it demands. In German. — R.B. (Film 
Society of Lincoln Center; July 19.) 
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EVERETT 


Nothing Lasts Forever 

The only feature that Tom Schiller, of “Saturday 
Night Live” fame, has directed to date is this 
wild and canny, comic and cosmic fantasy of 
youthful ambitions and big-city dreams, from 
1984. It’s an ingenious pastiche of many gener- 
ations of New York mass-culture iconography, 
shot to look like the nostalgic archival footage 
that’s woven into the film and which sets its 
tone. The wide-eyed, mop-haired Adam Beckett 
(Zach Galligan) spectacularly flames out at his 
Carnegie Hall piano debut (or perhaps only 
imagines doing so), takes a Bergmanesque detour 
through Europe, and comes home to find New 
York postapocalyptically changed. In the wake of 
disaster, the city is under the inept bureaucratic 
reign of the Port Authority, which submits him 
to an art exam upon arrival. (Adam’s sample is a 
gleefully obscene twist on abstract painting.) His 
urban escapades escalate from a gig in the Hol- 
land Tunnel, a romantic encounter with a hipster 
force of nature (Apolloniavon Ravenstein), and a 
descent into the engine room of artistic destinies 
run by aging elves administering Turkish baths 
to, ultimately, a bus trip to the moon led by an 
ironfisted ticket-taker (Bill Murray). Shifting 
between black-and-white and color film, using 
astonishingly simple yet giddy special effects, 
displaying bargain-basement and thrift-shop decor, 
Schiller infuses his pop-archeological effervescence 
with sardonic perceptions and sincere wonder. The 
nostalgia-tinged cast includes Mort Sahl, Imogene 
Coca, and Eddie Fisher.— R.B. (Anthology Film 
Archives; July 16, July 19, and July 21.) 

Poto and Cabengo 

In 1978, the French director Jean-Pierre Gorin, a 
newcomer to the United States, installed himself 
near San Diego to film this documentary, about 
a pair of identical twins who were outsiders in 
their own home. Grace and Ginny Kennedy, 
born in 1970, seemed to be speaking a private 
language — one that depended neither on English 
(the native language of their father, Tom) nor 
German (which their mother, Christine, and 
grandmother Paula, who were immigrants, spoke) . 
The girls’ story had been widely reported in the 
press; Gorin folded the publicity into the film, 
along with many strands of the family’s story and 
Gorin’s own, as a filmmaker, an immigrant, and 
a new presence in the Kennedy family. (Tom, a 
struggling real-estate salesman, hoped to benefit 
from his daughters’ celebrity, and the Kennedys 
enjoy a burst of prosperity from a producer’s 
dramatic-film option.) Gorin’s breezily complex 
method joins his first-person adventure with ana- 
lytical impressionism: the tender, good-humored 
cinematography, by Les Blank, is matched by Gorin’s 
gently ironic commentary and his presence at the 
(literal and metaphorical) edge of the image. With 
freeze-frames, repeated sequences, onscreen titles, 
and canny interpolations of archival material and 
interviews, Gorin creates a catalogue of striving 
Americana, a contrapuntal chamber piece for 
diverse voices. — R.B. (BAM Cinematek; July 21.) 

The Quiet Man 

John Ford’s bluff and sentimental comedy, from 
1952, set in the Irish countryside, is as much an 
anthropological adventure as a romantic rhap- 
sody. It stars John Wayne as Sean Thornton, a 
big-shouldered American who leaves Pittsburgh for 
his native Innisfree, where he seeks and buys the 
“wee humble cottage” where he was born. There, 
he meets — in a cinematically ecstatic burst of love 
at first sight — the flame-haired shepherdess Mary 
Kate Danaher (Maureen O’Hara), whose pig-headed, 
bull-chested brother (Victor McLaglen) opposes the 
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union. Deeply enmeshed, beyond all 
expectation, in local customs — includ- 
ing the friendly rivalries of priest and 
minister and the formalized rites of 
courtship — Sean finds that tradition 
reaches all the way into the conjugal 
bed, as the second half of the movie 
pivots on the consummation of the 
marriage and the violent battle for 
family honor on which it depends. 
Couched as a reminiscence by the 
village hack driver and matchmaker 
(Barry Fitzgerald), this lyrical ballad 
is long on lavish greenery and whim- 
sical, theatrical faces (as well as the 
conscience and the iron will that they 
conceal). Though the New World’s 
freethinking ways break the bonds 
of oppressive rules, the encroaching 
community offers the loud but se- 
cretive Sean a surprising measure of 
redemption.— (Museum of the 
Moving Image; July 19.) 

The Rise and Fall of Legs 
Diamond 

A strange, cold, sordid movie about a 
strange, cold, sordid gangster. In this 
historical film noir about the Prohibi- 
tion era, from 1960, the director Budd 
Boetticher presents Diamond (the 
glossy, marmoreal Ray Danton) as a 
ruthless, icily determined go-getter in 
a glamour-free Mob milieu that runs 
solely on money. This elemental view 
of the gunman’s appalling trajectory 
lays bare its absurdity: Diamond’s 
daring attempts to force open the 
doors of criminal power have the 
gee-whiz wonder of silent-comedy 
slapstick, but their ends are so amoral 
as to stifle laughter. Tested by tough 


times and tough guys, Diamond lacks 
even a thief s honor to fall back on: 
he comes from nowhere, ends up 
nowhere, and leaves nothing but a 
trail of blood and legend. With Jesse 
White, the Maytag Repairman, as a 
crook with a hearty appetite. — R.B. 
(Film Forum; July 15.) 

Stray Dog 

Despite the title, this is not a remake 
of Kurosawa’s 1949 thriller but a 
documentary about a biker named 
Ron Hall, who lives in a trailer in 
Missouri. If Santa Claus wore leathers 
and a bandanna, he would look like 
Ron. There is plenty to admire in 
Ron’s existence: his forging of close 
friendships, his easy riding, and his 
rapport with his second wife, Alicia, 
whose humor, patience, and piety are 
on frequent display. (Later in the 
movie, her sons arrive from Mexico 
and gaze in polite perplexity at life 
in the trailer park.) But there is also 
an enduring wound: Ron served and 
suffered in the Vietnam War, and 
many of his waking hours — and his 
troubled dreams — are filled with the 
legacy of that era. Not only does he 
attend public tributes to the fallen, 
as far afield as Washington, D.C.; 
we also see him in conversation with 
a therapist, admitting to atrocities 
that seem wholly out of keeping 
with the bonhomous guy onscreen, 
ever quick to lend a charitable hand. 
The director is Debra Granik, who 
made “Winter’s Bone” (2010), in 
which Ron had a minor role; the 
melodramatic strain in that film was 
less convincing than its observational 


acuities, which return to the fore 
here. With no narrator, it is up to 
the camera to shepherd us through 
Ron’s days— watching fondly, say, 
as he and his appreciative pals take 
turns quaffing from a jar of new 
hooch.— .^.L. (In limited release.) 

Tangerine 

The director Sean Baker brings 
empathetic curiosity to the story of 
Sin-Dee (Kitana Kiki Rodriguez), 
a transgender prostitute in Holly- 
wood who, hours after her release 
from jail, learns that her pimp and 
boyfriend, Chester (James Ransone), 
has been unfaithful to her during her 
twenty-eight-day absence. To make 
matters worse, the other woman is 
everything that Sin-Dee is not — 
white (like Chester) and physically 
female from birth — and Sin-Dee 
careens through town to find her 
and kick her ass. While considering 
the practicalities and degradations 
of street life as endured by Sin- 
Dee and her best friend, Alexandra 
(Mya Taylor), Baker also looks at 
their johns — in particular, Razmik 
(Karren Karagulian), an Armenian 
cabbie who flees his overbearing 
mother-in-law (Alla Tumanian) for 
the prostitutes’ company. The action 
is set on Christmas Eve, and Baker 
leans hard on sad sentiment and 
cheap irony. For all the ugliness he 
depicts — none worse than the ordeal 
of Chester’s lover, Dinah (Mickey 
O’Hagan), who works as part of a 
team of prostitutes in a sordid motel 
room — Baker revels in the power of 
cliches and the generic energy of his 


low-fi cinematography, which is done 
with a cell phone. The results are 
picturesque and anecdotal.— R.B. 
(In limited release.) 

Terminator Genisys 

Borrowing liberally (sometimes shot 
for shot) from the first film in the 
franchise, the director Alan Taylor 
extends the dramatic premise without 
renewing it. Thanks to C.G.I., the 
future nuclear apocalypse and its 
revolutionary aftermath are rendered 
explicit and grandiose. Kyle Reese 
(Jai Courtney), who is fighting to 
save humanity from extermination 
by machines, is sent back to 1984 
to protect Sarah Cooper (Emilia 
Clarke), the mother of John Cooper 
(Jason Clarke), Kyle’s commander and 
mentor. John, too, takes the trip back 
in time, but he may not be what he 
seems. Fortunately, Sarah has another 
fierce defender by her side — Pops 
(Arnold Schwarzenegger), a cyborg 
making comical efforts to pass for 
human. A handful of superlative 
effects (such as the breakdown of 
a robotic body into metal filings 
under the influence of an MRI) 
can’t compensate for the thinness 
of the action, the lack of visual 
imagination, or the three younger 
lead actors’ somnolent performances. 
The ambient anxiety of the rebooted 
story — in which an eagerly awaited 
new operating system morphs into a 
military nightmare— and the specular 
puzzles of parallel worlds maintain a 
modicum of energy, but the movie’s 
inner life seems merely robotic. —R.B. 
(In wide release.) 


ABOVE -BEYOND 


“Come Out & Play” 

In 2005, five friends who worked in 
the New York video-game industry 
founded this gathering, which 
shifts the action from pixellated 
worlds to city streets. The tenth 
anniversary of the festival features 
a program of brand-new games, 
along with favorites from past 
years. Highlights include Circle 
Rules Football, which began as an 
experimental theatre project and 
is now played worldwide; Flappy 
Birdies, a multiplayer version of 
badminton; RainboDisko, a board 
game atop a spinning record player; 
Live Action Angry Birds, which 
involves a slingshot; and Hermitug, 
a team sport in which people carry 
laundry baskets on their backs. In 
addition to separate playtimes for 
adults and for families, this year’s 
event includes game-design talks 


at the N.Y.U. Game Center and a 
party at Kickstarter’s headquarters, 
in Greenpoint. (comeoutandplay.org. 
July 16-18.) 

The Morbid Anatomy 
Museum^s One-Year- 
Anniversary Festival 

The macabre nonprofit in Brooklyn’s 
Gowanus neighborhood is light on 
the freak show and heavy on the 
wonder cabinet, a place to ponder 
the uncanny, like the Los Angeles 
Museum of Jurassic Technology 
with a little bit of Philadelphia’s 
Mutter Museum thrown in. To 
celebrate its first anniversary, the 
museum hosts a “Festival of Arcane 
Knowledge,” offering a selection of 
its most popular workshops and 
talks, including Neal Goldsmith’s 
three-time sold-out lecture, “Psy- 
chedelics and Death”; a talk by the 


serial-killer scholar Harold Schech- 
ter; Dan Smith on books bound in 
human skin; and a mummy-head 
show-and-tell. When the sun goes 
down, horns and pitchforks rise at 
the Devil’s Masquerade, with live 


music by Angela Di Carlo and Milf 
and Dilf, a devil-themed costume 
contest, cocktails, and plenty 
more drop-dead fun. (424A Third 
Ave. morbidanatomymuseum.org. 

July 18.) 


READINGS AND TALKS 
McNally Jackson Books 

Leon Neyfakh’s new book, “The Next Next Level,” is the account of a 
struggling young artist facing his future. He celebrates its publication 
with an evening of storytelling. Craig Finn, of the Hold Steady; Wesley 
Morris, a movie critic; Daniel Kibblesmith, a founding editor of Clickhole; 
and the writers Carrie Battan and Collier Meyerson will relate tales about 
“unsung personal heroes,” a theme directly related to Neyfakh’s book. (52 
Prince St. 212-274-1160. July 16 at 7.) 

“Books Beneath the Bridge” 

The alfresco Monday-night reading series in Brooklyn Bridge Park continues 
with Jami Attenberg, who will read from her novel, “Saint Mazie,” and 
Kate Bolick, who will read from her book “Spinsters.” (Pier I’s Granite 
Prospect, Old Fulton and Furman Sts. brooklynbridgepark.org. July 20 at 
7. Through Aug. 10.) 
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TABLES FOR TWO 

ROSIE’S 

29 E. Second St (212-335-0114) 


WHEN COOKSHOP OPENED, IN 2005, in west Chelsea, it was on the cusp of both 
the farm-to-table explosion and a sea change in the neighborhood, driven by a migrating 
gallery scene and the impending High Line. Serving ethically sourced rotisserie chickens 
that all but had names a la “Portlandia” and intelligent tweaks on American classics, the 
restaurant, run by Vicki Freeman and her husband, the chef Marc Meyer, appealed to 
a new breed of conscientious aesthete, and it has lived on as a popular spot for a lovely 
meal, all the way down to dessert. The two also run Hundred Acres, in SoHo, and Vic’s (a 
reimagining of their first restaurant, the well-loved Five Points), in NoHo, both of which 
offer variations on the Cookshop formula. So Rosie’s, their new Mexican restaurant on a 
sleepy East Village corner, is a curious, and ambitious, departure. 

As the loquacious servers will teU you, Rosie’s strives for authenticity. The corn is stone 
ground in the basement. The comal, a tortUla-making station in the center of the room, is 
where the antojitos (little whims) are made, from homemade masa dough (from the corn 
ground in the basement). Chef Meyer, travelling once in Michoacan, asked for hot sauce, and 
this is what he got: a dark-brown salsa made from peanuts, pumpkin seeds, and chili oil. It’s 
a strange concoction, an accompaniment to baked cheese crisps in a snack called “chicharron 
de queso,” and it turns out to be the most surprising, and most wonderful, dish of the evening. 
The offerings from the comal are hit or miss, often seeming like stacks of disparate, weU- 
sourced ingredients that don’t quite come together. And the hand-pressed corn tortillas are 
on the dry side — though the crispy-edged pork in the tacos al pastor,]vice.A. with pineapple, 
and the firm, tasty mushrooms mixed with poblanos in the bongos tacos, make fine fillings. 

The place gets packed for dinner, when girls’-night posses descend for watermelon 
margaritas and guacamole.The waitresses wear short, calico-print dresses, and have the 
spirit of the unbreakable Kimmy Schmidt. The mesmerizing room brings to mind 
a seaside vacation — all teals and pale blues, walls retracted for veranda-style dining, even if 
the breezes aren’t Gulf or Pacific but Second Avenue. 

A dish of Jonah crab exemplifies the greatness that Rosie’s can achieve. Never mind that 
the server, gregarious in every other way, neglected to mention that the crab would have to 
be cracked and dismantled at the table, by the diner. Maybe that was wise, since anyone 
who would want to order crab knows that cracking one is an ordeal — who wants to be 
covered in crab guts on girls’ night out? But, after a bout of wrestling, a forkful of sweet crab 
meat was finally dipped into a sauce of toasted garlic slivers and rich guajillo-chili-infused 
oil, and there was peace. 

— Shauna Lyon 

Open weekdays for lunch and dinner and weekends for brunch and dinner. Entrees $i7-$24. 
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BAR TAB PUFFY’S TAVERN 

81 Hudson St. (212-227-3912) 

Down the street from the Tribeca 
Language school— where three- 
years-olds can learn Arabic or 
Hindi for around seven hundred 
dollars a semester— a seventy-odd- 
year-old drinking hole nods to the 
neighborhood’s past. As the story 
goes, Puffy’s was named for a Second 
World War Navy veteran, and for 
decades was more accustomed 
to serving tin-plate lunches (with 
assertive shots of whiskey) to 
longshoremen than happy-hour 
Martinis to lawyers and bankers. 

A little of the old atmosphere 
lingers at noon, when construction 
workers scarf down prosciutto-and- 
soppressata panini and beer, but 
in the evening the joint has had to 
adapt to the times. "It used to be 
very blue collar,” a genial bartender 
said on a recent Thursday. "But now 
it's engagement parties and the after- 
hours crowd from Mr. Chow and 
Nobu.’’ (Appearances from Edward 
Burns and Jimmy Fallon have been 
reported.) An animated, Manolo- 
heeled coterie clustered beneath 
dusty dartboards: a fixture known as 
Tribeca Moms' Night Out. "They are 
like the Illuminati," another barkeep 
whispered. “But ones whose kids live 
in the same building.” Nearby, two 
women in their mid-forties (spray 
tans; some work) tapped the counter 
with manicured fingers. One of them 
leaned in bashfully, asking, "Do you 
have children?” The other threw back 
her head: "I have a dog.” 

—Jiayang Fan 
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The #1 international bestseller that exposes the violent cocaine trade and 
its hidden role in the global economy, from the author of 


“An epic account of how the modern cocaine trafficking business came to be and 
how widespread, how impenetrable, and how intertwined with international 
commerce and politics — and our everyday lives — it is.” 

—BOOKLIST, starred review 


“Another blistering crime expose... A wide-ranging and disturbing look at inter- 
national cocaine trafficking.” —PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, starred review 


“Surges with fast-moving prose detailing the lives 
of drug lords and pushers, the inner workings of 
their violent world, and how their lucrative business 
affects all our lives.” 

-KIRKUS REVIEWS, starred review 
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THE TALK OF THE TOW 


COMMENT 

HOMAGE TO ZENOBIA 


T he battle in May over the Syrian town of Palmyra was 
notable for being ISIS’s first major mUitary victory against 
the forces of the Assad government. The Army fied, leav- 
ing the jihadis in control of sizable gas reserves, the brutal 
prison where thousands of Islamists and political dissidents 
had formerly been held (which ISIS blew up), and the ruins 
of a fabled dominion that was once ruled by a queen named 
Zenobia, who dared to threaten the power of imperial Rome. 
Zenobia’s empire reached across Egypt and through much 
of modern-day Turkey. Her city’s remains are now in the 
hands of a force that wages war on civilization, both mod- 
ern and ancient. 

“Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well as the 
most heroic of her sex,” Gibbon wrote in an awestruck ac- 
count of her brief reign. “She claimed her descent from 
the Macedonian kings of Egypt, equaled in beauty her an- 
cestor Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess in chas- 
tity and valor.” The only contemporary representation we 
have of Zenobia is on a coin, which makes her look rather 
witchlike, but Gibbon’s description of her pearly-white 
teeth and large black eyes, which “sparkled with uncom- 
mon fire,” cast a speU over future histori- 
ans, both in the West and in the Arab world, 
who quarrel over nearly everything having 
to do with Zenobia and her confounding 
legacy. 

She was probably in her twenties when 
she took the throne, upon the death of her 
husband. King Odenathus, in 267 or 268. 

Acting as regent for her young son, she then 
led the army in a revolt against the Ro- 
mans, conquering Egypt and parts of Asia 
Minor. By 271, she had gained control of 
a third of the Roman Empire. In the ab- 
sence of reliable histories, legends of her 
rule tend to reflect the prejudices of the au- 
thors. Gibbon sometimes portrays the war- 
rior queen as a kind of well-schooled Roman 
society matron. “She was not ignorant of 


the Latin tongue,” he writes, “but possessed in equal per- 
fection the Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages.” 
Palmyra’s abundant wall inscriptions are in Latin, Greek, 
and an Aramaic dialect, not Arabic. But to Arab histori- 
ans, such as the ninth-century al-Tabari, Zenobia was a 
tribal queen of Arab, rather than Greek, descent, whose 
original name was Zaynab, or al-Zabba. Among Muslims, 
she is seen as a herald of the Islamic conquests that came 
four centuries later. 

This view, popular within the current Syrian regime, which 
boasts Zenobia on its currency, also resonates within radical 
Islamic circles. Glen Bowersock, a professor emeritus at the 
Institute for Advanced Study, says, “I suspect ISIS believes 
Palmyra to be somehow a distinctively Arab place, where Ze- 
nobia stood up to the Roman emperor.” Indeed, ISIS fighters, 
after seizing Palmyra, released a video showing the temples 
and colonnades at the mins, a UNESCO World Heritage site, 
intact. “Concerning the historical city, we will preserve it,” an 
ISIS commander, Abu Laith al-Saudi, told a Syrian radio sta- 
tion. “What we will do is pulverize the statues the miscre- 
ants used to pray to.” Fighters then set about sledgehammer- 
ing statues and shrines. 

Zenobia’s nemesis was the Roman em- 
peror Aurelian, who led his legions through 
Asia Minor, reclaiming parts of the empire 
she had taken. Near Antioch, she met him 
with an army of seventy thousand men, but 
the Roman forces chased them back to their 
desert stronghold. During the siege of the 
city, Aurelian wrote to Zenobia, “I bid you 
surrender, promising that your lives shall be 
spared.” She replied, “You demand my sur- 
render as though you were not aware that 
Cleopatra preferred to die a queen rather 
than remain alive.” Despite the bravado, Ze- 
nobia attempted to escape to Persia but was 
captured before she could cross the Euphra- 
tes. Palmyra was sacked after a second revolt. 
Aurelian lamented in a letter to one of his 
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lieutenants, “We have not spared the women, we have slain 
the children, we have butchered the old men.” 

Today, that dire role is being enacted by the ISIS invad- 
ers. They have killed scores of civilians near Palmyra and 
executed soldiers in its ancient amphitheatre, in order to 
make yet another grotesque video documenting a new age 
of barbarism. In a region once ruled by a strong-wiUed queen, 
women who don’t bend to iSis’s narrow beliefs may be sold 
into sex slavery. 

Some Arab sources adhere to the theory that Zenobia com- 
mitted suicide before she could be caught. Gibbon follows 
Roman accounts that place her in Rome as the showpiece of 
Aureliahs triumphal procession. “The beauteous figure of Ze- 
nobia was confined by fetters of gold; a slave supported the 
gold chain which encircled her neck, and she almost fainted 
under the intolerable weight of jewels,” he writes. The grand 
homecoming apparently elicited a snarky response from the 
commentariat. According to the “Historia Augustus,” Aure- 
lian complained, “Nor would those who criticize me, praise 
me sufficiently, if they knew what sort of woman she was.” 
Instead of executing her in front of the Temple of Jupiter, once 
a common fate of renegades, he awarded her a vUla in Tivoli. 
The historian SynceUus reported that she married a Roman 
senator; their descendants were listed into the fifth century. 


ISIS still occupies the ruins of Zenobia’s city, although Syr- 
ian troops have returned to engage the battle. Meanwhile, it 
is worth comparing the goals and the acts of this modern 
phenomenon with those of Palmyra nearly two thousand 
years ago. “It was one of the most extraordinary cities in an- 
tiquity,” David Potter, a professor of Greek and Roman his- 
tory at the University of Michigan, says. “It was literally a city 
where East meets West.”Palmyra, which in Western portray- 
als comes across as a kind of desert Camelot, was a center of 
learning and tolerance, enriched by its exposure to the out- 
side world, as caravans from China, India, and Arabia passed 
through on theirway to the Roman provinces.The city reached 
its multicultural zenith during Zenobia’s reign; although it 
was a largely pagan society, Jews and Christians also formed 
part of the social fabric and were represented at court. 

Perhaps Zenobia’s ambition outstripped her resources, but 
the ideal of an Arab empire equal to that of Rome still ani- 
mates the dreams of many. The great Arab civilization of 
modern time still awaits its champion, but it is the values em- 
bodied by Zenobia and her city that will be the hallmarks of 
its success, and not ISIS’s rejection of modernity, its persecu- 
tion of believers in other faiths, its subjugation of women, 
and its abolition of history. 

— Lawrence Wright 


VICTORY LAP 
TICKER-TAPED 



L ower Manhattan has always been 
cosmopolitan, and, over the years, 
the stretch of Broadway known as the 
Canyon of Heroes has honored lumi- 
naries from every part of the world: pa- 
rades were held there for Albert Ein- 
stein (German), General Armando Diaz 
(Italian), and Sammy Sosa (Dominican 
Chicagoan). Then came 9/11, and the 
city turned inward. Foreigners were sus- 
pect; French fries became freedom fries. 
Meanwhile, the Freedom Tower rose. 
You couldn’t walk a quarter-block down 
lower Broadway without seeing a Thai 
bubble- tea shop or a 'Yemeni-owned bo- 
dega flying an American flag. There were 
no ticker-tape parades until 2008, when 
the Giants won the Super Bowl. Sena- 
tor Charles Schumer, wearing an Amer- 
ican-flag lapel pin, said, “Now the Gi- 
ants aren’t just New 'York’s team — they’re 
America’s team.” 

Fast Friday, for the first time, the Can- 
yon of Heroes was devoted to the sport 
the rest of the world calls football — the 


U. S. Women’s Team had won the World 
Cup. Guillaume Blanchard, the owner 
of a creperie on Chambers Street, gawked 
at the cheering crowd. He had moved 
to New York from Paris two years ago. 
“So strange!” he said. “I thought Amer- 
icans were not supposed to like soccer.” 

“We were on our way home from 
soccer practice, actually, and we heard 
on the radio that there was going to 
be a parade,” Hannah Cabrera, who is 
twelve, said. 

Her father, Joe, had agreed to drive 
her from Fong Island. “I coach their 
soccer team, and we have a trainer from 
Brazil, another from England,” he said. 
“It’s a way of bringing people together.” 
His T-shirt read “SOCCER DAD.” 

Emily Butler (Australian) and Claire 
McIntyre (British) both live in New 
York. They stood on Church Street, in 
front of the stfll unfinished train hub 
designed by Santiago Calatrava (Span- 
ish), each carrying an American flag 
she’d bought on the street. “Made in 
China,” Butler said. “I took that sticker 
off straightaway.” 

“After 9/11, the world sort of rallied 
around you guys,”McIntyre said.“Maybe 
now that Greece and Europe are in trou- 
ble, people are interested in paying at- 
tention to European things.” 

“I think Americans just love celebrat- 


ing American accomplishments,” But- 
ler said. “In a good way.” 

Eydia Savillena, who was born in 
the Philippines and lives in New Jersey, 
snapped a selfie with One World Trade 
Center in the background. She wore an 
American-flag cape and a flag T-shirt 
from Kohl’s. “I love this team!” she said. 

“We call her a FiFAnatic,” her hus- 
band, Onofre, said. 

“I love the Knicks more,” she said. 

Enrique Lara, who is originally from 
Ecuador, lives on Long Island. He stood 
outside a Pret a Manger (French phrase. 
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British company), holding a huge Amer- 
ican flag over his shoulder. “Soccer is 
No. 1 in our house,” he said. “We root 
for the U.S. team and the Ecuador team. 
Until they play each other.” 

His son, Chris, a freshman at Buffalo 
State, wore a New 'York Red Bulls jer- 
sey. “We also root for Barcelona,”he said. 

The Patriot, a dive bar on Chambers 
Street, was decorated with bras hanging 
from the chandeliers. A chalkboard out 
front said, “One Nation, One Team!!! 
Go U.S.A.”Joe O’Keefe wore a green 
kilt and carried a set of bagpipes. He’s 
the leader of the Pipes and Drums, a 
Department of Sanitation band that had 
played in the parade. “I grew up playing 
soccer,” he said. “If you think about it, 
we all come from somewhere else, and 
in all of those countries soccer is prob- 
ably the biggest thing. Maybe this is the 
moment when it catches on.” 

His favorite sport? 

“Baseball. I’m a Yankees fan. But we 
were honored to be a part of this.” 

The Pipes and Dmms started play- 
ing and marched into the Patriot. The 
bartenders banged shot glasses in time 
with the music. A chant began: “U.S. A.! 
U.S. A.!” 

At a table near the front, Khris Ytung 
and Sarah Arnold shared a lukewarm 
pitcher of Sam Adams. They joined the 
chant, but with some ironic distance. 
(Young’s red-white-and-blue T-shirt 
depicted an action-hero Bill Clinton, 
guns blazing and zipper unzipped, astride 
a crocodile.) 

“I’m feeling better about America 
these days, after the gay-marriage deci- 
sion,” Arnold said. “That’s why I’m here.” 

“I’m here because Alex Morgan is 
hot,” Young said. 

Back at the creperie, Anna Stem stood 
near a sign offering discounts to patrons 
wearing red, white, and blue. Stern wore 
some red — a stylish rope necklace and 
a straw hat — ^but the rest of her cloth- 
ing was black. “I’m from Brooklyn, and 
I’ve lived in Tribeca thirty-five years,” 
she said. “Compared to the months after 
9/11, when everything shut down, a pa- 
rade like this is just a minor annoyance.” 
Fans had come from all over the coun- 
try. “I don’t have anything to do with 
people from Iowa. I mean, it’s nice. It’s 
sweet. But I don’t follow sports.” She 
added, “At least it’s a global game.” 

— Andrew Marantz 


THE OFFICE 
NE'i^' GUY5 



I t’s tough being the new guy at work. 

There are protocols to master, com- 
puter programs to navigate, desk loca- 
tions to commit to memory. Then there 
are the social perils, best encapsulated 
by an old Onion headline: “INTERN 
STRIKES UP FRIENDSHIP WITH 
LEAST-RESPECTED EMPLOYEE.” 

When Tolu Komolafe and Jesmine 
Omonori,both twenty-five, started work- 
ing for Everplans, a tech startup in the 
Flatiron district, earlier this year, they 
faced the additional complication of liv- 
ing five thousand miles away, in Lagos, 
Nigeria. Everplans is a digital platform 
for end-of-life planning. Komolafe and 
Omonori had been hired as program- 
mers through Andela, an organization 
that pays talented Nigerians to learn 
computer programming, then puts them 
to work, remotely, for international com- 
panies. Unlike most offshore firms, An- 
dela encourages its people to forge close 
relationships with their new colleagues. 
Because Komolafe and Omonori couldn’t 
meet the Americans in person, Komo- 
lafe said, “we went online and read ev- 
erything about them.” They hit Face- 
book, Twitter, LinkedIn. For months, 
they lived, virtually, in the Everplans 
office: joining meetings via teleconfer- 
ence, hanging out in Slack chat rooms, 
even contributing the occasional office 
in-joke — such as when Komolafe circu- 
lated a video of Omonori moonwalking. 

The extra effort helped. “The video 
of Jesmine dancing is amazing!” Bernie 
Kravitz, the company’s V.R of technol- 
ogy, said the other day, in Everplans’ 
Manhattan office. Abby Schneiderman, 
a co-C.E.O., added, “We consider them 
part of the team.” The office has the 
kindergartenish look of many tech start- 
ups: whiteboard walls covered with scrib- 
bled code, a conference table piled with 
Legos. 

After months of working remotely, 
Komolafe and Omonori had just been 
flown in for an orientation. Neither had 
left Nigeria before. Komolafe is petite 


and peppy. She had her hair in long braids, 
and she wore a pink polo shirt and little 
diamond hoop earrings. Omonori is more 
reserved. He wore an orange T-shirt that 
said “Head to Toe Rock n Roll.”They 
said that their favorite thing about New 
York was the variety of food. The night 
before, they’d joined colleagues for happy 
hour at Rosa Mexicano, where they or- 
dered virgin mango margaritas. Komo- 
lafe said,“We actually loved guacamole!” 

At around 10:30 A.M., Komolafe and 
Omonori aced their first hurdle: the 
daily “standup” meeting, which the tech 
team conduct on their feet, to keep it 
speedy. (Komolafe demonstrated a flair 
for office-speak by announcing that she 
was done — “but not done done” — ^with 
an assignment.) 

At eleven, it was time for the “new 
guy” orientation, an office tradition. 
Adam Seifer, the other co-C.E.O., ex- 
plained, “When you start at the com- 
pany, you’re the new guy.” In the orien- 
tation ceremony, the previous new guy 
meets the new new guy and teaches him 
or her the ropes. The tech team filed 
out, and Everplans’less-new guys — ^Matt 
Kempin, Justin Valle, Scott Schmugar, 
and Peter Bogart Johnson — filed in. 

“How are you guys liking it so far?” 
Schmugar asked. 

“We’re so excited,” Omonori said. “I 
couldn’t sleep yesterday.” 

Schmugar opened a black binder 
called the “new guy Bible.” First order 
of business: bathrooms. “We’re respon- 
sible for the whole floor,” he said. “If 
anything’s out, check under the sink for 
more toilet paper. Don’t leave anyone 
hanging.” 

Next, the whiteboards. “Y)u can write 
on any of the walls,” he said. “If you want 
to save what you wrote, take a picture.” 

Komolafe pointed to a regular wall 
that was not covered with whiteboard 
paint. “Can I write on this wall that’s 
white?” 

“No.” 

Bogart Johnson took the binder. “We 
have four printers in the office,” he said. 
“Two are color, two are black-and-white.” 
He flipped back to the bathroom page. 
“In the men’s room, there is a butt-washer 
that was introduced by Ammon” — a 
member of the product team — “fairly 
recently It is exactly what it sounds like.” 
Omonori grinned. 

Next came notes about coffee — 
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“There’s a special coffeemaker called 
an AeroPress,” Bogart Johnson said. 
“Bernie and I know how to use it” — 
and snacks. Mondays are “bagel break- 
fasts.” Kemper told the new guys about 
an in-ofhce bar with “a lot of high-end 
liquor.” They nodded politely. 

Schmugar brought up local lunch 
spots. “Where have you gone?” he 
asked. 

Komolafe and Omonori looked at 
each other. “Dig It?” Komolafe said. 

“Dig Inn. That’s a good spot.” 

Schmugar said, “Now teU us some- 
thing people might not know about 
you. Do you sing, dance?” 

“I play the snare dmm,” Komolafe 
said. 

Omonori thought for a minute, then 
said, “In high school, my tuition was 
less than eight dollars for one year.” He 
added that he’d represented his school 
at the state Math Olympiad. The less- 
new guys seemed intimidated. 

Omonori offered another fiin fact. 
“I did standup comedy in college,” he 
said, adding modestly, “I don’t think I’m 
that funny anymore.” 

Komolafe assured him: “You’re not 
funny.” 

This seemed to satisfy the old new 
guys. They packed up the binder, and 
everyone went to lunch. 

— Lizzie Widdicombe 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY DEPT. 
ROOM A BOO 



F or nearly a century, starting in the 
early nineteen-hundreds, Caledo- 
nian Hospital served the area south and 
east of Prospect Park, in Brooklyn. Pee 
Wee Reese was treated there after tear- 
ing his Achilles at Ebbets Field, in 1940, 
as was a Prospect Park Zoo employee, 
in 1982, after an encounter with a lion. 
But, in 2003, Caledonian shut down. 
Ebbets Field had already been converted 
into an apartment complex, and, after 
several years of serving as a hospital set 
for “Law & Order,” Caledonian reopened 
last summer as 123 On the Park, “Brook- 
lyn’s most unique and luxurious address.” 

It quickly developed another reputa- 
tion. In January, a woman was standing 
in her kitchen when the overhead lights 
switched off. A doorman was watching 
security-camera footage one night when 
the motion-sensor lights in a stairwell 
flipped on one by one — first on the sev- 
enth floor, then the sixth, and on down 
to the ground floor — with no living thing 
in sight. A cabdriver dropped one resi- 
dent off with a warning: “Be careful. It’s 


full of skeletons.”Turnover seemed high 
among the building’s doormen, one of 
whom, according to the Post, said that 
123 On the Park was “a messed-up place 
to work because it’s haunted.” 

One rainy night last month, an am- 
ateur ghost hunter stopped by to inves- 
tigate. The only open window on the 
first floor framed a dimly lit cruciflx. 
“Somebody definitely died here,”Janine 
Melnitz, a resident, said, walking through 
the subceUar. Janine Melnitz is not her 
real name; her roommate had demanded 
that she conceal it. “She doesn’t want 
them to come after us,” Melnitz said. 
She meant the ghosts. 

Melnitz had been among the build- 
ing’s first tenants, and she noticed un- 
explained events right away. Her bed- 
room door opened and closed at random, 
and she sometimes woke at night to 
noises in the kitchen. 

Others were starting to notice strange 
things, too. “When I was in the sub- 
basement, many months ago, I definitely 
felt something weird,” Andy Haming- 
son, the executive director of St. Ann’s 
Warehouse, who lives on the fourth floor, 
said. A veterinarian on the first floor 
found that objects often fell from shelves, 
and her television had a habit of turn- 
ing on without anyone touching the re- 
mote. “I’m a scientist, so I’m very ratio- 
nal,” she said. “Usually.”The location of 
the hospital morgue had become a par- 
ticular concern. Melnitz suspected the 
laundry room, while Maxime Malet, a 
French newspaper reporter, had pegged 
the gym. “Maybe I can say the fear of 
ghosts prevents me from going,” he said. 

A number of residents were begin- 
ning to wonder if they might be at fault. 
Perhaps the spirits were “anti-gentrifl- 
cation ghosts” conjured by locals who 
were upset that their hospital had been 
replaced by high-end apartments; a for- 
mer patient had recently walked in seek- 
ing care. (One local blogger said that 
the hospital now specialized in “Pay- 
check Removal Surgery.”) Several ten- 
ants considered asking for a rent break, 
on account of the ghosts — in 1991, the 
New York Supreme Court mled in favor 
of a man who wanted to back out of 
buying a house after learning that the 
owner believed it to be haunted — but 
management’s official position is that 
ghosts do not exist. 

Some former employees were less 




sure. “Yes! Oh, my God! Yes!” Robert 
Samuel, a former doorman, said, when 
asked if he had felt anything strange on 
the job. “Just going down to the employ- 
ee’s locker room gave me an eerie feel- 
ing — ^like a sixth sense.” But he said the 
doorman turnover had more earthbound 
roots: the building is non-union, and 
pays less than many others. (The budd- 
ing’s owners deny that turnover has been 
abnormal.) Samuel, who supplements 
his income by waiting in line for Cro- 
nuts and tickets to Shakespeare in the 
Park, said that he was promised twelve 
doUars an hour in his interview but was 
paid only eleven. After two months, Sam- 
uel left for one of the new towers on 
Fifty-seventh Street, in Manhattan, 
which was offering more. Several other 
doormen have since foUowed. “Ghosts 
are scary, and I believe in that stuff,” 
Samuel said. “But equal wages for equal 
work — that’s really what drove me away.” 

At 123 On the Park,Melnitz stepped 
into an elevator large enough to hold a 
gurney, and rode it up to the roof'd don’t 
know why we assume the ghosts are in 
the basement,” she said. “If you had to 
live here forever, wouldn’t you come up 
here?” From the roof, the only visible 
spectres were the husks of more build- 
ings rising around the park. The anti-gen- 
trification ghosts had a lot of work to do. 

— Reeves Wiedeman 


MILE5TONE 
GRAND MAR5HAL5 



S irs Ian McKellen and Derek Jacobi, 
both Commanders of the Order of 
the British Empire, were in town re- 
cently — not, as you might expect, to star 
in a Beckett play but to rack up another 
title: grand marshals of the gay-pride pa- 
rade. Both actors are seventy-six, and 
both have Hamlet, Macbeth, and King 
Lear on their resumes. Three days be- 
fore the festivities, they sat in the back 
room of the Stonewall Inn, a first-time 
visit for both of them. 

Sir Ian (tall, sonorous, selectively droll) 
looked across the table. “Do you remem- 
ber the moment we set our eyes on each 
other?” 


“Cambridge, 1958,” Sir Derek (bearded, 
excitable) replied. “I think we liked the 
cut of each other’s jib.” Sir Derek was a 
year ahead at school; they wound up in 
the same student production of “Henry 
IV, Part 2”: Sir Ian as Justice Shallow, Sir 
Derek as Prince Hal. “Ian stole all the 
notices,” Sir Derek insisted. 

“Since then, Derek has never read any 
reviews.” 

At Cambridge, homosexuality, like all 
sexuality, was never discussed. “We didn’t 
use the word ‘gay,’” Sir Ian said. “I think 
we called ourselves ‘camp.’ ‘He’s rather 
camp, isn’t he?’ Meaning, ‘I fancy him, 
and he’s probably homosexual.’ ‘Homo- 
sexual’ wasn’t a word you used. There was 
no gay newspaper. No one in public life. 
It was a total silence, because it was 
against the law. It was all repressed and 
very unhealthy.” 

After university. Sir Derek joined the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, and Sir 
Ian joined the Belgrade Theatre, in Cov- 
entry. In 1965, they performed together 
at the National Theatre in “Much Ado 
About Nothing”: Sir Ian as Claudio, Sir 
Derek as Don John. As they became bet- 
ter known, they had to navigate a grow- 
ing interest in their private lives. Whde 
Sir Derek was starring in the BBC se- 
ries “I, Claudius,” a Dutch reporter asked 
him if he was gay, and he hedged. “In 
the front of the magazine was: ‘I ask I, 
Claudius, “Are you gay?” ’ She printed 
the question! How nasty is that?” When 
Sir Ian came out publicly, in 1988, he 
asked his family if they knew. “They said. 
Yes, we do,”’ he recalled. 

In 2013, the two men teamed up again 
for “Vicious,” an ITV sitcom in which 
they play a queeny gay couple who have 
been together for forty-eight years. “Some 
people have said of ‘Vicious’ that it’s so 
retro that, actually, we’re reinforcing old 
stereotypes,” Sir Ian said, waving away 
the idea. 

The morning after their visit to Stone- 
wall, the Supreme Court legalized same- 
sex marriage nationwide. Two days after 
that. Sir Ian and Sir Derek sat in a tent 
on West Thirty-sixth Street, readying for 
the parade. Sir Derek wore a pastel ging- 
ham shirt, pink pants, and a jacket with 
a pink pocket square. Sir Ian was in white, 
sporting a panama hat with a rainbow 
band. He had meant to wear a flowing 
white shift but had left it in London. 

They were stiU giddy from the Su- 


preme Court ruling. When the news broke, 
they were in the hotel “being interviewed 
by Buzzfeed,” Sir Derek said, pronounc- 
ing the last word with amusement. They 
had celebrated by shooting a Vine of 
themselves throwing sequins. At the tent, 
a friend came over to teU them that it 
was approaching nine million views. 

“Really!” Sir Derek said. “Do you think 
we’re gay icons?” 

“You are,” Sir Ian said. He lit a Marl- 
boro as the tent began Ailing up. An- 
other grand marshal, the Ugandan gay 
activist Kasha Jacqueline Nabagesera, ar- 
rived and gave each man a hug. Two men 



Sir Ian McKellen and Sir Derek Jacobi 


in Boy Scout uniforms — emissaries from 
Scouts for Equality — came over to shake 
hands. A parade official pushed through 
the horde with two small coolers, one 
labelled “Sir Ian,” the other “Sir Derek.” 

Both men were given sashes before 
being led to Lifth Avenue, where they 
climbed into side-by-side open-roof 
Liats. Mayor De Blasio welcomed them, 
as the crowd chanted, “Ian and Derek! 
Ian and Derek!”Then they were off. Sir 
Derek smiled and waved, occasionally 
yelling, “My arm’s falling off!” Some- 
where around Twelfth Street, Sir Ian 
jumped out of his car and began hug- 
ging and kissing spectators, including a 
young man wearing “Bride to Be” sun- 
glasses. The two grand marshals didn’t 
meet up again until Christopher Street. 

“Can you believe it?” Sir Ian asked, as 
revellers swarmed around them. 

“No!” Sir Derek said, elated. Lunch 
was in an hour or so. In the meantime. 
Sir Ian planned to slip back into the crowd 
and watch the rest of the parade go by. 

— Michael Schulman 
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LETTER FROM HAVANA 

OPENING FOR BU5INE55 

A former Marielito positions himself as an entrepreneur in the new Cuba. 

BY JON LEE ANDER50N 


O ne night not long ago, in a new 
restaurant in Havana called VIPs, 
the owner, a white-haired Catalan 
named Jordi, was speculating about 
what life might he like in Cuba after 
a reconciliation with the United States. 
“Come, let me show you,” he said 
confidingly, leading the way to a large 
outdoor space between the neighbor- 


friends in the new transnational elite, 
sat at a corner table. A Cuban- American 
businessman, Cancio lives in Miami 
but shuttles to Havana so often that 
the VIPs menu has named his favor- 
ite dish for him: the Don Hugo Paella. 
Cancio is fifty-one, tall, with an ath- 
lete’s shoulders and a limber gait. He 
was accompanied by his daughter 


vana taping his show. O’Brien had in- 
vited them to join him at El Aljibe, an 
open-air restaurant that is popular with 
diplomats and Cuba’s senior nomenda- 
tura. “What do you think?” Cancio 
asked me, smiling. “Cuba’s changing, 
man.” 

Last December, after five decades 
of Cold War enmity and eighteen 
months of secret talks, the United States 
and Cuba announced that they had 
agreed to normalize relations. It was a 
rapprochement so long in coming that 
younger generations, without much 
memory of invasions, embargoes, and 
the threat of nuclear obliteration, barely 
knew why the bad feeling was so in- 
grained in the politics of both coun- 
tries. Cancio is a casualty, like many 



Hugo Cando has become an intermediary sought after by American investors, politicians, and celebrities who are going to Cuba. 


ing building and his own, an eigh- 
teenth-century viUa built for a Span- 
ish marques. Gesturing with his hands, 
Jordi indicated where he was building 
an open-air bar and eatery, a wine cel- 
lar, a “chill-out area.” “It will be a club 
for friends,” Jordi said. “Friends with 
money.” 

Inside, Hugo Cancio, one of Jordi’s 


Christy, who had recently finished col- 
lege in the US. Their table looked out 
on a square bar, a dozen tables full of 
smartly dressed people, and a huge 
screen, with Chaplin’s “Modern Times” 
on a continuous loop. On his iPhone 6, 
Cancio showed me a selfie that he 
and Christy had taken earlier that day 
with Conan O’Brien, who was in Ha- 


others, of aU that preceded this tenta- 
tive settlement. He left Cuba in the 
Mariel boatlift of 1980, in which as 
many as a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand Cubans made a traumatic exodus 
to the United States. Thirty- five years 
later, as the C.E.O. of a holding com- 
pany called Fuego Enterprises, he 
moves freely between Cuba and the 
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U.S. After spending years cultivating 
connections in both countries, he has 
become an intermediary sought after 
by the increasing numbers of Ameri- 
cans — investors, politicians, celebri- 
ties — who are going to Cuba. He is 
pleased to tell you about his private 
meeting with Sting, or with Paris Hil- 
ton. When Google visited Havana re- 
cently, a delegation came to his office 
to discuss the local situation. In Feb- 
ruary, Cancio spoke to a gathering of 
political conservatives in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and in April he addressed 
an audience in New York at a confer- 
ence about Cuba organized by the 
Wharton School of Business. 

Cancio is recognizably Cuban, but 
he is also a man of earnest American 
discipline. He meditates and does a 
hundred pushups each morning. His 
bedtime reading lately is Hillary Clin- 
tons “Hard Choices” and a volume by 
Deepak Chopra. In 2012, he launched 
OnCuba, a bimonthly magazine stocked 
with ads, profiles of artists and musi- 
cians, and articles on tourist destina- 
tions. In the past year, he has added a 
quarterly art magazine, aimed at col- 
lectors and investors, and a real-estate 
supplement. Cancio has ambitious plans 
to expand Fuego Enterprises. In 2010, 
after Raul Castro announced sweep- 
ing reforms to open up the island’s 
economy, allowing more Cubans to 
own their own businesses — known as 
cuentaprophmo — and to buy and sell 
property, Cancio assembled a team to 
assess investment possibilities. He and 
his partners decided to focus on media 
and entertainment, and then move into 
real estate, tourism, and telecommuni- 
cations. “Our goal was to position our- 
selves quickly, so when the market 
opened we would be among the first 
to be established,” he said. 

For now, Fuego is distinguished more 
by its potential than by its assets. “If you 
look at the financials of the company, 
it’s a very speculative investment and 
not a lot to get excited about,”Thomas 
Herzfeld, who manages the Herzfeld 
Caribbean Basin Fund, one of Fuego’s 
largest investors, said. “But if you look 
at Hugo there’s everything to get ex- 
cited about. He’s a leading expert on 
Cuba, he’s well respected there, he cares 
about Cuba and its people.” 

Cancio told me that it will likely take 


three to five years to see real change in 
Cuba. In the meantime, the island, like 
any other country undergoing a radical 
transformation, is a confounding place 
to do business. In recent decades, busi- 
nesses from Europe and Canada have 
invested in Cuba, with uneven results; 
many deals dissolve, with investors dis- 
appointed by returns or firustrated by 
the exigencies of working with Castro’s 
government. In a few cases, foreign busi- 
nessmen have been abmptly jailed, on 
vague charges of cormption, and their 
businesses seized. Cancio’s partner Ariel 
Machado, also a Cuban, jokes about 
nightmares in which a shadowy rival 
reaches out to chop off his hand with a 
machete. 

Cancio puts a sunny face on all this 
complexity. He claims that he “loves 
uncertainty,” and has faith in the lead- 
ership ofboth countries: “I admire Pres- 
ident Obama. And I’ve always admired 
Fidel Castro. I use him as an example 
when I am invaded by discouragement — 
which doesn’t happen much — ^because 
this is a man who had an idea and per- 
suaded eighty other people to face an 
army of fifty thousand, and to cross an 
ocean to do it. So when people told me 
you can’t open a media space in Cuba I 
say, well, Fidel did his revolution.” 

T o a visitor, Havana appears much 
the same as it has for decades — 
people at loose ends, distressed build- 
ings — ^but there has been an explosion 
of small private enterprises and, with 
them, pockets of encouraging prosper- 
ity. For the first time since the sixties, 
when Castro declared a “revolutionary 
offensive” to “eliminate all manifesta- 
tions of private trade,” Cubans are being 
allowed to take charge of their mate- 
rial lives. People are better dressed; there 
are more cars on the road; and every- 
where there are new restaurants and 
bars and hostels, where Cubans rent 
rooms to foreign visitors. In early April, 
Airbnb announced the launch of Cuban 
operations; by month’s end. Governor 
Andrew Cuomo had fiown in with a 
planeload of New York business exec- 
utives for a trade summit, and an N.B.A. 
good-will delegation had set up train- 
ing camps for Cuban athletes. On 
May 5th, the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment lifted restrictions on ferry ser- 
vices from Florida; the same day. Jet 


Blue said that it planned to begin flying 
between Havana and New York. 

Tourism has surged nearly twenty 
per cent this year, and hotel lobbies in 
Havana are noisy with troubadours 
singing “Guantanamera” and odes to 
Che Guevara; buses and luridly painted 
old Chevys trundle sightseers around 
the city. There are Europeans, Cana- 
dians, Brazilians; one morning, I saw 
a group of elderly Chinese visitors 
dressed in safari clothing exploring the 
grounds of La Finca Vigia, Heming- 
way’s home. 

Increasingly, there are also Ameri- 
cans, mostly sixty-somethings on “cul- 
tural tours” but also college students and 
hipsters from New York and Los An- 
geles. People in Havana joke that the 
latest accessory for an evening out is an 
American friend. The city’s harbor is 
being refurbished to accommodate U.S. 
cruise ships. Cancio’s new travel arm, 
OnCuba Travel, offers guided tours to 
Americans with the slogan “Be the first 
to witness the rise of free enterprise in 
Cuba.” 

Havana’s night life, once moribund, 
is alive again. In a former peanut-oil 
factory. La Fabrica de Arte Cubano 
hosts dancers, filmmakers, painters, 
photographers, and musicians. Across 
town, the Las Vegas Cabaret features 
a transvestite show. Havana, long a So- 
viet-style culinary wasteland, is now a 
fine place to go out for Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Iranian, Turkish, Swedish, or Chi- 
nese, in restaurants frequented by for- 
eigners but also by newly moneyed 
Cubans — ^what one of Cancio’s young 
writers, Carlos Manuel Alvarez, de- 
scribes as “specimens at the midway 
gallop between Cuba’s iron socialist 
morality and a certain post- realignment 
Havana consumerism.” 

One day this spring, as I rode through 
the city in a taxi, a glossy black BMW 
raced past, and a policeman at the next 
intersection gave the driver a deferen- 
tial salute. Until recently, the only known 
wealthy Cubans were a handful of mu- 
sicians and athletes who, in a special 
government dispensation meant to dis- 
suade them from leaving, were permit- 
ted to keep their foreign earnings. Even 
so, few were ostentatious, and, if they 
bought cars, they drove Peugeots or 
Hyundais. My taxi-driver explained that 
the car’s owner was probably an “enter- 
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tainer.” Another Cuban musician, he 
told me wistfully, owned a Ferrari. 

Officially, Cuba’s changes are in- 
tended to bring about “more social- 
ism,” but few Cubans seem to believe 
that. “We’re not only making peace 
with the Americans,” one senior Cuban 
official told me. “We’re changing ev- 
erything. But not even those of us in- 
volved in the process know what that 
means yet.” Cuba seems 
bound on a course not un- 
like that of Vietnam and 
China: hybrid Commu- 
nist states in which citi- 
zens enjoy few political 
liberties but significant 
economic freedom. 

Cubans like Cancio 
have deduced that expres- 
sions of resentment will get them no- 
where. One day, a pop-up protest 
blocked a road tunnel at the end of the 
Malecon, Havana’s seaside corniche. 
Several dozen of the Damas de Blanco — 
the Ladies in White, relatives of im- 
prisoned dissidents — had gathered to 
hold up flowers and pictures of their 
loved ones and to shout, “Down with 
the dictatorship!” Within ten minutes, 
police had herded the Damas onto buses 
and driven them away. All that was left 
was a mysterious group of civilians, 
shouting loyalist chants, and a few 
watchful policemen. 

All around the city, even as los cam- 
bios — the changes — take root, there is 
a world-weary acceptance of the revo- 
lution’s persistence and of its mistakes. 
When I asked Cancio what it meant to 
be a Marielito, he quoted a speech that 
Castro gave during the crisis, in which 
he repudiated the Cubans who had cho- 
sen to leave the country: “We don’t want 
them and we don’t need them.” Cancio 
shrugged, smiled, and said, “Well, here 
am. 

H ugo Cancio’s base in Havana — 
his office and his apartment — 
occupies the ninth floor of a flfties-era 
high-rise that overlooks the Malecon. 
The building has a quasi-official atmo- 
sphere, a remnant of the years in which 
every Cuban enterprise was mn by the 
government. It once housed the oper- 
ations room for Fidel’s Battle of Ideas, 
a campaign to rekindle revolutionary 
fervor that has been superseded by 


Raul’s Changes. In the lobby, a pair of 
bmsque concierges keep watch, and an 
elevator attendant sits all day, mutely 
pushing buttons. 

The OnCuba office has a sleek 
lounge, whose gray-and-white walls are 
decorated with lyrics by the Cuban mu- 
sician Silvio Rodriguez. One of them 
reads, “I prefer to talk of impossible 
things, because of the possible too much 
is already known.” In three 
workrooms, a half-dozen 
young Cubans sit intently 
at white benches with 
new large-screen Apple 
computers. 

Although the offices 
are in Havana, OnCuba is 
not officially distributed 
there; Cancio is accred- 
ited by Cuba’s Foreign Ministry as a 
representative of the foreign press. On- 
Cuba is printed in the U.S., distributed 
on charter flights that fly between Flor- 
ida and Cuba, and sold at American 
supermarkets, bookstores, and news- 
stands. There are stories about rick- 
shaw drivers, skaters, ballerinas, and 
this summer’s Art Biennial. The mag- 
azine avoids politics, but it reports, 
boosterishly, on the burgeoning U.S.- 
Cuba relationship. Last year, Joe Gar- 
cia, a Cuban-American congressman 
from Florida, caused controversy when 
he signalled that he might be in favor 
of ending the trade embargo against 
Cuba. Cancio put him on the cover. 

C ubans have always shown great 
initiative in finding alternatives to 
the anodyne government-sponsored 
news. For years, moonlighting engineers 
installed satellite dishes in homes, to 
bring in forbidden television shows. La 
bola, Cuba’s bush telegraph, transmits 
news around the island long before it 
is covered by state media. The latest in- 
novation is el paquete (the package), an 
electronic bundle of weekly news and 
entertainment, packed onto a USB stick 
and delivered by couriers on motor- 
bikes. A few months ago, Cancio as- 
signed a story on the subject, and the 
reporters found that el paquete mvzs effec- 
tively the island’s largest private busi- 
ness: it employs forty-five thousand Cu- 
bans, brings in one and a half million 
dollars a week, and reaches five million 
people — nearly half of Cuba’s popula- 


tion. After the report, Cancio negoti- 
ated with the head of el paquete to have 
OnCuba included. 

The magazine’s Web site also reaches 
many Cubans, as well as government 
minders, and that is where it occasion- 
ally mns into trouble. To lead the in- 
vestigative reporting team, Cancio hired 
an Uruguayan journalist named Fer- 
nando Ravsberg, who worked for the 
BBC in Cuba for two decades. Last 
summer, his reporters began covering 
places around the city where authori- 
ties were not regularly collecting gar- 
bage. At a disposal site on the outskirts, 
the journalists discovered a fetid en- 
campment, where scavengers raked 
through garbage for items to sell. In 
Cuba, where the government has long 
boasted of its social-welfare system, such 
sights are shocking. “We did the gar- 
bage story,” Ravsberg said, “and after- 
ward, lo and behold, the state television 
came along and reported on it.” 

OnCuba reports on social ills as a 
crusading local paper might in the 
United States — enough to rile the au- 
thorities but not enough to be seen as 
subversive. Ravsberg cautioned his re- 
porters not to overemphasize the scav- 
engers’ miserable lives. “They are young 
and were naturally affected by that, so 
I had to make them understand that it 
had to be put into the proper context,” 
he explained. “Which Latin-American 
country does not have people living in 
garbage?” 

One day in the office, I found Can- 
cio talking with an editor about a pho- 
tograph that he wanted removed from 
the Web site. Cancio told me that the 
photograph depicted a poet who had 
once been censured by the Party. “The 
person in that photo isn’t even men- 
tioned in the article. I don’t think they 
even knew who the poet was. So my 
question was: ‘What is the purpose of 
the photo, what does it contribute?”’ 
When I asked Cancio about his role as 
house censor, he gave a tortuous expla- 
nation: “The purpose of our project is 
not to hurt anyone’s feelings. It is to 
unite. And common points of exchange, 
educate, change hearts and minds. We 
want to be faithful to the tmth and to 
a new and dignified journalism for the 
country, but, if we can avoid hurting 
sensitivities unnecessarily, we should.” 
But, he added, he had hired youngsters 
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who were “not contaminated with par- 
adigms and ideologies that can lead to 
incomprehension. I want to surround 
myself with people who love their coun- 
try unconditionally but who are not 
bound to old and obsolete ideas.” 

C ancio was born in 1964 — five years 
after Fidel Castro seized power — 
into a family of entertainers. His father, 
Miguel Cancio, founded the popular 
sixties band Los Zafiros, along with one 
of his mother’s seven siblings, most of 
whom were also singers and musicians. 
Los Zafiros were inspired by the har- 
monious doo-wop of the Platters, but 
also incorporated infiuences from Cuban 
music and bossa nova. (The band’s hit 
“I Have Come” was revived in “Break- 
ing Bad,” playing winsomely as Walter 
White’s R.V.-cum-meth lab is destroyed 
by a bulldozer.) 

With his parents often away on tour, 
Cancio was looked after by his grand- 
mother, and though he showed talent 
as a percussionist, he was dismayed by 
his family’s bohemianism. He recalls 
waking up before school to find the liv- 
ing room fiiU of drunk musicians and 
coming home in the afternoon to find 
some of them stiU there, sleeping. “I de- 
cided then and there I didn’t want to be 
a musician,” he said. 

Cancio wanted instead to be a doc- 
tor, like his grandfather, and he man- 
aged good enough grades to attend a 
boarding school in the province of 
Matanzas. Then, one night, when he 
was sixteen, he was caught telling a for- 
bidden joke to other students in their 
dormitory bunks. Cancio recalls that it 
was one of the Pepito jokes, based on 
a beloved Cuban character, a smart-ass 
boy who pokes fun at everyone: “One 
day, Fidel asks his bodyguards to bring 
Pepito to teU him jokes; he wanted to 
laugh. So his bodyguards go to Pepi- 
to’s house. Pepito was just waking up 
and didn’t want to come, because he 
hadn’t yet had his breakfast, but he 
finally went. When he got to Fidel’s 
house, Fidel told Pepito he could have 
whatever he wanted. So Pepito asks for 
a hearty breakfast. When he is done 
eating, Fidel tells him, ‘Pepito, I want 
you to know that soon all the children 
of Cuba will be eating a breakfast like 
the one you’ve had today’ Pepito says 
to Fidel, ‘Did you bring me here to teU 


tales, or for you to teU them to me?’ ” 

Cancio and his friends were hauled 
in by the school authorities, forced to 
recant in front of their peers, and told 
that they were being expelled. “They 
said we had betrayed the trust of the 
revolution,” Cancio recalled. “From that 
moment on, I basically no longer had a 
future in the country, and my mother 
said we were going to have to go.” 

In those days, there was virtually no 
legal way to leave Cuba. Then, in April, 
1980, the Peruvian Embassy grounds 
in Havana were overrun by thousands 
of Cubans seeking asylum. After an 
acrimonious standoff, Castro an- 
nounced that all those who wished to 
leave could do so from the nearby port 
of Mariel — as long as they had a boat 
to take them. As Cuban- Americans 
scrambled to Mariel in yachts to evac- 
uate relatives, Fidel saw an opportu- 
nity to get rid of Cuba’s unwanted: 
State Security agents brought thou- 
sands of criminals from Cuba’s jails and 
inmates from mental asylums and 
loaded them onto boats. 

Mariel offered an unexpected way 
out for Cancio, along with his mother 
and his younger sister. Cancio recalled, 
“My mother told me that, to be able to 
go. I’d have to appear before a panel and 
say I was a homosexual. So I did that. 
I remember one of the panel members 
asked me, ‘Are you a passive or an ac- 


tive homosexual?’ ” Laughing, Cancio 
told me, “I didn’t knowwhat that meant, 
so I said, ‘Both things.’” 

C ancio was taken to a holding fa- 
cility in Havana, then to one near 
Mariel, a camp for unaccompanied 
males, where prospective emigres waited 
along with newly released criminals. He 
was frightened, and worried about his 
mother and sister, from whom he had 
been forcibly separated. After a few 
weeks, he was put on a luxurious Amer- 
ican cabin cmiser. As the boat left Mariel 
harbor, Cancio panicked and tried to 
dive overboard and swim ashore, but 
the American captain calmed him. 

In Miami, Cancio was reunited with 
his mother and sister, who had come on 
another boat, and they spent several days 
in the Orange Bowl, where refugees 
were kept until their relatives or social 
services could provide housing. Cancio 
recalls that he viewed his new surround- 
ings as “a world of infinite possibili- 
ties” — a phrase that he still repeats, like 
a slogan. After a few months, the Can- 
cios were given permanent accommo- 
dations in South Miami Beach, in a 
run-down Deco apartment building at 
Fourth and Collins. 

Because of the criminals in their 
midst, the Marielitos quickly acquired 
a fearsome reputation in the United 
States. In Brian De Palma’s 1983 re- 



“Nonsense, Dad — you look fabulous!” 



“Where’s Waldo in Jive years?” 
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make of “Scarface,” the vicious drug 
dealer Tony Montana is a Marielito. 
Not long after Cancio and his family 
moved to Miami, another Marielito 
pulled a gun on him and his sister out- 
side their building. Cancio’s mother, ter- 
rified of the crime in their neighbor- 
hood, forbade her daughter to go out 
on her own. 

Cancio graduated from Miami Beach 
High and went to work, as a busboy in 
a kosher restaurant, then as a security 
guard, then hawking clothes at a flea 
market. He got a break selling cars at 
a Mitsubishi dealership, and within six 
months hed become the sales manager. 
He moved on to a BMW dealership, 
and from there to pioneer Hyundai’s 
sales operation in South Florida. One 
night, he met a young woman, Marian, 
of Puerto Rican extraction. They began 
living together, and they had a daugh- 
ter, Cherie, and then Christy. By his 
mid-twenties, he said,“I had bought my 
first home, with a pool, and lived there 
with my family.” 

One day, during a trip to the Cay- 
man Islands, he met a visiting Cuban 
tourism official who confided that Cuba 
and the U.S. were about to authorize 
“family reunification trips.” Cancio re- 
turned to Miami and opened a travel 
agency offering “Viajes a Cuba.”He also 
got an OFAC license — a waiver from the 
U.S. Treasury Department to do busi- 


ness with Cuba. When the family vis- 
its were duly authorized, Cancio says, 
his business was “all ready to go.” 

Despite his success in the United 
States, Cancio was overwhelmed by 
nostalgia for Cuba. In December, 1993, 
he and his sister returned to spend 
Christmas with family in Varadero. 
Cancio teared up as he recalled knock- 
ing on relatives’ doors to surprise them. 
At the family house, boyhood friends 
came over to say hello, except for one, 
who had joined Cuban State Security. 
“I went to his house, a couple of streets 
away, and I shouted at him,” Cancio 
said. “But he didn’t come out.” 

I n April, 1994, with the Cuban econ- 
omy suffering from the loss of So- 
viet subsidies, the Castro government 
held a conference to promote reconcil- 
iation with the exile community in Flor- 
ida. It was a major about-face. Castro 
had repudiated the Cubans who left as 
gusanos — worms — and forbidden them 
to return home; he referred to Florida’s 
Cuban exile community as la Mafia de 
Miami. Cancio, who describes himself 
as “naive and politically out of the loop 
at the time,” nevertheless found him- 
self on the list of Cuban- Americans 
who were invited to the conference. He 
made a number of connections there, 
including several well-placed officials 
who have remained his friends. 


On the last day, the attendees stood 
in line, and one by one they were in- 
troduced to Fidel Castro for a quick 
handshake and a photograph. As Can- 
cio waited, he told me, “I thought about 
all the people who wanted to kill him, 
and then worried that his bodyguards 
could read my mind. But I didn’t feel 
any hatred or animosity toward him. 
There he was: taU, pinkish, long hands 
and long naUs. I saw him calling peo- 
ple by name. When it was my turn, he 
asked how my father was. He had seen 
a documentary about Los Zafiros.” 

Cancio watched the documentary — a 
portrayal of the decline of Los Zafiros, 
whose members had mostly succumbed 
to alcoholism — and decided to make 
his own film, focussing on the band’s 
“height of success, rather than on their 
disintegration.” He raised money, got 
permission to shoot in Cuba, and per- 
suaded his father to be his chief con- 
sultant on location. “The film threw me 
into the entertainment world — the 
world of my family — but as a producer, 
not as a performer,” Cancio said. “Zafiros, 
Blue Madness” had its premiere in 1997 
at the Cine Payret, in Old Havana, and 
won the People’s Choice Award at the 
Havana Film Festival that year. 

When he showed the movie in 
Miami, though, members of the anti- 
Castro exile community staged an 
angry demonstration, and a woman 
spat in Cancio’s face. “It turned me 
into an activist to exercise my right in 
favor of cultural exchange,” he said. He 
began to bring a different Cuban band 
to the United States every month, and 
formed a company to produce music 
videos. It was a sensible gambit: for 
decades, music had been among Cu- 
ba’s most popular legal exports. Can- 
cio mostly lost money on the bands’ 
tours, however, and his dealings with 
the regime infuriated Miami Cubans; 
he received threats, and a bomb was 
set off at a night club where one of his 
bands was booked. But the Cuban con- 
nection was lucrative in other ways. 
He brokered a deal between Cayman 
Airways and Cuba’s official travel 
agency, opening up a way for Cu- 
ban- Americans to bypass the U.S. travel 
ban. Then, in Febmary, 1996, two small 
airplanes piloted by anti-Castro exiles 
planning to drop propaganda leaflets 
over Havana were shot down, killing 
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four Cuban-Americans. President 
Clinton signed a stringent new sanc- 
tions package — ^which, for Cancio, pro- 
vided an opportunity. While most of 
the other Cuba-focussed travel agen- 
cies “scrambled to reinvent themselves,” 
Cancio took his customers and put 
them on planes to Cuba via the Cay- 
man Islands. “I made a bundle of cash,” 
he said. 

During the Bush years, things be- 
came difficult again: in 2003, in a crack- 
down timed to coincide with the U.S. 
invasion of Iraq, Castro arrested seventy- 
five dissidents, human-rights activists, 
and journalists, ushering in a period 
known as the Black Spring. After Can- 
cio wrote an article condemning the re- 
pression, he was not allowed back into 
Cuba for a year. Angry, he stayed away 
for four more. He concentrated on pro- 
ducing music and investing in Florida 
real estate; he also set up a lobbying 
group, Cambio Cubano, to advocate 
against the U.S. embargo. 

After Barack Obama took office, and 
tensions between Cuba and the U.S. 
subsided, the Cuban Interests Section 
in Washington contacted Cancio, ask- 
ing him for a copy of “Zafiros.” It was 
an overture. When a half sister in Cuba 
fell ill, Cancio was granted an emer- 
gency humanitarian visa to see her. 
During his visit, Cancio says, he was 
summoned for a meeting with mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. “They told me that 
they wanted me to resume my cultural 
activities on behalf of Cuba, and they 
apologized” for not allowing him to re- 
turn. Cancio said that he would criti- 
cize Castro again if it seemed warranted. 
“At the same time, I told them I would 
never do anything against my country.” 
For the government, Cancio was an ap- 
pealing figure: a Cuban- American cap- 
italist who was also a patriot, and not 
averse to working within the Party’s lim- 
itations — especially if his business got 
a boost. 

After returning to Miami, Cancio 
began signing up big-ticket Cuban 
groups for concerts in the US.: Los Van 
Van, NG La Banda, Pablo MUanes. He 
booked Silvio Rodriguez for his first 
U.S. tour, including a sold-out concert 
at Carnegie Hall. “We sold 1.8 million 
dollars’ worth of tickets,” he told me. 

In 2011, the Cuban cardinal, Jaime 


Ortega, told Cancio that he had spo- 
ken with Raul and become convinced 
that a transformation was coming. “I 
realized that my country was changing 
enormously,” Cancio said. “I decided to 
get a lot more involved in the United 
States in helping look for a change of 
policy toward Cuba.” He also met with 
Cuban officials, and told them that they 
“needed to be more open to Miami Cu- 
bans, too, and not treat us like fucking 
immigrants.” In 2012, Cuba passed a 
new immigration law that lifted 
long-standing travel restrictions; it also 
permitted Cubans living in Miami to 
visit without overt stigma or sanction. 
“The rhetoric changed,” Cancio said. 
“You no longer hear us referred to as la 
Mafia de Miami. We began to feel more 
at home in our country.” He added, 
“They know that most of the new busi- 
nesses opening up in Cuba are being 
done with Miami money.” 

M uch of the investment coming 
into “the new Cuba” is opaque, 
but in Havana it is easy to see the signs 
of American money: glitzy new bars 
and restaurants, financed by investors 
in Miami and elsewhere. Since 2009, 
Obama has been raising the limits on 
remittances, and at least two billion dol- 
lars a year is now flowing into the coun- 
try. Many of the homes being bought 
and restored in Cuba are also financed 
with Miami money, either with loans 
from Cuban-Americans to their rela- 
tives or with outright investments. The 
new property law allows only Cuban 
citizens to buy and sell real estate, so 
there is a booming business for front 
people, called testaferros. Cuban-Amer- 
icans have an advantage, being required 
only to legally reacquire their Cuban 
nationality. Many are apparently doing 
so, and hanging on to their U.S. citizen- 
ship as well. In Havana, I met a suc- 
cessful Miami night-club owner who is 
converting his family’s old home into a 
boutique hotel. He flies back to Miami 
every couple of months to bring cash 
from his U.S. bank in order to pay for 
the work. 

The club owner told me that he also 
does much of his shopping back home. 
Despite the new money, in many places 
consumer goods still aren’t available; 
Havana remains a challenging place to 
buy a Phillips screwdriver or a pair of 


Nikes. In Varadero, I met a friend of 
Cancio ’s who had left with him from 
Mariel, thirty-five years ago. He ex- 
plained that he flew each month to 
Miami, where he had worked for years 
as a waiter and as a taxi-driver, to pick 
up his Social Security check. He re- 
turned to Havana with a duffelbag 
stuffed full of consumer items to hand 
off to a fence and a few to sell: “Three 
cell phones, ten Lycras, ten toothpastes, 
ten vitamins, ten Omega-8s.” Between 
goods that he smuggled into Cuba and 
rum and cigars that he took back to 
Miami, he earned an extra five hundred 
dollars a month — just enough to live 
on, he said. 

O ne afternoon in Miami, Cancio 
drove me around in his black 
7 Series BMW, passing Fourth and Col- 
lins, where the Marielito had pulled a 
gun on him and his sister. The neigh- 
borhood had changed a lot, he said. At 
South Point, which overlooks the wa- 
terway from the ocean to Miami Har- 
bor, he pointed to the tallest apartment 
tower and informed me that Tom Herz- 
feld, his backer at Fuego, owned its tri- 
plex penthouse. 

Cancio wanted a hamburger, so we 
drove to Lincoln Road Mali, an upscale 
pedestrian shopping strip. Cancio was 
wearing his usual gear — a designer polo 
shirt, fitted jeans, and Gucci loafers. He 
had on a distinctive gold watch with 
Gothic lettering. “It’s a Cuervo y So- 
brinos,” he explained, a defunct Cuban 
brand that had been revived by a Swiss 
watchmaker; he had bought his at the 
factory, in Lugano. As we waited for 
our food, Cancio toyed with his iPhone, 
monitoring a series of e-mails, texts, and 
phone calls. One e-mail was from a 
prominent Cuban- American business- 
man with ties to Google, who wanted 
to confer about the employees’ visit. Mes- 
sages came in steadily, and he announced 
each one. As he finished his fries, he in- 
dicated a new one, from the editor of 
Billboard. 

When potential investors visit Cuba, 
Cancio introduces them to local resi- 
dents, as well as to businesspeople. “If 
you want to do business here you have 
to know the people and the culture,” he 
said. The key introductions he provides 
are to government officials, some of 
whom wield considerable authority over 
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the economy. As a middleman, Cancio 
knows that his success depends on de- 
livering results to both the U.S. and 
Cuba, without prejudice. He likes to 
point out that, with each step toward 
restoring diplomatic relations, Fuego’s 
stock has risen. A large American P.R. 
firm recently signed a contract with 
Cancio to represent clients who are in- 
terested in doing business in Cuba. So 
far, the most significant changes in U.S. 
law are loosened restrictions on travel 
and telecommunications, and Fuego is 
striving to take advantage. It owns 
MASceU, a Miami-based phone-card 
firm that is now operating in Cuba, and 
Cancio has also secured exclusive deals 
with two U.S. telecommunications firms, 
which he would identify only as “mid- 
sized, with annual revenues of five to 
seven hundred million dollars.” He said, 
“For them, we’ve been doing a study of 
the Cuban market for potential busi- 
ness opportunities.” 

Around the time Fuego launched its 
real-estate magazine, it began bringing 
tourists to Cuba, hosting lunch visits at 
OnCubas offices. At one of those ses- 
sions, Cancio spoke to twenty-five Amer- 
icans of retirement age. As the tourists — 
comfortable shoes, bottled water — asked 
questions, he gave them what sounded 
curiously like a political stump speech. 
“OnCuba is a way to show that Cuba is 
changing — a new country, more toler- 
ant, with defects, yes, but one that is 
changing,” he said. The new Cuba he 
envisioned was “defined not only by the 
Castro brothers, or their enemies, or any 
particular group, but by the whole Cuban 
family.” 

That new Cuba is unlikely to come 
as fast as Cancio would like. Frank Mora, 
the director of the Latin- American stud- 
ies center at Florida International Uni- 
versity, and a former Deputy Assistant 
U.S. Secretary of Defense under Obama, 
told me that governments on both sides 
are slowed by caution and internal re- 
sistance. Of Cuba, he said, “The regime 
is overwhelmed at the moment, and 
there’s an element of improvisation — 
as always with the Cubans — so they are 
going to go very slowly. ’’The model is 
Vietnam, not China, he said. “They fear 
the speed of China’s transition, and 
Tiananmen Square is their nightmare.” 

Mora suggested that there was no 
certainty that more capitalism would 


lead to more democracy. “I think Obama 
is making a bet that this will help make 
the Cubans the agents of their own 
change,” he said. “I think Raul is mak- 
ing a bet that this will ultimately 
strengthen the hand of the Party. There 
will be people making more money, and 
some may transfer that economic power 
to a desire for political reform. On the 
other hand, those same people may help 
put the brakes on by supporting the re- 
gime, so as to protect their investments.” 

Despite the excitement in the United 
States, American investment in Cuba 
is still essentially notional. “The num- 
ber is zero,” John Kavulich, the presi- 
dent of the US.-Cuba Trade and Eco- 
nomic Council, told me. Although 
Obama has introduced a few exceptions 
to the U.S. embargo, much of it still 
stands. And its effect is compounded in 
Cuba by what Kavulich described as an 
“internal embargo.” As Kavulich points 
out, you can give a relative in Holguin 
money to start a hair salon, but he’ll 
need to ask the local bureaucracy for a 
license to import shampoo. 

Luis Rene Fernandez Tabio, an 
economist who does research for the 
government, said that Cuba must be 
wary. “If the free market were allowed 
here, there would be nothing left for 
the Cubans in seventy-two hours,” he 
said. “The challenge for us is to make 
sure the Cuban population understands 
that socialism is the way to vouchsafe 
Cuba’s national sovereignty. A pros- 
perous and sustainable socialism.” 
When Obama and Castro appeared 
on television to announce the resto- 
ration of relations, Obama stood and 
talked in detail about the future he 
hoped to encourage in Cuba. Raul Cas- 
tro, wearing a military uniform, re- 
mained in his seat and spoke in gen- 
eralities — a display of ambivalence that 
Cubans have not failed to interpret. 
Although his government has enter- 
tained many proposals from U.S. busi- 
nesses, it has committed to almost none. 
The government, which controls three- 
quarters of the economy, is far more 
concerned with policing than with 
growth. The Cuban- American lawyer 
Pedro Freyre, who represents a num- 
ber of companies interested in doing 
business in Cuba, told me, “If the Cu- 
bans could run their economy the way 
they run State Security, then Cuba will 


be the next Singapore.” But as long as 
the Castros are alive everything will 
depend on being able to deal with the 
government. 

When I asked Cancio about the diffi- 
culties of negotiating with the govern- 
ment, he took a long time to answer: 
“It’s, uh, it’s not a comfortable place to 
be.” A few days earlier, he’d been sum- 
moned by officials to discuss a com- 
plaint. The meeting had gone on for 
three hours. “They came over all flat- 
tering, like, ‘We love what you do,”’ he 
said. “ ‘It’s not us, but some guy in the 
bureaucracy who doesn’t understand 
anything. You don’t want to jeopardize 
everything you’ve done over one little 
thing.’ ’’Cancio explained that there was 
a group of hard-liners within the De- 
partment of Revolutionary Orientation 
who opposed him. Their channel for 
attacking him was a small group of 
Cuban journalists, who called him “the 
Americans’Trojan horse.”But Ravsberg 
suggested that Cancio had allies, too: 
“Cancio is atendido” — meaning, roughly, 
protected — “at a very high level, above the 
Ideological Department.” Who would 
that be? “Technically, the next person 
higher is Diaz-Canel.” Miguel Diaz- 
Canel is the Vice-President, picked to 
succeed Raul Castro when he steps 
down, in 2018. “And then it’s Raul.” 

Over lunch, Cancio said that if he 
had a guardian angel he didn’t know 
who it was. “I have always thought 
that I don’t have any clout, but that they 
are using me,” as a test of how far the 
Cambios can extend without threaten- 
ing the Party’s authority. Cancio told 
me that a well-connected Cuban friend 
had recently called to invite him to his 
house. “He said, ‘I have some guys here 
who are talking about you.’ I got there, 
and there were three officials, and they 
were drinking Blue Label. I recognized 
one of them. He had caused me prob- 
lems years before. When he saw me, he 
exclaimed, ‘This guyhe’s a son ofabitch.’ 
Then he said, ‘Drink with me.’ And he 
said to his friends, ‘This son of a bitch 
has won a space in Cuba, more even 
than we have, maybe. He’s a cabrdn” — a 
clever bastard. What the man said was 
resentful, but it was also a grudging 
recognition of a slow but profound 
change. “He kept saying, ‘Y)u’re a cabrdn, 
man, and you deserve everything you’ve 
achieved.’ ” ♦ 
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ROZCHAST 


5HOUT5 & MURMUR5 

BACK YARD BIRD TALK 

BY ROZ CHA5T 


Cast: 

Sarah (house sparrow) 

Fred (tufted titmouse) 

Carl (woodpecker) 

Jimmy (cardinal) 

Sarah: Did you see that crow ear- 
lier? He looked mean. Maybe not as 
mean as that crow from yesterday. I 
wonder if they know each other. I don’t 
like crows. The neighbor over there 
just pulled out his lawnmower. It’s going 
to be noisy for a while. Hey! There’s a 
bug! I’m gonna get him. Shit. He flew 
away. I can’t believe I’m hungry again. 
I just ate. I ate, like, ten worms, and 
they weren’t even that good. If I keep 
this up. I’m going to weigh a pound. 
Look! There’s Jimmy! Let’s fly over 
and say hi. 

Fred: Who’s Jimmy? I don’t know 
Jimmy. Why do you think I know 
Jimmy? Fm staying on this branch. 
This is the best branch. O.M.G. I’ve 
never sat on a more fantastic branch 
in my life. I like most branches, but this 
one really takes the cake. It’s comfy. 
Some branches aren’t so comfy. Too 
many twigs, or the bark is peeling off 
in a weird way. This one’s really leafy, 
too. Can you believe how sunny and 
warm it is? This is so great. This is one 
sweet branch. I feel good. I am really 
happy right now. 

Carl: Shut up, shut up, shut up. 
Please, for the love of God, just shut up. 

Sarah: Jimmy is a cardinal. You 
met Jimmy yesterday. I’m hungry. Is 
this leaf food? No. I’m flying to that 
house over there. They’ve got a hang- 
ing thing with seed in it, and I’m going 
to eat a bunch of seed. I can’t wait. I’m 
salivating. Oh, boy. Here comes Jimmy. 
Maybe I won’t fly just yet. I like Jimmy 
even though he’s a cardinal. There’s a 
plane up there. 

Fred: Jimmy is so red! How can a 
bird be that red? It’s not right. Birds 
shouldn’t be red. I’m not red. I’m gray 
and brown. Why is he so red? That 


bothers me. He’s too red. I’m scared. I 
don’t like his face. It’s a scary face. I 
love this branch, but I’m scared of Jim- 
my’s face. Why does he look like that? 
I’m going to a branch far away from 
Jimmy, but also where I can keep look- 
ing at him. This branch seems O.K. 
Yes. This is pretty good, I think. 

Carl: Say, Fred. Do you ever have 
a thought and not express it? 

Fred: No. You know what? This 
branch isn’t as good as my old branch. 
I want to fly back to the old branch. 



but the old branch is too close to Jimmy, 
and his face is stiU scary. I don’t know 
what to do. Go away, Jimmy! Go away! 
There’s something shiny on the ground. 
It’s not a stick. I don’t like it. What is 
it? Oh. It’s a beer can. I wish Jimmy 
weren’t here. Go away, Jimmy! 

Jimmy: Hey, hey, people! Look alive, 
’cause Jimmy’s back in town! I’m the 
best bird for miles and miles. Big bad 
Jimmy’s back on the prowl. If you don’t 
like it, you can lump it. Jimmy’s the 
name, symmetry’s the game. Sarah! 
Hey, Mama! Lookin’ good! I can tell 
you’ve been preening! 

SARAH:Jimmy! Jimmy! Jimmy! Hey, 
Jimmy! Over here! Go away, pine sis- 
kin! Beat it! No, not you, Jimmy! I’m 
yelling at the siskin! I’m not yelling at 
you! Jimmy! Jimmy! I love you! Let’s 
ditch this Popsicle stand! 


Carl: You guys are morons. 

Jimmy: Yo, guys! Check out my crest! 
Can you believe how huge it is? Have 
you ever seen such a thing of beauty? 
Dig it! Eyes on the crest, people! 

Fred: I’ve got a crest, too. 

Jimmy: What are you, nuts? You 
gotta be kidding! That’s a tiny crest! A 
tiny stupid titmouse crest! It’s not even 
a crest — it’s a tuft! Ha! Ha! You’re a 
teeny tiny titmouse, Fred, and that is 
one teeny tiny titmouse tuft. 

Carl: Why me. Lord? Why me? 

Sarah: Hey, Jimmy! Are you hun- 
gry? There’s a pond not too far from 
here. We could fly there in a heartbeat, 
and go for a dip and see what devel- 
ops. Siskin! Go away! Damn it! There 
are berry bushes near the pond. We 
could go to the pond and eat berries. 
Check me out. I have pretty feathers. 
Lady cardinals are a stupid color, Jimmy. 
Nobody likes that color. It’s not even 
a real color. There’s that neighbor’s cat. 
He’s a sneak thief. 

Fred: Hey, Sarah. I found a bug. 
This looks like a tasty one. You can 
have it. 

Sarah: Fred, stop talking to me. 

Jimmy: This is boring. I’m off. Bye. 

Sarah: Jimmy! Jimmy! Don’t leave! 
Damn it! He flew away. Fred, I don’t 
want that bug, Fred. I’m sick of bugs. 
I ate nineteen bugs already today. Look, 
the people at that house are having a 
picnic in their back yard. Last week, I 
found part of a hot dog on the ground. 
It was so great. It’s going to rain. Look 
at the cloud over there. 

Fred: I like you, Sarah. You can eat 
this bug I found for you. I think you’ll 
like this bug. He looks like a juicy one. 
I never saw such a good bug, and it’s 
for you, Sarah. 

Sarah: Fred, come here with that 
bug right now. Go away, siskin! Get 
lost! 

Fred: O.K. Here I come with the 
bug! I’m coming, Sarah! Hold on. I’m 
almost there! Don’t fly away! Fuck. I 
dropped the bug. I’m such an idiot. 

Sarah: Never mind, Fred. I’m outta 
here. Goodbye, Fred. Goodbye, Carl. 

Fred: Bye, Sarah. Oh, oh, oh. Why 
was I ever born? 

Carl: Come on, Fred. Let’s go to 
that tree over there before it starts to 
pour. 

Fred: O.K., Carl. ♦ 
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PERSONAL HI5TORY 

THE ACTUAL HOLLI5TER 


A California town and its name. 

BY DAVE EGGER5 



T he year I txirned forty- three, I woke 
up one morning and thought it 
would be a good day to go to Hollister. 
I’d been seeing those hoodies around, 
and the place had been on my mind. So 
I found an old atlas in my garage, checked 
the map of California to make sure I re- 
membered how to get there, and left. No 
one was expecting me and I wasn’t ex- 
pecting anything. It was the kind of trip 
a middle-aged man takes when his chil- 
dren are at a trampoline birthday party. 

The drive took two hours from the 
San Francisco Bay Area, south on 280 
to 85 to 101 to 25. Along 280, there 
are tens of thousands of acres of heavily 
wooded hills surrounding the Crystal 


Springs reservoir. It is incalculably valu- 
able land, all of it protected. Eventually, 
it flattens out a bit, and the climate gets 
drier as you drop into the Central Val- 
ley. The hills go from green to gold, but 
are no less beautiful. Soon, there are farms 
on either side of the highway, and pump- 
kin sellers and stables and dust. It feels 
very Old West, and you’re only an hour 
or so from San Francisco. 

Hollister emerges in no particular 
hurry. Tidy rows of onions, cherry trees, 
and bell peppers give way to a small 
factory or two — a group of women in 
hairnets were taking a break in front of 
Marich Confectionery as I passed — and 
then there are diners and gas stations 


and, finally, a downtown that seems time- 
less without being in any way quaint. 
There is a beautiful red brick church, 
Hollister United Methodist, and, within 
walking distance, an array of well-kept 
Victorian homes, but there are empty 
storefronts and vacant offices, too. On 
the town’s main thoroughfare, San Benito 
Street, I drove past an office building 
with a sign in the window: 

THIS BUILDING IS NOT EMPTY 
IT IS FULL OF POTENTIAL 

Nearby, a pair of women were stand- 
ing on a corner holding signs that said 
“Pray to End Abortion.” Behind them was 
a pawnshop, and down the way Hazel’s 
Thrift Shop and a motel called Cinder- 
ella — not to be confused with the nearby 
quinceanera and bridal shop, which offers 
clothing for “both novias and princesasd 
The town bleeds into agriculture on all 
sides, and beyond the farms are the hflls, 
largely unmarred by any constmction. 

It is a strangely complete town, like 
something out of a Richard Scarry book. 
There are factories, farms, schools, rail- 
roads, horses, sheep, goats, and barns. 
There are men wearing cowboy hats and 
driving pickup trucks. There is a base- 
ball-card shop. A sign for the high-school 
homecoming dance advertises its theme: 
A Disney Ball. 

I’d been to Hollister twice since I 
moved to the West Coast from Illinois, 
twenty- three years ago. Each time, I made 
a point of first visiting the old Hazel 
Hawkins Memorial Hospital. On this 
visit, I remembered it being close to the 
town center, and, sure enough, I found 
it easily. But something seemed differ- 
ent. A sign out front read “Prayer is the 
best way to get to Heaven — but tres- 
passing is faster.”Then, on the corner of 
Hawkins and Monterey, I saw a large 
sign that said “For Lease.” This was new 
to me — ^what was once a town center- 
piece, a delicate Spanish colonial with 
Italianate flourishes, had apparently been 
carved up into small offices. I parked and 
looked more closely. 

I figured that given the building’s or- 
igin as a hospital, and its status as one of 
the town’s oldest buildings, the occupants 
would be of the nonprofit sort — Junior 
League, Historical Society, Ladies Aux- 
iliary. So I walked up the left-leaning 
white steps, noting that the sculpted 
cherubs on the front portico had been 


The name is now associated with some degree of taste and status all over the world. 
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repainted without great care.To the right 
of the front door, a sign in the bay win- 
dow announced, “free First Month Rent 
Great Deals. ’’Through the window, I 
could see a desk, and on it an early- 
nineties computer in the beginning 
stages of decomposition. The contrast 
between the building’s rococo exterior 
and its garage-sale interior was startling. 

In the lobby, on a low table, there was 
a tidy array of brochures and business 
cards for taxi operators, churches, faith 
healers, and purveyors of bail bonds. To 
the left was the New Light Embassy, 
which billed itself as a “Whole Brain 
Learning & Hypnotherapy Center . . . En- 
riching, Developing, and Empowering, 
the Human Potential.” Occupying much 
of the right wing of the building was the 
NewLife Worship Center. 

But there was no one inside. No one 
in the New Light Embassy, no one in 
the NewLife Worship Center. “Did you 
know Jesus attended church?” a green 
leaflet asked. “This is something we do 
not hear about often, but it is tme.” Then, 
in the sad silence of the dormant budd- 
ing, there was a sound. A thumping. I 
followed it down the hallway to a door. 
A floor mat in front said “Eli’s Chop 
Shop,” alongside a tricolored barber pole. 
Voices could be heard amid the hip-hop, 
and for a second I was so happy to know 
that there was someone in this building 
that I thought about going inside. But 
instead I left. 

On the front lawn, under an old wil- 
low, I stood with no clear idea of what 
to do. I watched a man across the street 
cutting his grass and I cycled through a 
series of conclusions and emotions. I was 
saddened by the state of the building. 
The interior was gloomy, and the ten- 
ants seemed temporary and uncommit- 
ted to the upkeep of the building. And 
I cared about this why? 

F ifteen years ago, the word “Hollis- 
ter” meant little to anyone. Now it’s 
hard to walk around any city, from Mel- 
bourne to Montreal to Mumbai, with- 
out seeing it stitched on someone’s shirt 
or hoodie. Abercrombie & Eitch, which 
launched Hollister in 2000, has done 
an extraordinary job with brand pene- 
tration: in 2013, there were flve hundred 
and eighty- seven Hollister stores around 
the world, and the brand netted more 
than two billion dollars in sales. 


The clothes themselves rarely depart 
from the realm of sweatshirts and sweat- 
pants — ^they’re eerily similar to the comfort- 
wear you can buy at Target or Walmart. 
But a Hanes hoodie at Target is thirteen 
dollars, while a Hollister hoodie is $44.95. 
This implies that “Hollister” itself means 
something and is worth something. 

Eor years, employees of Hollister stores, 
during orientation, were given the story, 
and it goes something like this: John M. 
Hollister was born at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and spent his summers in 
Maine as a youth. He was an adventurous 
boy who loved to swim in the clear and 
cold waters there. He graduated from Yale 
in 1915 and, eschewing the cushy Man- 
hattan life suggested for him, set sail for 
the Dutch East Indies, where he purchased 
a mbber plantation in 1917. He fell in love 
with a woman named Meta and bought 
a fifty-foot schooner. He and Meta sailed 
around the South Pacific, treasuring “the 
works of the artisans that lived there,” 
and eventually settled in Los Angeles, in 
1919. They had a child, John, Jr., and 
opened a shop in Laguna Beach that sold 
goods from the South Pacific — furniture, 
jewelry, linens, and artifacts. When 
John, Jr., came of age and took over the 
business, he included surf clothing and 
gear. (He was an exceptional surfer him- 
self) His surf shop, which bore his name, 
grew in popularity until it became a glob- 
ally recognized brand. The Hollister story 
is one of “passion, youth and love of the 
sea,” evoking “the harmony of romance, 
beauty, adventure.” 

None of this is true. Most of Aber- 
crombie & Pitch’s brands — including 
the now defunct Gilly Hicks and Ruehl 
No. 925 — have had fictional backstories, 
conceived by Mike Jeffries, the compa- 
ny’s former C.E.O. Abercrombie ScEitch 
told the Los Angeles Times that the com- 
pany pulled the name Hollister out of 
thin air, so any connection between the 
brand and the town is coincidental. Even 
so, the company’s relationship with Hol- 
lister, California, population thirty-six 
thousand, has not exactly been one of 
benevolent indifference. 

In 2006, a Hollister merchant put 
“Rag City Blues: Hollister” on vintage 
bluejeans and decided to file a federal 
trademark application for her label. She 
subsequently received threats from at- 
torneys representing Abercrombie & 
Eitch. She was baffled; the lawyers had 


told her, in essence, that putting her town’s 
name on the clothing would provoke a 
lawsuit — that the trademark attached to 
its brand superseded the rights of the 
town. (The company sees its legal op- 
position to the merchant as strictly a 
trademark issue, which has nothing to 
do with the merchant’s being from Hol- 
lister.) According to the L.A. Times, stu- 
dents at a local high school worried that 
their sports uniforms would engender 
more legal letters. In an effort to smooth 
things over, town leaders suggested to 
Abercrombie that the company open an 
outlet in Hollister. It seemed to make 
sense — a Hollister store in the town of 
Hollister — ^but they were told that the 
company’s aspirational brand would not 
find the right audience in Hollister. (The 
company does not have any recollection 
of this request.) 

The town has no mall and few bou- 
tiques or cafes. It is not a tourist destina- 
tion, like nearby Salinas, the home of John 
Steinbeck, or Gilroy, known as “the gar- 
lic capital of the world.” Many of its older 
residents are Caucasian, but Hollister’s 
demographics have been changing for the 
past fifty years, and today sixty-seven per 
cent of residents identify as Latino. Most 
of them work on the surrounding farms 
or in the few nearby factories. Hollister is 
an unglamorous town, but its name is now 
associated with some degree of taste and 
status all over the world. Which is odd, 
because the town benefits in almost no 
way from this success. 

The rise of the Hollister brand has 
been especially strange to me, because it 
was my great-great-grandfather T. S. 
Hawkins who helped found the town of 
Hollister. Growing up, I was confronted 
daily by his white-bearded face, in an old 
photograph that hung in our living room 
in Illinois. A few feet away, his rifle, which 
he carried from Missouri to California, 
rested over our mantel. 

T he real story of Hollister begins in 
Marion County, Missouri, twenty 
miles from Mark Twain’s home town of 
Hannibal, in 1836. This is when T. S. 
Hawkins was born, the eldest of nine 
children, his parents farmers, their peo- 
ple having travelled from Ireland and 
England and Scotland to the early Vir- 
ginia settlements. 

The Hawkins family lived in two 
adjoining log cabins with one roof 
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covering both. The boys of the family 
slept in the attic, near the clapboard 
roof, and listened to the tapping of the 
rain in the summer. “The boards made 
a good roof to turn off the rain,” Haw- 
kins wrote in his autobiography, “Some 
Recollections of a Busy Life,” self- 
published in 1913. 

But in the winter when the wind blew the 
fine snow would drift through the interstices 
between the boards of the roof. It was glori- 
ous up in the old-fashioned feather bed, with 
the blankets pulled up to one’s ears, listening 
to the roar of the wind, the pelting of the hail 
and snow and the war of the elements, until 
one fell asleep. 

In the morning, we would awake to find 
the bedding and the floor covered an inch or 
more in drifted snow. ... It seems at this 
distance a rough life; but I do not remember 
that we ever considered it so, and it certainly 
served to make one hardy and self-reliant. 

They hunted squirrels and quail and 
the occasional possum, and they ate their 
own pigs, in bacon and ham form, three 
times a day, for months on end. They 
made wool clothing for special occasions, 
but for everyday clothes they used bark — 
bark of “various trees,” Hawkins notes, 
though it’s hard to picture the clothing. 
You have to assume it was a fabric that 
breathed. 

Hawkins attended the customary one- 
room schoolhouse, a few months a year, 
until he was sixteen. At that point, with 
his younger brothers able to take on his 
duties at the farm, Hawkins was freed 
to pursue his education. He made out 
for Kentucky, to live with his grand- 
father, a journey of five hundred miles, 
which for a “diffident, awkward, back- 
woods boy” felt “like going out of the 
world.” 

He tried his hand at teaching, and 
then medicine, before returning home 
with three hundred dollars. 

I was content to remain idle for a short 
time, spending my days floating down the 
Meramec in my canoe or resting under 
the shade of the trees. But this could not 
last long, and soon I commenced to look 
around for something to do. From our 
home the nearest village was twenty miles. 
Scattered here and there was a country 
store. There was none nearer than seven or 
eight miles from our place, and I conceived 
the idea that I could establish myself in the 
business. . . . 

I immediately went to work with a 
carpenter, and by the end of July, I had a 
building twenty by forty feet, with shelv- 
ing and counter complete. I had already gone 
to St. Louis to a firm who were engaged in 
the business of furnishing country stores, and 
as I was entirely ignorant of what I needed, 


they selected a stock invoicing about two 
thousand dollars, on which I paid my three 
hundred dollars, and the balance they carried 
for me. 

It’s important to note several things 
at this point. First, a wholesaler provided 
T. S. Hawkins with two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of goods, which in today’s 
currency would be about fifty thousand 
dollars. Second, although Hawkins had 
no experience in retail sales, the whole- 
saler was risking the credit, with no col- 
lateral. Third, Hawkins was all of twenty- 
one years old. 

The store was successful. Hawkins 
served as his own “clerk, janitor, book- 
keeper and everything else.” When it got 
dark, he would go home for his eve- 
ning meal before returning to the store, 
where he would “pull a cot from under 
the counter, make it up, and sleep until 
morning with a gun by my side. As a 
good many rough characters visited the 
mountains, it was not considered safe to 
leave the store, a half mile from the near- 
est house, over night.” 

The next year, he married Catherine 
Patton, a well-bred woman from two old 
Southern families. Within a year, her 
health began to fail, and their doctor 
recommended that they move to a milder, 
drier climate. Hawkins sold up, and began 
preparing for a trip out West. By the time 
he was ready, he and Catherine had a 
baby, a boy named TW, and the travel- 
ling party had grown to twenty people, 
including Hawkins’s father and his 
brother-in-law, along with sixty head of 
cattle, four wagons, fourteen horses, and 
seventeen oxen. 

This was not the great emigration 


of the gold rush, ten years earlier. The 
Hawkinses saw other wagons only 
intermittently. They expected to come 
across ample bison to shoot and eat, 
but found none; during the journey, 
they were able to kill only two ante- 
lope. Instead, they relied on trade with 
Indians, with other travellers, and with 
settlers. There had recently been a no- 
torious event, the Mountain Meadows 
massacre, in southern Utah, in which 
a hundred and twenty men, women, 
and children from Arkansas were killed 
by Mormon militias masquerading as 
Native Americans, and so the Haw- 
kins party joined forces with another 
wagon train heading West from Illi- 
nois. But the Mormons they encoun- 
tered as they neared Salt Lake were 
friendly, Hawkins wrote. 

As we had been living on bacon and salt 
meats, with no vegetables for so long, I 
sought out a large house which I thought 
gave promise of affluence. I knocked on the 
front door, but received no answer, so I went 
to the back of the house, where under a tree 
sat a large, solid-looking man with a babe 
on each knee, while a dozen other children, 
from two to eight years, were playing 
around. Two women were washing clothes 
in the same tub, while a third was hanging 
them (the clothes, not the women) out to 
dry. It was my first view of polygamy. The 
man, as all others I met later, looked fat and 
happy, while all the women looked tired and 
careworn. 

They travelled across the Bear River, 
and only then did they experience the 
kind of hardship and tragedy that aU 
Western travellers had come to expect. 

In the Illinois company was a dare-devil 
of a young man, and when the cattle were 
well into the river he followed them on his 
horse. He had about reached the middle, the 
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horse swimming gallantly, when the man and 
horse suddenly disappeared. After a time the 
horse came to the surface further across, but 
we never saw the young man again. We 
camped on the bank and all hands turned 
out to search for the body. The ferryman as- 
sured us that it was entirely useless, that Bear 
River never gave up its dead. 

They traversed the Sierra Nevadas. 
They found Angels Camp and French 
Camp and crossed the Livermore Val- 
ley southwest to San Francisco Bay, near 
Milpitas. Hawkins finally arrived in 
Mountain View in 1860. 

“So ended our journey across the 
plains,” he wrote. “I have read somewhere 
the saying that the ‘Good Lord takes 
care of children and fools.’ Looking back- 
ward, I cannot but feel that we must have 
belonged to one or both of those divi- 
sions of humanity.” 

The health of Catherine Hawkins 
initially improved, but she died less than 
two years after the journey. To some, this 
would have seemed like a cruel trick 
played by a malevolent god. But Haw- 
kins decided to stay in California. 

Only those who have lost the compan- 
ion of their young manhood can know the 
utter darkness that can come and the feeling 
that the bottom has dropped out of one’s 
hopes and aspirations, that the world has 
come to an end, so far as one’s own life is 
concerned. I realized, however, that hard 
work and unceasing work was the only 
panacea for me. 

Hawkins bought two hundred acres 
just north of Gilroy and married Emma 
Day, the daughter of a farmer. In 1864, 
they had their first child, Charles, and 
by 1867 Hawkins was a father of four 
and a prosperous farmer. Though he was 
largely self-taught, that year he shipped, 
he wrote, ten thousand centals of wheat 
to San Francisco. 

Hawkins soon heard about a Colo- 
nel W. W. Hollister, who owned twenty- 
one thousand acres of agricultural land 
nearby. For many years, that land had 
been in the hands of Spanish clergy, 
after most of its Native American in- 
habitants had been expelled or drawn 
into the mission system. When Mex- 
ico gained independence from Spain, 
much of it was given to Mexican sol- 
diers and settlers. After the Mexican- 
American War, Hollister bought his 
tract of land from Francisco Perez Pa- 
checo. HoUister had followed a south- 
ern path to California, from Ohio down 
through New Mexico and Arizona to 


Santa Barbara and then north. He’d 
started out with eight or nine thousand 
head of sheep, intending to move the 
largest herd of its kind across the con- 
tinent. By the end, he had only a few 
thousand left, but when the Civil War 
began HoUister made a fortune seUing 
wool that outfitted the Union Army. 

By 1868, HoUister was ready to seU 
his property, part of a ranch known as 
San Justo. Hawkins organized a group of 
local farmers to buy the parcel for three 
hundred and seventy thousand doUars.They 
spUt the land into fifty tracts, leaving a 
hundred acres in the center for a town site. 
They were about to name the town San 
Justo when one of the men objected. Does 
every town in California have to be named 
after a saint? he asked. And so, after much 
debate, the farmers settled on HoUister, 
honoring the character Hawkins caUed 
“one of the noblest men I ever knew.” 

Hawkins had one more child, and 
gave up farming to establish the Bank 
of HoUister. EventuaUy, his five chUdren 
had eleven chUdren among them, and 
aU but one thrived. Hazel Hawkins, bom 
in 1892, died at the age of nine, of ap- 
pendicitis, although the Ulness isn’t men- 
tioned in “Some RecoUections.” In the 
hundred and sixty-one pages of his mem- 
oir, Hawkins seems stoic, even cavaUer, 
about any adversity or loss, but the death 
of Hazel Hawkins left him devastated. 

“She had lived with us aU her little 
life. She was my constant companion. 



and we loved each other with a devotion 
I had never known before. AU of her days 
she had striven unselfishly to make aU 
around her happy,” Hawkins wrote. “On 
the fifth of March, as I stood by her bed- 
side, she opened her eyes and looking at 
me said in her sweet voice, ‘Good-night, 
Grandpa,’ and then feU asleep, to waken 
in the Paradise of God.” 

To some extent, Hawkins blamed his 
granddaughter’s death on the lack of 
proper health care in rural HoUister, so 


he threw himself into the construction of 
a solution and a monument. He named it 
the Hazel Hawkins Memorial Hospital. 

I stood on its white stone steps, won- 
dering what had happened. Looking 
for some insight into the state of the 
buUding, I went to HoUister’s chamber 
of commerce. But first I had to wait. The 
chamber’s president and C.E.O., Deb- 
bie Taylor, was occupied with a woman 
who wanted to know about the local Boy 
Scout troop. She was a new arrival, and a 
talkative one, having high expectations for 
the Scouts of HoUister. WhUe I waited, I 
flipped through the brochures on a table 
in the office. “Wanted!” a flyer said. Ap- 
parently, the HoUister HUls Junior Off- 
Highway Rangers , a group of young AT V. 
riders, were looking for members to ram- 
page through the surrounding golden hUls. 

When I got a chance to talk to Tay- 
lor, I asked about the golden hiUs, com- 
mending the city for preserving them. 
Taylor was not so sure she agreed. It 
might not have been the official chamber- 
of-commerce line, but Taylor implied 
that the town would not mind anyone 
buUding on the hUls.They wouldn’t mind 
economic development of any kind. The 
recession had been tough, Taylor said, 
and they were looking for any bright 
spots. There were too many tattoo par- 
lors, she told me, and she lamented the 
karate studio that had recently closed 
under suspicious circumstances. 

Without much prompting, we arrived 
at the subject of Abercrombie & Fitch, 
and Taylor talked about the litigation 
the company threatened and about the 
interesting fact that it refused to open a 
HoUister store in HoUister. But, she said, 
the town would soon have a Walgreens, 
and everyone was excited about that — 
no one more so than Debbie Taylor. 

She asked me what brought me to 
HoUister, and I told her about T. S. Haw- 
kins and my connection to him. She 
flipped through my copy of “Some Rec- 
oUections,” and I showed her the photo 
of young Hazel Hawkins and explained 
the connection between her and the hos- 
pital in her name. 

“Oh!” Taylor said. “You know there’s 
a ribbon-cutting tonight at five-thirty?” 
I didn’t know. I had no idea what she was 
talking about. She explained that a new 
wing of the relocated Hazel Hawkins 
hospital, a women’s center, had just been 
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built, and a few hours hence there would 
be an opening. She gave me the address — 
it was far from the site of the original 
building — and I left, the two of us mar- 
velling at the lucky timing of my visit. 

It seemed as good a reason as any to 
get a haircut. 

I went back to the old Hazel Hawkins 
Memorial Hospital building and 
opened the door of Eli’s Chop Shop to 
find a large tattooed man behind a bar- 
ber’s chair cutting the hair of another 
large tattooed man. In a second barber’s 
chair, there was a third large tattooed 
man, apparently just hanging out. They 
seemed baffled to see me. 

Then I saw a mother and her middle- 
school-aged son sitting on a couch, wait- 
ing their turn. I didn’t look like the rest of 
the clientele, and I was far older — even 
the mom seemed a decade younger than 
I am — ^but I still had my hand on the door- 
knob, so I had to do something. I could 
have turned and left them in peace, but in- 
stead I asked, “Is it first come, first served?” 
“Yup,” the barber said. 

I sat on the couch, a wide and low- 
slung black leather model, and began 
watching “SportsCenter” on the flat- 
screen TV mounted near the ceiling. 
Loud hip-hop overwhelmed the room. 

I could tell that the three men were 
wondering why I was there, but they got 
back to talking among themselves, and, in 
an effort to disappear and to put them at 
ease, I watched “SportsCenter” so intensely 
I must have looked as though I were lis- 
tening for coded messages from space. 

There were some hugs and backslaps 
when the occupant of the barber’s chair 
stood up, and then the boy took his turn. 
The barber, in the meantime, had changed 
the TV channel to a reality show called 
“World’s Dumbest Criminals.” 

The mom and I laughed at the show, 
which was periodically very funny, and 
then she lifted her chin at me and said, 
“You’re up.” The barber had carved an 
elaborate geometric design into the hair 
on the lower part of the boy’s head. It had 
been done with a confident hand, and the 
boy was thrilled. He and his mother left, 
and I sat down. The man who’d got a 
haircut was leaning against the counter 
where all the gels and combs and washes 
were kept. The man in the other chair 
crossed his arms, revealing a pair of tattoos : 
“Family”on one arm,“First”on the other. 


“So what’s it gonna be?” the barber 
asked. 

He was looking at the back of my 
head, and his two friends were looking 
at me. I told them it had been twenty- two 
years since I’d had a professional haircut. 

“Looks like it,” the barber said, and 
we all chuckled. “How come?” 

I explained the budgetary benefits of 
cutting one’s own hair, and the guys all 
nodded. 

“I gotta come in here once a week,” 
Family First said. He turned his head 
side to side, revealing an intricate design 
that would require regular upkeep. It was 
the work of an artist. 

I told the barber to just take an inch off 
anywhere he saw the need, and he got 
started. Another man entered, athletic and 
tanned, with an array of tattoos on his 
arms. He sat under “World’s Dumbest 
Criminals” and talked with the harber about 
an upcoming U.FC. fight in Sacramento. 

Then the barber turned to me. “So 
how’d you hear about this place?” He said 
this with a mixture of nonchalance and 
wariness. It was the question his two 
friends had been waiting for. Even the 
guy on the couch turned around. 

I told them the story about T. S. Haw- 
kins coming to this land, about how he 
built the former hospital where we were 
sitting, that the structure was dedicated 
to his granddaughter who had died young. 
All four men nodded respectfully. 

Then something happened. The TV 
was on loud, and there was the stereo, 
too, so I heard nothing new, but the two 
friends were suddenly wondering what 
a certain sound was. 

“Hear that?” the one with the new 
haircut said. 

“Hear it?” Family First said. “Is that 
you?” he asked me. 

I didn’t know what they were talking 
about. The men said something about 
some ring or some electronic sound they’d 
just heard. 

“Is someone here wearing a wire?” 
Family First asked. His friend laughed 
and patted himself down briefly, mnning 
his hands over his chest and ample stom- 
ach. Now they were looking at me again, 
and it finally dawned on me that they 
thought I was a narc. 

“Aw, man,” the barber said, about the 
possibility that I was wearing a wire. “I’d 
be out the window, I don’t care.” 

The three of them discussed what 
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they’d do if cops showed up, or were al- 
ready in the room. I suddenly remem- 
bered the sign in front of the building, 
indicating that trespassers would be shot, 
sent to Heaven, etc.The atmosphere was 
still lighthearted, but the three friends 
around me were uncomfortable. It was 
odd: they continued to be polite to me, 
and my hair was being cut with great 
care, all while they were talking about 
the possible narc in the room as if he 
were some other person — not me. 

Trying to change the subject, I asked 
Family First and his friend where they 
were from. Only then did I realize it was 
the kind of awkward question that a nor- 
mal person would not ask but that a narc 
would find brilliant. One of the guys said 
he was from Visalia. The other didn’t an- 
swer. The barber tilted my head down to 
work on the back of my neck. When I tilted 
my head up again, the two friends had gone. 

The silence stretched out, and I de- 
cided to fill it. 

I asked the barber how long he’d been 
in Hollister. 

“I don’t know. Not long,” he said. 

“You like it here?” I asked. 


“Nah,”he said. “It sucks.” 

He said he was from Gilroy, and he 
liked it much better there. Gilroy is not a 
booming metropolis — except maybe 
during the garlic festival — and is only 
fifteen miles away, but it’s bigger than 
Hollister, and that’s what mattered to him. 

I asked him how he’d chosen the for- 
mer Hazel Hawkins Memorial Hospi- 
tal as the location for his barbershop, 
and he shrugged. The rent was cheap 
enough, he said. I asked how he stayed 
in business when there was no sign fac- 
ing the street. Except for the doormat, 
there was no sign at all, come to think 
of it. He said that he had enough cus- 
tomers through word of mouth. I said 
something about the building having 
charm and history, but he didn’t like the 
building, either. 

“Y^u know there was a coroner’s office 
in the basement?” he asked. 

For him, this was another reason to leave. 
He believed the building was haunted. 

With the utmost professionalism, he 
trimmed around my ears and brushed 
the hair from my neck. He removed the 
bib. The haircut was fifteen dollars, and 


I paid him and thanked him — the hair- 
cut was flawless — ^but we were both very 
confused about all that had just transpired. 

“See you in another ten years,”he said. 
I was halfway through the door when he 
added, cheerfully, “I probably won’t be 
here then, though.” 

H ollister, like many towns of its size 
and socioeconomics, has been 
affected by gang activity and by the related 
spike in meth and heroin use. The town 
had been discussing the possibility of add- 
ing police officers to address the drug trade 
and the gang presence. Maybe the barber 
thought I was one of these new cops — 
and he’d assumed that I’d made assump- 
tions about him and his friends. I thought 
about going back to apologize, but wouldn’t 
that be exactly what a narc would do? 

Gang activity, real and imagined, has 
a historical echo in Hollister. In the early 
part of the twentieth century, the Amer- 
ican Motorcyclist Association started the 
Gypsy Tours, for which bikers were en- 
couraged to hold races, rallies, shows, and 
picnics. During the Second World War, 
the rallies were suspended, but afterward 
they were revived. The atmosphere, 
though, was different. Many of the young 
men returning from Europe and the Pacific 
were shattered, disillusioned. Men who 
otherwise would have expected to stay in 
their rural homes or work in urban fac- 
tories had now seen the world, had seen 
unnameable horrors, and were no longer 
beholden to pedestrian life paths. Motor- 
cycling became more popular than ever, 
and the rallies became bigger and wilder. 

And so, on July 4, 1947, the Gypsy 
Tour descended on Hollister, and, by some 
estimates, the town’s population of forty- 
five hundred doubled overnight, with all 
kinds of clubs — the Boozefighters, the 
Market Street Commandos, the Galloping 
Goose, the Pissed Off Bastards of Bloom- 
ington. The members rode through town, 
making noise, drinking beer, breaking bot- 
tles, and generally causing low-level may- 
hem. Police stmggled to control the crowds. 

Rumors of the unruly bikers morphed 
into rumors of rioting, and six years later 
Marlon Brando was playing a confused 
and misunderstood leather-clad young 
man, caught up in a riot in Hollister. “The 
Wild One” terrified law-abiding citizens, 
but to rebellious bike-riding men it seemed 
like a blueprint for life. Soon enough, the 
Hells Angels took note, and they began 
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PROMOTION 


to attend yearly gatherings, although the 
locals were divided on the advantages of 
their patronage. In any case, the town saw 
fit, in 1997, to commemorate the “riot” 
of 1947 with a fiftieth-anniversary party. 

The celehrations have continued over 
the years, only occasionally called off owing 
to lack of interest or the fiuctuating tol- 
erance of the town. Dehhie Taylor was 
quick to point out that though the rally 
hadn’t happened the year before, they were 
planning to reinstate it. “Definitely next 
year,” she said. (There was indeed a rally 
the following year. It would he Dehhie Tay- 
lor’s last. She’s moved on from the cham- 
her of commerce and away from Hollis- 
ter. Eli’s Chop Shop has closed, too.) 

After I left the chamber of commerce, 
I meandered through the town, passing 
Hazel Street and Hawkins Street and 
Steinbeck Street, and the middle school 
and the high school, the students, most 
of them Latino, finishing the day and 
heading home. The afternoon was aging, 
and I figured it was time to make my 
way to the modern incarnation of the 
hospital. Only then did I realize that I 
hadn’t come across one person, all day, 
wearing the HoUister name. It seemed 
like a remarkable inversion: anywhere 
else in the world, seeing thousands of 
kids leaving school, you’d see the word 
“Hollister” on someone’s chest or hat or 
shorts. But here, where the word might 
mean the most, you don’t see it at all. 

W hen I got to the hospital, the sun 
was setting and the shock was real. 
The complex was large and modern. Signs 
everywhere featured the name Hazel Haw- 
kins prominently. And the new women’s 
center was a gleaming addition, with its 
own roundabout and a two- story atrium. 

Already there were a few dozen peo- 
ple gathered, all of them well dressed. I 
was wearing shorts and a torn brown 
brandless hoodie. I walked in, carrying 
my copy of “Some Recollections,” with 
pages of Hazel and TS. fiagged. And then, 
moving among the attendees in their suits 
and dresses, I realized with great clarity 
that I was that peculiar relative: the poorly 
dressed and unshaven man who shows 
up carrying a hundred-year-old book with 
certain pages marked. My new haircut, 
given to me by a man who thought I was 
a cop, was the only thing that made me 
look presentable or sane. 

I saw Debbie Taylor. She introduced 


me to a number of doctors and digni- 
taries, always as the descendant of Hazel 
Hawkins. Most of them didn’t know the 
story behind the name and were even 
more surprised to hear that Hazel Haw- 
kins was a child when she left this world. 
I told truncated versions of the tale, al- 
ways pointing to the book, trying not to 
appear as unhinged as I looked. 

Otherwise, the ceremony was practi- 
cal and funny and joyous. Gloria Torres, 
the hospital’s director of Maternal and 
Child Health, said that this new facility 
was what the community needed and de- 
served — she called the complex’s previ- 
ous birthing center “embarrassing.” Gor- 
don Machado, the president of the San 
Benito Health Care District Board, noted 
that the construction was done by local 
labor, and this news received some sturdy 
applause. The project manager, Liam 
McCool, was introduced, after Machado 
joked that though he was Irish, McCool 
showed up every morning, even the day 
after St. Patrick’s. McCool waved and 
smiled at the audience, whose diversity 
reflected the particular blend of people 
in today’s Central Valley: there were the 
older, whiter representatives, there were 
the second- and third-generation Latino 
families whose parents were laborers and 
whose children might be college gradu- 
ates, there were nurses and doctors who 
had immigrated from India and China 
and beyond. 

There are those who think that Cal- 
ifornia is a state where Spanish speakers 
should have natural sway. And there are 
those who think that this is a state where 
English speakers have preeminence, and 
there are those who insist that if we have 
any sense of history, of decency, the na- 
tive peoples of California should be given 
the first seat at the table. And then there 
are those who have no idea at all about 
the history of the state and do not care. 

But California has always been a state 
of visitors, of late arrivals, of seekers in- 
nocent and not so innocent. Though it 
might not be good enough for a Hollis- 
ter clothing outlet, this is the real Hol- 
lister, a place where people work hard 
and sometimes struggle with their past 
and their present but look with great 
practicality toward the future. They build 
new hospitals that will bring new Cali- 
fornians into the world, new hospitals 
named after a young white pioneer child 
few ever knew existed. ♦ 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


DEATH OF A PR05ECUT0R 

Alberto Nisman accused Iran and Argentina of colluding to bury a terrorist attack. Did it get him killed? 


I n the last days of his life, Alberto 
Nisman could hardly wait to con- 
front his enemies. On January 14th of 
this year, Nisman, a career prosecutor 
in Argentina, had made an electrify- 
ing accusation against the country’s 
President, Cristina Fernandez de Kirch- 
ner. He charged that she had orches- 
trated a secret plan to scuttle the in- 
vestigation of the bloodiest terrorist 
attack in Argentina’s history: the 1994 
suicide bombing of the Asociacion 
Mutual Israelita Argentina, the coun- 
try’s largest Jewish organization, in 
which eighty-five people were killed 
and more than three hundred wounded. 
Nisman, a vain, meticulous fifty-one- 
year-old with a zest for Buenos Aires’ 
gaudy night life, had pursued the case 
for a decade, travelling frequently 
to the United States to get help from 
intelligence officials and from aides 
on Capitol HiU. In 2006, he indicted 
seven officials from the government 
of Iran, including its former President 
and Foreign Minister, whom he ac- 
cused of planning and directing the 
attack, along with a senior leader of 
the Lebanese militant group Hezbol- 
lah. Months later, Nisman secured in- 
ternational arrest warrants for five offi- 
cials, effectively preventing them from 
leaving Iran. As the case made him a 
celebrity, he invested in blue contact 
lenses and Botox injections. “When- 
ever he saw a camera, that was it, he 
would drop everything,” Roman Lejt- 
man, a journalist who covered the in- 
vestigation, said. 

Over the years, the case, known by 
the Jewish organization’s acronym, AMIA, 
had exposed the flaws of Argentina’s 
judicial system. The presiding judge 
was indicted for trying to hijack its out- 
come, as were some of the country’s 
highest-ranked politicians. Iran’s lead- 
ers scoffed at Argentina’s demands to 
extradite the accused, and even issued 
a warrant for Nisman’s arrest. Nisman 


BY DEXTER FILKIN5 

persevered, pressing the Fanians at every 
opportunity. From the beginning, he 
had the unstinting support of Argen- 
tina’s Presidents — first of Nestor Kirch- 
ner,who chose Nisman to supervise the 
prosecution in 2004, then of Cristina, 
who succeeded her husband in 2007. 
Every autumn, she travelled to New 
York and denounced the Iranian regime 
before the United Nations. Whenever 
Iran’s President, Mahmoud Ahmadine- 
jad, entered the main haU to speak, Ar- 
gentina’s diplomats, under Kirchner’s 
orders, walked out. 

And then, in early 2013, Kirchner, 
known for her erratic manner and mth- 
less political acumen, made an extraor- 
dinary about-face. Following months 
of clandestine negotiations, she stmck 
a deal with the Iranian government that 
would, she said, finally break the dead- 
lock over the AMIA case. The deal called 
for the establishment of a “tmth com- 
mission” that would allow Argentine 
judges to travel to Tehran and possibly 
interview the suspects. 

While many Argentines applauded 
Kirchner’s diplomacy, Nisman told 
friends that she had betrayed him by 
making a deal with the Iranians. Se- 
cretly, he embarked on another inves- 
tigation, of Kirchner herself On Janu- 
ary 14, 2015, Nisman released the 
results, accusing the President of en- 
gaging in a criminal conspiracy to bury 
the AMIA case. “The order to execute 
the crime came directly and personally 
from the President of the Nation,” he 
wrote. Amid a public outcry, Nisman 
was summoned to testify before the 
Argentine Congress. He told friends 
that he’d begun to fear for his life, but 
he was determined to see the case 
through. A few days before his sched- 
uled appearance, he sent a text message 
to a friend: “On Monday I am going 
in strong with evidence!” 

The night before Nisman was due 
in Congress, his body was found in his 


apartment, slumped against the bath- 
room door in a pool of blood. There 
was a bullet hole in his head and, on 
the fioor next to his hand, a .22-calibre 
pistol and the casing from a bullet. In 
a trash can, police found a draft of a 
legal document, written by Nisman and 
never executed, clearing the way for 
Kirchner’s arrest. 

Over the next few weeks, every Ar- 
gentine seemed to have an opinion about 
how Nisman had died; the case became 
the Latin- American equivalent of the 
J.F.K. assassination, grist for conspiracy 
theories involving spies and foreign gov- 
ernments and conniving politicians. 
Posters across Buenos Aires asked, 
“Who killed Nisman?” 

During the investigation, Nisman 
had received many death threats, but 
his friends say that he bore them lightly. 
At one point, an Israeli writer named 
Gustavo Perednik met with Nisman in 
a Buenos Aires cafe to discuss what he 
should name the book he was complet- 
ing about the AMIA case. Perednik 
passed Nisman a list of potential titles. 
He picked one immediately: “The As- 
sassination of Alberto Nisman.” “Very 
catchy!” Nisman said. 

O n the morning of July 18, 1994, a 
man driving a Renault utility 
truck loaded with several hundred 
pounds of ammonium nitrate and TNT 
pulled up to the building that housed 
AMIA and detonated his payload. The 
six-story stmcture collapsed, leaving be- 
hind a scene of corpses, severed limbs, 
and wailing victims. Rescue workers 
spent weeks searching the rubble for 
bodies and survivors. 

The attack followed a nearly iden- 
tical one two years earlier, in which a 
truck bomb exploded outside the Is- 
raeli Embassy in Buenos Aires, killing 
twenty-nine people and wounding two 
hundred and forty- two. A wing of Hez- 
bollah claimed responsibility, and many 
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In Buenos Aires, Nisman’s case generated conspiracy theories involving spies and foreign governments and conniving politicians. 
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American officials believed that the 
Iranian regime had approved and helped 
carry out the attack. In the AMIA bomb- 
ing, too, they suspected that Iran and 
HezboUah, which often act together, 
were the main culprits. 

The Argentine government began 
an investigation, but it soon stalled. The 
police recovered parts of the Renault 
truck — and then allowed them to sit in 
a warehouse. Three years into 
the investigation,James Ber- 
nazzani, a senior agent with 
the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, was dispatched to 
Buenos Aires to help. When 
he and his team began ex- 
amining the truck, they 
found bits of flesh and blue- 
jeans stuck to a fragment of 
metal. Technicians at an 
F.B.I. lab quickly identified a man who 
they believed was the driver: Ibrahim 
Hussein Berro, a HezboUah operative 
from Lebanon. InteUigence analysts de- 
termined that Berro’s family had been 
feted by Hassan NasraUah, HezboUah’s 
leader, shortly after the bombing. “The 
case we made would have stood up in 
the U.S. judicial system,” Bernazzani 
said. 

But the Argentine prosecutors de- 
cided to focus instead on what they 
caUed the “local connection”: twenty- 
two Argentines, including a number of 
police officers who they said had as- 
sisted in the attack. At the center of the 
case was a member of a local stolen-car 
ring named Carlos Alberto Telleldin, 
whom they accused of seUing the Re- 
nault to the bombers. 

At first, Telleldin claimed to have 
sold the truck to a man with a Cen- 
tral American accent, but he soon 
changed his story to implicate police 
officers from Buenos Aires Province. 
Not long afterward, a video surfaced 
that explained the reversal. The video, 
aired on national television, showed 
the judge in the case, Juan Galeano, 
paying TeUeldin four hundred thou- 
sand dollars and instructing him to ac- 
cuse the police. According to prosecu- 
tors, the country’s President, Carlos 
Menem, had endorsed the bribe, pos- 
sibly in an effort to embarrass the gov- 
ernor of Buenos Aires, a poUtical op- 
ponent. “In Argentina, large court cases 
are not about themselves,” Pablo Jacoby, 



a lawyer for a group of AMIA survivors 
and victims’ families, told me. “They 
are used by politicians to settle their 
differences.” 

As the case wound through Argen- 
tina’s labyrinthine judicial system, ab- 
surdities multiplied. A fireman admit- 
ted in court that he had lied about 
finding a piece of the truck which had 
actually been discovered by an Israeli 
^ investigator. A lawyer who 

worked on the case said that 
he had been tortured by Ar- 
gentine intelligence agents 
and interrogated about tapes 
of Iranians involved in the 
plot. “Every aspect of the case 
was a disaster, beginning 
with the initial investiga- 
tion,” Claudio Grossman, 
who was dispatched by the 
Inter- American Commission on Human 
Rights to observe the trial, said. (He is 
now the dean of American University 
Law School.) “Argentina is a modern 
country, but there is no trust in the legal 
system, no faith that the system can solve 
problems.” 

In 2003, the prosecution finally col- 
lapsed, with a court finding aU twenty- 
two defendants not guilty. Judge Ga- 
leano, Menem, and the head of the 
country’s main intelligence agency, 
SIDE, were prosecuted. By the time the 
trial was over, it had compiled five hun- 
dred and eighty-eight volumes of evi- 
dence, heard twelve hundred and 
eighty-four witnesses, and lasted for 
nine years, making it the longest-run- 
ning case in Argentine history. Nestor 
Kirchner, elected President that year, 
called the government’s handling of 
the case “a national disgrace.” 

A year later, Kirchner selected Nis- 
man, then a junior prosecutor, to 
salvage what he could from the disas- 
trous case and try again. Nisman was 
a surprising choice: he had been part 
of the team that led the initial AMIA 
prosecution, which carried on despite 
overwhelming evidence that the case 
had been corrupted. “I had lost respect 
for him,” Alejandro Rua, who worked 
on the prosecution, said. “He knew the 
case was bad, but he kept going.” Nis- 
man’s friends saw it differently: as a ju- 
nior lawyer, he had no choice but to 
go along. 


Even as a young prosecutor, in the 
provincial city of Olivos, Nisman was 
smart and ambitious and unabashed 
about showing it. In the courtroom, he 
talked so fast that judges sometimes 
had trouble understanding him. He 
had started working in the judicial sys- 
tem at age seventeen, as an unpaid clerk, 
telling friends that one day he’d be at- 
torney general. “We were the young- 
est people in the country doing the job 
then,” Fabiana Leon, a friend from 
those days, said. “Alberto did not like 
to lose, so he’d fight a lot with the 
judges, always objecting and making 
appeals.” 

Two years after taking over the AMIA 
case, Nisman produced an indictment. 
In the course of eight hundred and one 
pages, he charged seven Iranian offi- 
cials, including the former President, 
Ali Akbar Rafsanjani, and also indicted 
HezboUah’s senior military commander, 
Imad Mugniyah. “The decision to carry 
out the attack was made not by a smaU 
splinter group of extremist Islamic offi- 
cials,” Nisman wrote, butwas “exten- 
sively discussed and ultimately adopted 
by a consensus of the highest repre- 
sentatives of the Iranian government.” 
Drawing on the testimony of Iranian 
defectors, Nisman wrote that the deci- 
sion was made on August 14, 1993, at 
a meeting of the Committee for Spe- 
cial Operations, which included the Su- 
preme Leader, Ali Khamenei. 

Since the nineteen-eighties, Nis- 
man wrote, Iran had established a 
“vast spy network” inside Argentina 
that gathered information, picked tar- 
gets, and recruited local helpers. The 
coordinator of the AMIA operation in- 
side the country was an Iranian named 
Mohsen Rabbani,who for many years 
was a leader at a mosque in Buenos 
Aires called A1 Tawhid. It was Rab- 
bani, Nisman said, who financed the 
attack, oversaw the purchase of the 
Renault, and directed the assembly of 
the bomb. 

Nisman tracked the movements and 
telephone conversations of Rabbani and 
others in the days and hours leading up 
to the attack, showing that most of the 
plotters were talking to one another and 
to the Iranian Embassy in Buenos Aires. 
Nearly all of them left Argentina be- 
fore the bombing, as did the Iranian 
Ambassadors to Argentina and several 
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neighboring countries. But Rabbani 
stayed behind. He had recently been 
appointed a cultural attache at the Ira- 
nian Embassy, and was thus the benefi- 
ciary of diplomatic immunity. Remark- 
ably, he remained in Argentina for three 
more years, proclaiming his innocence, 
and was never taken into custody. In a 
statement after the bombing, Khame- 
nei seemed to praise the attack: “By 
gathering together groups of Jews with 
records of murder, theft, wickedness, 
and hooliganism from throughout the 
world, the Zionist regime has created 
an entity under the name of the Israeli 
nation that only understands the logic 
of terror and crimes.” 

D espite aU the detail that Nisman 
gathered, the question of Iran’s 
motive was never definitively answered. 
Israeli officials believe that the bomb- 
ing was meant to avenge an Israeli at- 
tack on a Hezbollah training camp in 
Lebanon a month earlier. But, accord- 
ing to Matthew Levitt, a former senior 
Treasury official and the author of a 
book on Hezbollah, planning for the 
AMIA operation began months before 
the Lebanon attack took place. 

Much of the testimony that guided 
Nisman toward the Iranian regime was 
provided by a man referred to in court 
documents as “Witness C” — Abol- 
ghasem Mesbahi, an Iranian intelli- 
gence agent who defected to Germany 
in 1996. Mesbahi, too, was vague about 
Iran’s motivations. He told investiga- 
tors only that the regime regarded Ar- 
gentina, whose Jewish population is the 
seventh-largest in the world, as an easy 
place to kill Jews. But he offered one 
clear explanation for the vexed legal 
process that followed: President Menem, 
he claimed, was a paid Iranian asset of 
long standing. 

Lor years leading up to the attack. 
Middle Eastern countries had sought 
to expand their influence in Argentina. 
Menem’s predecessor, Raul Alfonsin, 
had cultivated relationships with Egypt 
and Iraq, collaborating on a medium- 
range ballistic missile called the Con- 
dor. Alfonsin’s government had also 
agreed to provide material and tech- 
nical assistance to Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram, which was beginning to raise 
concerns in the West. 

According to Mesbahi, Menem 


began receiving large sums of money 
from Iranian agents in the mid-eighties, 
when he was the governor of La Rioja 
Province. Menem is of Syrian descent, 
and the payments, usually made to com- 
panies that he was connected with, 
were intended to buy influence in the 
country’s Middle Eastern community. 
According to a former senior member 
of his Administration, Menem also re- 
ceived millions of dollars from other 
governments, including those of Mu- 
ammar Qaddafi, in Libya, and Hafez 
Assad, in Syria, to pay for his election 
campaigns. 

Yet after Menem was elected Pres- 
ident, in 1989, he halted arms deals 
with Libya and Syria and annulled the 
nuclear accord with Iran, according to 
Domingo CavaUo, his Loreign Minis- 
ter. “The Americans told us. If you 
want to have a good relationship with 
us, cancel the agreement with the Ira- 
nians,” Cavallo explained. “So we did.” 
In Nisman’s telling, the cancellation 
of the nuclear agreement had prompted 
Iran to attack the AMIA center. He noted 
that, at the time, Iran was pressing Ar- 


gentina to resume the agreement, but 
he offered little other evidence to sup- 
port the allegation. 

Mesbahi suggested that Menem’s 
clandestine relationship with Iran con- 
tinued through the AMIA bombing. 
Under interrogation, he claimed that 
Menem had agreed to whitewash Iran’s 
role, and in exchange received ten mil- 
lion dollars, wired to his numbered ac- 
count at the Bank of Luxembourg in 
Geneva. The money was paid from an- 
other Swiss account, controlled by Raf- 
sanjani, the Iranian President. The 
LB. I. agent Bernazzani argued that a 
formerly credible defector was ped- 
dling bad information. “Mesbahi was 
full of shit,” he said. StiU, many Amer- 
ican officials believe that Iran was in- 
volved in the bombing. Hezbollah 
would never carry out such an opera- 
tion without Iran’s approval, they said. 
“The assumption was that the Irani- 
ans were involved, because the attack 
was carried out by a unit that they cre- 
ated,” Robert Baer, a former Ameri- 
can intelligence official who tracked 
links between Hezbollah and Iran, 



“No, thanks. ” 



said. “Mugniyah never did anything 
without the green light of the Supreme 
Leader.” 

In 2007, Interpol’s general assembly 
endorsed Nismahs indictment and issued 
“red notices” for five Iranian officials, 
calling on member states to arrest them. 
Interpol declined to issue warrants for 
the former Iranian President, Foreign 
Minister, and Ambassador — not because 
the proof did not merit them but be- 
cause the agency’s bylaws prevent it from 
pursuing national leaders. 

I n the years that Nisman presided 
over the AMIA investigation, he be- 
came a famous man. Separated from 
his wife, he was a fixture at Buenos 
Aires’ night clubs and sometimes ap- 
peared in gossip magazines with var- 
ious girlfriends. He relished his image 
as a lone prosecutor going after terror- 
ists in the Middle East. With a large 
staff and a big budget, he cultivated re- 
lationships with American intelligence 
analysts, conservative think-tank ex- 
perts, and the staff of Senator Marco 
Rubio, who kept track of his work. 
He rented a luxury apartment in the 
chic neighborhood of Puerto Madero 
and indulged a passion for windsurfing. 
Claudio Rabinovitch, a co-worker and 
a friend since high school, recalled, “He 
told me, ‘Claudio, we are fifty years old, 
and it’s time to enjoy our lives!”’ 

Yet Nisman remained intensely com- 
mitted to his work and to his daugh- 
ters, lara and Kala, talking to them on 
the phone several times a day. After 
his father died, in 2004, he began to 
stay home from the office on Yom Kip- 
pur. It was a rare break. According to 
friends, the AMIA case had become a 
fixation: year after year, despite the lack 
of progress, Nisman kept searching for 
ways to hold the Iranians accountable. 
“Sometimes he would call me at two 
in the morning and tell me to be at 
the office at sunrise,” Diego Lagomar- 
sino, a computer technician who worked 
for him, said. “Nothing Alberto did 
was surprising.” 

Nisman seemed to carry all the case’s 
complexities in his head. “It was un- 
believable how he remembered every 
detail, precise dates and facts,” Rabino- 
vitch said. In his home and office, noth- 
ing was out of place. Papers were stacked 
at tidy right angles; not a trace of dust 


could be seen anywhere. In a country 
famous for steak and wine, Nisman ate 
rice crackers and barely touched alco- 
hol. He went to lunch several times a 
week at Itamae, a sushi restaurant around 
the corner from his apartment — always 
the same meal, eaten with chopsticks 
held together by a rubber band. 

As Nisman assembled his case, he 
cultivated a friendship with Jaime Sti- 
uso, a senior official at SIDE. Stiuso, then 
in his late fifties, was a shadowy figure; 
he’d joined the agency in the nineteen- 
seventies, when SIDE was heavily in- 
volved in repression and torture. In the 
years since, he’d almost never shown 
himself in public. But, according to Juan 
Martin Mena, a highly placed Argen- 
tine intelligence official, “Stiuso was the 
dominant force in the agency.” 

Nisman also got assistance from the 
United States. According to diplomatic 
cables obtained by WikiLeaks, Amer- 
ican officials gave him guidance, helped 
him draft legal briefs, and lobbied for- 
eign governments to support him. Be- 
tween 2006 and 2010, Nisman met 
with U.S. Embassy officials more than 
ten times, at least once to speak with 
a senior official from the F.B.I. On one 
occasion, Nisman apologized for not 
telling the Embassy in advance that he 
had recommended Menem’s arrest. It’s 
unclear to what extent Nisman received 
help from American intelligence offi- 
cers, but his visits to the Embassy fu- 
elled speculation in the Argentine press 
that he was a puppet, dutifully follow- 
ing American and Israeli orders. 

Despite the many death threats he 
received — in phone calls, letters, and 
e-mails, many of them directed at 
his daughters — Nisman believed that 
his connections in SIDE would keep 
him safe. The Argentine government 
gave him a round-the-clock team of 
bodyguards. Nisman often dispatched 
them to run errands, leaving himself 
unprotected. 

F or years, Nisman had no greater 
supporter than Cristina Kirchner. 
Every September, when she travelled 
to New York for the opening of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, she brought a group of AMIA sur- 
vivors with her. In 2011, she told the 
assembly, “I am demanding, on the basis 
of the requirements of Argentine jus- 


tice, that the Islamic Republic of Iran 
submit to the legal authority and in 
particular allow for those who have 
been accused of some level of partici- 
pation in the AMIA attack to be brought 
to justice.” 

Kirchner and her husband had long 
presented themselves as the moral 
censors of the country, leading an 
unprecedented effort to confront Ar- 
gentina’s history of political violence. 
From 1976 until 1983, during a pe- 
riod dubbed the Dirty War, military 
dictators carried out a bmtal campaign 
against suspected guerrillas and their 
sympathizers. The purge swept up stu- 
dents, professors, newspaper editors, 
and priests and nuns. Suspects were 
kidnapped, interrogated, and tortured, 
and many were flown over the Rio de 
la Plata and thrown into the water. In 
this way, as many as thirty thousand 
Argentines were “disappeared.” 

The military regime collapsed in 
1983, following Argentina’s humiliat- 
ing defeat in the Falklands War, but 
for decades the country’s civilian lead- 
ers largely refrained from investigat- 
ing the crimes of the past. Each week, 
the mothers of people who had been 
disappeared gathered in front of the 
Presidential palace in silent protest. 
After Nestor Kirchner was elected, in 
2003, he walked into the Naval Mili- 
tary College and demanded that por- 
traits of the military leaders in the lobby 
be removed. On another occasion, 
standing before an assembly of officers, 
he announced, “I want to make it clear, 
as President of this nation, I am not 
afraid of you.” Some of the generals 
walked out. In 2005, Kirchner sup- 
ported the repeal of two amnesty laws, 
and he instmcted prosecutors to begin 
investigating. 

Nestor and Cristina were young, col- 
orful, and smart; former law-school 
sweethearts, they prompted compari- 
son to Bin and Hillary Clinton. In 2007, 
Nestor announced that he would stand 
aside to allow Cristina, then a senator, 
to mn for President. After taking office, 
Cristina presided over the convictions 
of hundreds of officers for murder and 
torture. “What Nestor began, Cristina 
continued,” Raul Zaffaroni, a former 
justice of the supreme court, told me. 

Kirchner proved to be a dramatic 
and polarizing leader. “Fear God,” she 
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said at a cabinet meeting in 2012, “and 
a little bit me.” According to local lore, 
while Nestor was President, he got into 
a heated argument with one of his min- 
isters during a dinner at the official res- 
idence, prompting the minister to storm 
out. When Nestor chased the minis- 
ter in a golf cart and coaxed him back 
to the table, Cristina ordered him out 
again, saying, “He who stands up once 
from my table will never sit with us 
again.” 

In confidential cables released by 
WikiLeaks, American diplomats noted 
Kirchner’s “aggressive demeanor” and 
her apparent obsession with her looks. 
She reportedly spent “thousands of 
dollars every year on the latest fash- 
ion and having silicone injections in 
her face and hair extensions to make 
her appear younger.” The media gave 
her the nickname Botox Queen, and 
Kirchner sometimes played along, tell- 
ing interviewers, “I was born in 
makeup.” In 2012, she displayed a sur- 
gical scar in a press conference and 
explained, “You know how I can be 
with aesthetics” — a play on a Spanish 
term for plastic surgery. “Politics be- 
fore aesthetics.” 

Nestor had taken office in the mid- 
dle of an economic collapse, with more 
than half of all Argentines living in pov- 
erty. He chose an unorthodox strategy, 
emphasizing growth, even at the price 
of inflation, a devalued currency, and 
the risk of another collapse. Cristina 
kept up his efforts, nationalizing the 
country’s main airline and a large oil 
and gas company and seizing control 
of billions of dollars in private pension 
funds. She spent heavily on the prob- 
lems of the poor, initiating a universal 
child-benefit plan and increasing pen- 
sion payments for the elderly. Most no- 
tably, she continued her husband’s ag- 
gressive approach to Argentina’s debt, 
which amounted to nearly a hundred 
billion dollars. After laborious negoti- 
ations, a majority of bondholders agreed 
to accept a buyout of about thirty-three 
cents on the dollar. 

In the view of many economists, this 
program carried the risk of crippling 
economic problems, forcing Argentina 
to make deals with China to bolster its 
foreign reserves. “Kirchner’s strategy 
has been a series of short-term fixes, 
none of which is sustainable,” Arturo 
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Porzecanski, a professor of econom- 
ics at American University, told me. 
“The model is nearing exhaustion.” A 
number of bondholders, mostly Amer- 
ican hedge funds, continue to insist that 
they should be repaid in fuU. Kirchner 
has refused, referring to them as “vul- 
tures,” and the dispute has led to some 
extraordinary moments. In 2012, an 
Argentine naval vessel was seized at a 
Ghanaian port on one creditor’s request; 
the ship was released by a court order. 
The next year, Kirchner hired a private 
jet for a weeklong tour of Asia — at a 
cost of eight hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars — for fear that creditors 
would seize the Presidential plane. 

K irchner has prompted growing 
comparisons to Hugo Chavez, the 
populist and authoritarian President of 
Venezuela from 1999 until his death, 
in 2013. Indeed, both Kirchners grew 
dependent on Chavez, especially after 
Venezuela purchased seven billion dol- 
lars’ worth of Argentine debt as the 
country was emerging from its eco- 
nomic crisis. Venezuelan money may 
have been instrumental in Cristina 
Kirchner’s election. In 2007, Argentine 


customs officers scanning luggage from 
a chartered jet from Caracas found eight 
hundred thousand dollars stuffed in a 
suitcase. Its owner, Guido Antonini 
Wilson, told the F.B.I. that the cash 
was part of a Chavez-directed effort to 
finance Kirchner’s campaign. 

Cristina Kirchner visited Chavez 
in Caracas and voiced support for 
his maverick foreign policy, warming 
to authoritarian states like China, Rus- 
sia, and Cuba. Kirchner has at times 
blamed the United States for her coun- 
try’s problems, describing it as a “he- 
gemonic world power. ” Last year, after 
an American court issued an unfavor- 
able ruling regarding Argentina’s for- 
eign debt, Kirchner seemed to allude 
to her own assassination. “If some- 
thing happens to me,” she said, “look 
north.” 

Over time, Kirchner has grown more 
dictatorial and, according to muckrak- 
ing reports, more corrupt. The Clarin 
media empire, her greatest antagonist, 
has published a series of compelling 
(if not error-free) stories about the Kirch- 
ners’ dealings with businessmen, as well 
as the spectacular increase in their per- 
sonal wealth during their time in office. 


After a series of confrontations with 
the press, Kirchner began to deprive 
some media institutions of state ad- 
vertising. In 2009, she introduced “re- 
form” legislation that seemed tailored 
to dismantle Clarin. “She is trying to 
destroy us,” Martin Etchevers, Clarin’s 
communications director, told me. 
Under Nestor Kirchner, a prosecutor 
named Manuel Garrido was appointed 
to investigate corruption in the Argen- 
tine government. When Cristina 
curbed his powers, he resigned in pro- 
test. He later told the Wall Street Jour- 
nal that the scandals around Kirchner 
“mirror the emergence of crony capi- 
talism, oligarchs who rose during the 
past decade through their ties to gov- 
ernment officials.” 

One matter on which Kirchner ap- 
peared steadfast was the AMIA bomb- 
ing. But, after Nestor died, in 2010, 
and she won a landslide reelection the 
next year, her stance shifted. When 
Kirchner travelled to the United Na- 
tions that year, she responded favor- 
ably to an Iranian offer to “investigate” 
the AMIA bombing. When Ahmadine- 
jad rose to speak, Argentina’s delegates 
remained in their seats. And for the 
first time in years the survivors of the 
bombing stayed home. 

On January 27,2013, Kirchner an- 
nounced that she had stmck an agree- 
ment with Iran to set up the truth com- 
mission. The agreement did not call 
for a trial of the Iranian suspects, and 
none of its findings would be binding. 
Still, Kirchner called the agreement 
“historic,” saying that it would help to 
finally resolve the case. On Twitter, she 
wrote, “We will never again let 
the AMIA tragedy be used as a chess 
piece in the game of foreign geopolit- 
ical interests.” 

T he agreement with Iran was ne- 
gotiated by Hector Timerman, 
Kirchner’s Foreign Minister. Timerman 
is a paradoxical figure in Argentine 
public life: a Jew who describes him- 
self as a “non-Zionist” and a sharp critic 
of the United States who lived for a 
decade in New York. Like many of Ar- 
gentina’s leading political figures, Tim- 
erman was shaped by his experience in 
the Dirty War. He is the son of Jacobo 
Timerman, a prominent newspaper ed- 
itor, who was detained in 1977 and tor- 
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tured in a secret prison; his account of 
the ordeal, “Prisoner Without a Name, 
CeU Without a Number,” was an in- 
ternational hest-seUer. With his father 
in jaU, Hector Timerman fled to New 
York, where he lived in the West Vil- 
lage and helped found the human-rights 
organization Americas Watch. In 1989, 
he returned to Argentina to work as a 
journalist. In 2004, he came hack to 
New York as part of Argentina’s dele- 
gation to the U.N., and in 2007 he 
went to Washington as Ambassador. 

Timerman told me that he negoti- 
ated with his Iranian counterpart, Ali 
Akbar Salehi, in a series of secret meet- 
ings; over three months, beginning in 
September, 2012, they met in Zurich 
and Addis Ababa. He said that they 
faced an intractable legal problem. The 
Iranian constitution prohibits extradit- 
ing criminal suspects, and the Argen- 
tine constitution prohibits trying the 
Iranians in absentia. With no hope of 
resolving the case through standard 
legal channels, Timerman wanted to 
find some way of holding the perpe- 
trators accountable. The truth com- 
mission would at least allow Argentine 
judges to go to Tehran and possibly in- 
terview the suspects. “We were going 
to tell them, ‘These are the charges 
against you,’” Timerman said. “You 
can’t go to the end of the trial, but you 
can start it.” 

The agreement created a national 
uproar. Some Argentine Jews accused 
Kirchner of surrendering to the Irani- 
ans; many objected to the term “truth 
commission, ’’which suggested that the 
perpetrators of the attack were un- 
known. (Even Timerman conceded 
that it was a “terrible name.”) Doubts 
arose about Timerman’s explanation, 
especially his contention that he had 
been talking to the Iranians for only a 
few months. Nisman declared that the 
agreement represented an “unconsti- 
tutional” intrusion by the President into 
the judiciary and, in a televised inter- 
view, insisted that the Iranian suspects 
be brought to trial in Argentina, say- 
ing, “These crimes can be judged only 
where they happened.”In private, Nis- 
man told friends that he suspected there 
was more to the deal with Iran than 
Kirchner was letting on. Recalling that 
time, his friend Fabiana Leon said, “Al- 
berto is on fire.” 


Shortly afterward, Nisman began 
investigating Kirchner and Timerman, 
with help from Stiuso, the senior intel- 
ligence official. He kept his activities 
secret, even from some people in his 
office. One person he confided in was 
Perednik, the Israeli writer. “He didn’t 
teU me aU the details,” Perednik said. 
“But he was very excited. He said that 
by the time this was over Kirchner and 
Timerman were going to jail.” 

O n January 12th, Nisman, on va- 
cation in Europe with his daugh- 
ter Kala, sent a text message to friends, 
saying that he was cutting his trip short 
and flying to Buenos Aires. “I have 
been preparing for this for a long time 
but I didn’t imagine it would happen 
so soon,” Nisman wrote. “I am putting 
a lot at stake with this. Everything, I 
would say.” He came back so abruptly 
that he left his teen-age daughter in 
the Madrid airport, waiting for her 
mother to pick her up. 

Nisman didn’t say what he was plan- 
ning — “Some may know what I am 
talking about, others may imagine” — 
but the implication must have been 
clear. A month before, Kirchner had 
peremptorily sacked three top intelli- 
gence officials, including Nisman’s ally 
Stiuso. Argentine Presidents are im- 
mune from prosecution while in office, 
but Kirchner’s term was due to end in 
a year. People speculated that she fired 
them to protect herself from an inves- 
tigation. “Nisman thought he was next,” 
Fernando Oz, a journalist who spoke 
with Nisman regularly, said. “He thought 
if he waited any longer he wouldn’t have 
a job and he wouldn’t be able to accuse 
her.”His team would be disbanded, and 
he would have nothing to show for a 
decade of highly paid and highly pub- 
licized work. 

In his messages to friends, Nisman 
wrote, “I know it won’t be easy. But ear- 
lier than late the truth prevails.” He 
signed off, “In case you’re having doubts. 
I’m not crazy or anything like that. De- 
spite everything. I’m better than ever 
hahahahahaha.” On the morning of 
January 14th, just hours after his re- 
turn, Nisman hand-delivered a two- 
hundred-and-eighty- nine-page report 
to a federal judge and made a sixty-page 
summary available to the media. He 
accused Kirchner and Timerman of 


“being authors and accomplices of an 
aggravated cover-up and obstruction 
of justice regarding the Iranians ac- 
cused of the AMIA terrorist attack.” It 
was not an indictment but a call for 
further investigation. Among other 
things, Nisman wanted to interrogate 
the President. 

T he report’s central argument is 
that, in addition to the public 
agreement to set up a truth commis- 
sion, there was a secret agreement, in 
which the Argentine government 
would remove the Iranian names from 
Interpol’s wanted list. In exchange, Ar- 
gentina would benefit from lucrative 
agreements to sell grain and buy Ira- 
nian oil, or possibly to trade them. To 
make the deal acceptable to the pub- 
lic, Nisman said, Kirchner and Tim- 
erman planned to come up with a “new 
theory” of who committed the AMIA 
bombing. 

The scenario closely aligned with 
one laid out four years earlier by the 
Argentine journalist Pepe Eliaschev, 
who had written that Timerman passed 
a message to Iran saying that Argen- 
tina was ready to “forget” the AMIA 
bombing, as well as the 1992 attack on 
the Embassy. Eliaschev claimed to have 
a copy of a memorandum that Iran’s 
Foreign Minister gave to President 
Ahmadinejad, saying, “Argentina is no 
longer interested in solving these two 
attacks, but instead prefers to improve 
economic relations with Iran.” 

The Iranian government was a grow- 
ing force in the region. According to 
former Venezuelan officials, Hugo 
Chavez introduced Ahmadinejad to 
leaders throughout Latin America. 
Among other things, Iran and Vene- 
zuela had established a weekly flight 
between Caracas and Tehran, and the 
two governments had set up a two- 
biUion-doUar fund for investments in 
both countries. American officials say 
that Chavez also granted safe haven to 
operatives from the Iranian Revolution- 
ary Guards and from Hezbollah. In 
2007, Chavez agreed to allow Iran 
and Hezbollah to use Venezuela as the 
base for a drug- trafficking and money- 
laundering network, according to a for- 
mer American official who worked on 
narco-terrorism investigations. The of- 
ficial told me that the network netted 
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I HAVE A TIME MACHINE 

But unfortunately it can only travel into the future 
at a rate of one second per second, 

which seems slow to the physicists and to the grant 
committees and even to me. 

But I manage to get there, time after time, to the next 
moment and to the next. 

Thing is, I can’t turn it off. I keep zipping ahead — 
well, not zipping — ^And if I try 

to get out of this time machine, open the latch, 
m fall into space, unconscious, 

then desiccated! And I’m pretty sure I’m afraid of that. 
So I stay inside. 

There’s a window, though. It shows the past. 

It’s like a television or fish tank 

hut it’s never live, it’s always over. The fish swim 
in backward circles. 

Sometimes it’s like a rearview mirror, another chance 
to see what I’m leaving behind. 


the Iranians and Hezbollah as much 
as a billion dollars a year, with the 
Caracas-Tehran flights often being used 
to ferry dmgs. 

As Cristina Kirchner solidified her 
relationship with Chavez, Argentina 
grew closer to Iran. During her first 
term, trade between the two countries 
doubled, with Iranians buying large 
quantities of Argentine grain. In early 
2012, when the International Mone- 
tary Fund threatened to impose sanc- 
tions on Argentina for lying about its 
inflation rate. Hector Timerman trav- 
elled to Washington to discuss the 
matter with the Obama Administra- 
tion. According to an American offi- 
cial who was at the meeting,Timerman 
asked the White House to pressure 
the I.M.F. to rescind the warning. 
When the White House declined, the 
official recalled, Timerman mentioned 
the international effort to stop Iran 
from building a nuclear weapon and 
suggested that his government was 
considering taking Iran’s side. (Tim- 
erman denies making such a statement.) 
“When Hector said that, you could 
have heard a pin drop in the room,” 
Dan Restrepo, an assistant national- 
security adviser at the time, told me. 

In Nisman’s view, Kirchner andTim- 
erman were so eager to strengthen their 
alliance with Iran that they were wH- 
ing to sacrifice national sovereignty. 
“Let there be no doubt,”Nisman wrote. 
“The criminal plan consisted of elim- 
inating the charges that the Argentine 
courts had filed against the Iranian offi- 
cials, and the best means that was found 
to clear those charges, provide immu- 
nity and portray the matter in the ti- 
diest possible manner to a deceived na- 
tion was to sign the aforementioned 
agreement.” 

N isman accused Kirchner of carry- 
ing out the scheme by a back 
channel involving civilians close to 
both governments. The heart of his ac- 
cusation is a series of transcripts of re- 
corded telephone conversations, many 
of which involve two Argentine activ- 
ists, Luis D’Elia and Fernando Esteche. 
Both are fervent Kirchner supporters, 
have travelled repeatedly to Iran, and 
have led pro-Iranian demonstrations, 
in which they said that Iran was not 
responsible for the AMIA bombing. 


According to a Western diplomat in 
Buenos Aires, D’Elia — a former hous- 
ing official in Nestor Kirchner’s gov- 
ernment — is funded by the Iranian 
government. 

In Nisman’s account, the two men — 
along with Andres Larroque, a mem- 
ber of the Argentine Congress — worked 
as Kirchner’s emissaries. Most of the 
wiretapped conversations feature them 
talking to Yussuf Khalil, a Lebanese- 
Argentine with ties to the A1 Tawhid 
Mosque in Buenos Aires, where much 
of the attack on AMIA was said to have 
been coordinated. The mosque remains 
a gathering spot for anti-Israeli and 
pro-Iranian demonstrations; D’Elia and 
Esteche have both spoken there. Ac- 
cording to Nisman, Khalil acted as an 
agent of the Iranian government and 
stayed in close touch with officials in 
Tehran. 

Nisman’s report, evidently assem- 
bled in haste, is a rambling and some- 
times maddening document. Although 
Nisman accused Kirchner of directing 
the secret deal and Timerman of car- 


rying it out, there is no evidence tying 
either one of them directly to the al- 
leged conspiracy. Most of the wire- 
tapped conversations are cryptic and 
could be interpreted in ways that are 
not necessarily incriminating. Still, the 
accretion of detail and circumstance 
suggests that the men were discussing 
some kind of deal designed to lead to 
the removal of the Iranians from In- 
terpol’s wanted list. 

The most mysterious figure in the 
transcripts is someone known only as 
Allan; according to Nisman, he is 
Ramon Allan Hector Bogado, an in- 
telligence agent who works directly 
for Kirchner. (Mena, the senior intel- 
ligence official, told me that there is 
no record of Bogado’s ever having been 
employed by SIDE. But an Argentine 
news Web site later published a state- 
ment from someone claiming to be 
Bogado, who said that he had worked 
for the agency as an “inorganic,” an 
agent who works off the books.) In 
February, 2013, a month after the Ar- 
gentine government announced the 
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and sometimes like blackout, all that time 
wasted sleeping. 

Myself age eight, whole head burnt with embarrassment 
at having lost a library book. 

Myself lurking in a candled corner expecting 
to be found charming. 

Me holding a rose though I want to put it down 
so I can smoke. 

Me exploding at my mother who explodes at me 
because the explosion 

of some dark star all the way back stmck hard 
at mother’s mother’s mother. 

I turn away from the window, anticipating a blow. 

I thought I’d find myself 

an old woman by now, travelling so light in time. 

But I haven’t gotten far at all. 

Strange not to be able to pick up the pace as I’d like; 
the past is so horribly fast. 

— Brenda Shaughnessy 


agreement for the truth commission, 
Bogado talked with Khalil, the pre- 
sumed Iranian operative. “I have gos- 
sip,” Bogado said. “I was told there at 
the house Interpol wiU lift our friends’ 
arrest warrants.” Khalil responded, 
“Thank goodness!” 

“Don’t worry,” Bogado says in an- 
other conversation with Khalil. “Ah this 
has been agreed to at the very top.” 

In a transcript from that May, D’Elia 
teUs Khalil that he is acting on orders 
from the “boss woman,” and that the 
Argentine government was preparing 
to send the two of them, along with a 
contingent from the national oil com- 
pany, to Iran in order “to do some deals 
there.” D’Elia had apparently just met 
Juho de Vido, the Minister of Planning. 
“He’s very interested in exchanging what 
they have there for grains and beef,” 
D’Elia says. 

The proposed trade deals were ev- 
idently linked to the Iranian parlia- 
ment’s ratification of the public pact, 
which is commonly referred to as the 
“memorandum.” D’Elia suggests that 


this is a source of trouble. “There’s a 
political problem,”he says. “They need 
the memorandum to be approved, 
right?” 

“Yes,” Khalil responds. “This sub- 
ject is quite clear.” 

In conversations recorded before 
the public pact was announced, some 
of the men in the transcripts seem to 
have inside knowledge of the negoti- 
ations. In December, 2012, a month 
before the announcement, Esteche told 
Khalil that Kirchner’s government in- 
tended to invent a culprit for the bomb- 
ing. “They want to construct a new 
enemy of the AMIA, someone new to 
be responsible,” he said. “They aren’t 
going to be able to say it was the Is- 
raelis, ”he continued. Instead, the blame 
would be placed on a “group of local 
fascists.” 

Bogado said much the same thing, 
months after the agreement between 
Iran and Argentina was signed: “There 
is going to be another theory with other 
evidence.” Bogado seemed to suggest 
that Nisman, despite his commitment 


to pursuing the Iranians, would be mar- 
ginalized: “He’ll be twisting in the 
wind.” 

P resident Kirchner works in an or- 
nate mansion in central Buenos 
Aires known as “the Pink House” — for 
the tint of its walls, once supplied by 
horse blood — but her official residence, 
in a northern suburb, is called Quinta 
de Olivos. Dating to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Olivos, as it is known, is a white 
three-storied palace that resembles an 
enormous wedding cake. 

When I met Kirchner there, two 
months after Nisman died, the mystery 
was still dominating the news. I was 
ushered into a wide split-level room that 
had been set up as a television studio. 
Kirchner entered a few minutes later, in 
a flouncy dress and heavy makeup, fol- 
lowed by two dozen aides, nearly all of 
them men. With the cameras mnning, 
Kirchner reached over, before the inter- 
view began, to fix my hair. “Is there some 
girl who can help him with his hair?” 
she asked. “We want you to be pretty.” 
Then she began to straighten her own. 
“I want to primp myself a bit,” she said. 
“Excuse me. I’m a woman, besides being 
the President: the dress, the image — ” 
“Divine!”one of her aides called from 
off the set. 

Once we started talking, Kirchner 
turned serious, deriding Nisman’s ac- 
cusation that she had made a secret deal 
to forget the AMIA attack; she called it 
“ridiculous,” “not serious,” and an “in- 
dictment without any kind of evidence.” 

Kirchner told me that she believed 
Iran was probably involved in the attack, 
and that she had always insisted that the 
regime turn over the suspects. But after 
twenty-one years it was clear that the 
Iranians were never going to do that. 
“They never answered anything,” Kirchner 
said. “We were at a dead end.” She said 
that setting up the truth commission 
could allow an Argentine judge to ques- 
tion the Iranian suspects, and she de- 
scribed it as an important achievement: 
“We succeeded in persuading Iran to 
agree to have a discussion about the AMIA 
issue when they had refused it for decades.” 

Members of Kirchner’s government 
have unanimously rejected Nisman’s ac- 
cusations; the cabinet chief, Jorge Cap- 
itanich, called them “absurd, illogical, 
irrational.” Timerman denied making 
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a secret deal and claimed that he doesn’t 
even know the people listed in the 
complaint. “Who is this Khalil?” he 
said. “Why doesn’t someone go and 
find him?” 

Soon after Iran and Argentina signed 
their public agreement, Interpol released 
a statement saying that the arrest war- 
rants would remain in place. The Ira- 
nian parliament declined to ratify the 
deal. Khalil, in the transcripts, seemed 
enraged. He told D’Elia that he had 
met with “the highest authorities” in 
Iran and added, apparently referring to 
Timerman, “I think that Russian shit 
screwed up.” 

For Nisman, the implication was 
clear: Timerman had promised that the 
notices would be lifted and when they 
were not the Iranians backed out. In 
his report, he notes that Salehi, the For- 
eign Minister, alluded to a secret agree- 
ment after the public one was signed. 
“The content of the agreement between 
Iran and Argentina in connection with 
the AMIA incident will be made public 
at the right time, and the matter of the 
accused Iranians is a part of it,” he said. 

What went wrong? Nisman believed 
that Timerman was planning to ask In- 


terpol to lift the red notices. But Ron 
Noble, the head of Interpol at the time, 
told me that Timerman had asked on 
several occasions for the notices to be 
left in place. In any case, if Timerman 
had wanted the notices voided he would 
have needed an Argentine judge to dis- 
miss the related charges. Noble pointed 
out that Interpol couldn’t act until those 
charges were dropped. Kirchner, too, 
emphasized that the disposition of the 
red notices wasn’t in her hands. “I could 
have publicly signed for the Iranians 
here in front of the whole world,” she 
said, “and it has no value.” 

Then what were Khalil and the oth- 
ers talking about? Timerman told me 
that it’s possible they believed that the 
red notices would be lifted but were 
themselves playing no part in it. He 
suggested that they were just oppor- 
tunists trying to capitalize on the warm- 
ing relations between the two countries. 
“Maybe they were hoping they would 
get some business deals,” he said. 

But this doesn’t explain their appar- 
ent conversations with officials in both 
governments, many of whom expressed 
advance knowledge of the deal. And it 
doesn’t explain a series of public state- 


ments about the agreement, which make 
up some of Nisman’s most intriguing 
evidence. His report points out that, in 
one of the final paragraphs of the pact, 
Timerman and Salehi agreed to a cryp- 
tic clause: “The agreement, upon its 
signature, will be jointly sent by both 
ministries to the Secretary General of 
Interpol as a fulfillment of Interpol re- 
quirements regarding this case.” That 
sentence is ambiguous, but it suggests 
that both countries expected some ac- 
tion from Interpol. The Iranian regime 
announced its expectation clearly. After 
the pact was ratified, the government- 
sponsored news agency issued a state- 
ment: “According to the agreement 
signed by both countries, Interpol must 
lift the red notices against the Iranian 
authorities.” 

A fter Nisman filed his report with 
X^the federal judge, he visited Patri- 
cia BuUrich, a member of Congress and 
a leader of the opposition. As they dis- 
cussed the allegations, BuUrich began 
to fear that Nisman was heading alone 
into a poUtical hurricane. “He was going 
to be destroyed by the President,” she 
told me. BuUrich, the chair of the Crim- 
inal Fegislation Committee, suggested 
a hearing, thinking that publicity would 
give him some protection. She told me 
that Nisman had left her office in high 
spirits, eager for a fight. 

Word about the hearing spread quick- 
ly to Kirchner’s supporters. Diani Conti, 
a congresswoman from Kirchner’s party, 
said that she looked forward to con- 
fronting Nisman: “We’ve sharpened our 
knives.” Nisman spent his last days get- 
ting ready, and, at least outwardly, he 
was excited, nervous, and focussed. On 
Saturday evening, Waldo WoUf, a leader 
in Argentina’s Jewish community, sent 
a text: “How are you doing? What are 
you doing?” Nisman sent back a photo 
of a table filled with files and high- 
lighter pens. “What do you think I’m 
doing?” he wrote. Claudio Rabinovitch, 
Nisman’s co-worker, saw him earlier 
that day. He told Nisman he was think- 
ing about leaving his job, because he’d 
felt excluded from the secret investiga- 
tion. Nisman, he said, refused to con- 
sider it. “Monday is the biggest day of 
my life,” he said. 

At about four- thirty on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Nisman asked Diego Fago- 
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marsino, his computer technician, to 
come over. When he arrived, Nisman 
told him that the reaction to his report 
was more intense than he’d anticipated. 
“I’m afraid to go out on the street,” he 
said; he had sent his mother to shop 
for groceries. Then he asked Lagomar- 
sino, “Do you have a gun?” 

Lagomarsino said he did, and Nis- 
man asked to borrow it. Lagomarsino 
told me, “I got scared — I was shocked.” 
His gun, he told Nisman, was old and 
small, not worth bothering with. Nis- 
man said he didn’t trust his bodyguards 
to protect him. 

Lagomarsino said that Nisman began 
talking about his family and grew more 
upset. “Do you know what it’s like when 
your daughters don’t want to be with 
you because they’re afraid something 
might happen to them?” Nisman said. 
Lagomarsino told me, “I had never seen 
him like this.” 

Nisman again asked Lagomarsino to 
bring him a gun. “I only need it to scare 
someone off,” he said. “If I’m in the car 
with the girls and a crazy guy with a 
stick comes up and says, ‘You traitor son 
of a bitch,’ I can shoot in the air and 
scare him away.” 

Reluctantly, Lagomarsino said, he 
got the gun and brought it back. It 
was an old Bersa, .22 calibre, a gift from 
his uncle. Lagomarsino said he showed 
Nisman how to load the pistol, how to 
hold it, how to squeeze the trigger. Nis- 
man agreed that it was not really up to 
the job of protecting him. “Next week, 
we’ll go buy a new one,” he said. Nis- 
man took the pistol, wrapped in a green 
cloth, and told Lagomarsino that he 
could leave. Pointing at his files, he said, 
“I have to get back to this.” 

I asked Lagomarsino if he had been 
worried that Nisman might kiU him- 
self “No, no, no. Alberto? Never,” Lago- 
marsino said. “I was worried he was 
going to kiU someone else.” 

A t about twelve-thirty on the after- 
. noon of Sunday, January 18th, 
one of Nisman’s bodyguards caUed his 
phone and got no answer. The body- 
guard grew increasingly concerned. 
After he knocked on the apartment 
door, with no response, he caUed Nis- 
man’s mother, Sara Garflmkel. Nearly 
ten hours after the bodyguard called 
Nisman, Garfiinkel and another body- 


guard entered his apartment with the 
help of a locksmith. They found Nis- 
man on the floor of the bathroom, with 
a buUet in his head and Lagomarsino’s 
pistol next to his hand. He’d written 
up a shopping list. He was wearing a 
T-shirt and shorts. An autopsy deter- 
mined that Nisman had kiUed himself 
and that no one else had been in the 
apartment when he died. He’d left no 
note. 

Two hours later, Damian Pachter, a 



journalist for the Buenos Aires Herald, 
wrote on Twitter that Nisman had been 
found in a pool of blood, not breath- 
ing. Four days later, Pachter noticed 
that his tweet had been quoted by the 
Web site forTelem, the state-controUed 
media agency — but that it had been 
altered, to read that Nisman had been 
found dead. “Maybe it was because I 
hadn’t slept, but I got reaUy scared,” he 
said. 

An old source advised Pachter to 
leave Buenos Aires and meet him in 
his home town, several hours outside 
the city. Pachter arrived before dawn 
and found a coffee shop that was open. 
While he waited for his source to meet 
him, he said, a man wearing sunglasses 
sat down next to him. Several hours 
passed, and the man sat quietly, or- 
dering nothing. Finally, Pachter said, 
his source arrived and took a photo 
of the man. Pachter said, “That’s when 
I knew I had to get out of there.” He 
went immediately to a travel agency 
and bought a plane ticket to Israel, 
where he holds citizenship. While 
waiting for a connecting flight, he 
checked his e-mail. A newspaper ed- 
itor in Israel had written to teU him 
that a copy of his plane ticket had been 
posted on the Twitter account of 
Kirchner’s office. 

Pachter has not returned to Argen- 
tina, saying that he fears for his life. 
He said he doesn’t know for certain 


why he was being followed or why 
someone in Kirchner’s office had posted 
his flight details. Pachter believes that 
Nisman was murdered, and that some 
element of the Argentine state was 
probably involved. He thinks that after 
Nisman was shot the killers moved his 
body and then altered the scene to elim- 
inate traces of their work. “I think when 
I tweeted they were working on some- 
thing, improvising the crime scene,” he 
said. 

In the weeks after Nisman’s death, 
Argentina boiled with conspiracy the- 
ories — blaming the C.I.A., Mossad, 
even British intelligence. Kirchner, on 
her Web site, endorsed the autopsy’s 
findings, saying that it was a “suicide.” 
Her allies insinuated that Nisman, 
faced with justifying a case he’d cre- 
ated out of thin air, had suffered a cri- 
sis of confidence. 

Since the end of the Dirty War, one 
of the animating ideas of Argentine 
public life is that politics should not 
be lethal. As a popular saying has it, 
“The blood never reaches the river.” 
Even so, Argentina has a continuing 
history of “suicides” that have turned 
out to be political murders. In 2007, 
Hector Febres, a naval officer accused 
of torturing pregnant women — sus- 
pected guerrilla sympathizers — and, 
after they gave birth, murdering them 
and turning their babies over to mili- 
tary families, was found dead in his 
prison cell of cyanide poisoning. His 
death was ruled a suicide, but many 
Argentines believe that he was either 
killed or forced to commit suicide by 
his former comrades in order to pre- 
vent him from informing on others. 

Three days after Kirchner declared 
Nisman’s death a suicide, she reversed 
herself, saying that he had been mur- 
dered — in a plot to discredit her. “They 
used him while he was alive and then 
they needed him dead,” she wrote on 
her Web site, under the headline “The 
suicide (that I am convinced) was not 
suicide.” She didn’t say who “they” were, 
but a few days later Kirchner suggested 
that it was her own intelligence agency, 
SIDE, and that therefore she would dis- 
band it and form another. The intelli- 
gence agency, she said, has “not served 
the interests of the country.” 

It’s possible that Nisman succumbed 
to some private torment unknown to 
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even those closest to him. Viviana Fein, 
a prosecutor charged with investi- 
gating Nisman’s death, left open the 
possibility that he could have heen 
pressured into suicide — if, say, his 
daughters were being threatened. But 
among Nisman’s friends and profes- 
sional acquaintances I could find no 
one who believed that he would shoot 
himself. “Alberto? Never,” Leon, his 
longtime friend, said. “He had fantas- 
tic self-esteem, and he really loved his 
children.” 

Even after declaring Nismahs death 
a murder, Kirchner allowed no sympa- 
thy for him. At a press conference, she 
su^ested that he and Lagomarsino were 
lovers. She said that, as many had now 
suspected, she had fired the chiefs of 
SIDE because they had opposed her 
agreement with Iran. Many Argentines 
did not believe her proclamations of in- 
nocence. In a nationwide poU commis- 
sioned the week after Nismahs death, 
seventy per cent of those surveyed be- 
lieved that he had been murdered, and 
half said they believed that the govern- 
ment was involved. 

Basic facts about Nisman’s death re- 
main unexplained. No gunpowder res- 
idue was found on his hand, as is typ- 
ical of self-inflicted gunshots. His 
fingerprints were found on the pistol, 
but not those of Lagomarsino, who had 
just lent him the gun. A few days after 
the death, the police said that they had 
discovered a third entrance to Nisman’s 
apartment: a corridor for an air-con- 
ditioner that connects to a neighbor’s 
apartment; there they found an un- 
identified footprint. Police checked a 
camera mounted in the service eleva- 
tor, and it was broken. In the stairwell, 
there were no cameras at aU. 

Evidence accumulated that the in- 
vestigation into Nisman’s death had been 
so sloppy as to be fatally compromised. 
A woman summoned off the street to 
witness the crime-scene investigation 
(as required by Argentine law) described 
a partylike atmosphere. “They drank 
tea, ate croissants,” she said. “They 
touched everything. There were, like, 
fifty people in the apartment.” Police 
photos, provided to me by an Argen- 
tine journalist, show a group of police, 
without gloves, picking through Nis- 
man’s belongings. 

Nisman’s former wife, Sandra Ar- 


royo Salgado, a powerful judge, de- 
nounced the investigation and engaged 
a leading forensics team to review the 
autopsy results. The team concluded 
that no muscular spasm had taken place 
in his right hand, as would have been 
normal if he had fired a gun, and that, 
in all likelihood, his body had been 
moved. (A police photo shows what 
are purported to be bloodstains on Nis- 
man’s bed, suggesting that his body 
had indeed been moved.) According 
to the forensics team’s written report, 
which the newspaper La Nacidn ob- 
tained, stains in the bathroom sink had 
been scrubbed away, and the position 
of the gun was inconsistent with Nis- 
man’s having shot himself. The most 
likely scenario, the report said, was that 
Nisman had been shot, while kneel- 
ing, in the rear- right of his head, and 
that he died in “agony.” At a press con- 
ference that Salgado held to announce 
the findings, she said, “His death is an 
assassination that demands a response 
from the country’s institutions.” 

O n February 18th, a month after 
Nisman’s death, tens of thou- 
sands of Argentines gathered to re- 
member him and to protest what they 
described as the government’s failure 
to protect a prosecutor. In pouring 
rain, the demonstrators walked silently 
from the Argentine Congress to the 
Plaza de Mayo, in front of the build- 
ing where Kirchner works. Many car- 
ried placards. One read, “You can’t sui- 
cide us all.” Kirchner accused the 
marchers of playing politics and stayed 
home. The next day, she celebrated 
her birthday. “In the Chinese horo- 
scope,” she wrote on Twitter, “I am a 
snake.” 

During my interview with Kirch- 
ner, she seemed unnerved by talking 
about Nisman’s death. When I raised 
the question of whether she’d had him 
killed, she blurted, “No!,” and then 
handed me a printout of the statement 
that she’d written for her Web site. She 
seemed mostly disturbed by the dam- 
age that Nisman’s death was doing to 
her reputation — ^which, she suggested, 
only strengthened the case that she 
hadn’t been involved. “Tell me, who 
has suffered the most with the death 
of prosecutor Alberto Nisman? You teU 
me, Sherlock Holmes.” When I sug- 


gested it was she — that half the coun- 
try believed she was involved in Nis- 
man’s death — she nodded. “Exactly. 
This is one of the keys.” 

This view is widespread in Argen- 
tina, at least among Kirchner’s support- 
ers. “Nisman’s case wasn’t that strong,” 
Jose Manuel Ugarte, a professor of 
law at the University of Buenos Aires, 
told me. “Kirchner would have survived 
it. I think the people who did this are 
people who wanted to destroy her 
government.” 

Much of the early suspicion focussed 
on Jaime Stiuso, the senior official in 
SIDE. Juan Martin Mena, whom Kirch- 
ner appointed to help lead the newly 
created intelligence agency, portrayed 
Stiuso as the leader of a rogue faction 
that was running a smuggling network. 
He said that senior members of SIDE 
had a history of selling sensitive infor- 
mation to private buyers and of using 
such information to coerce results from 
reluctant judges. 

Prosecutors say that on the last af- 
ternoon of Nisman’s life he tried repeat- 
edly to call Stiuso, without success. They 
summoned Stiuso to answer questions 
and face embezzlement charges, but he 
vanished. One acquaintance of his said 
that he had fled to Uruguay; Kirchner 
thought that he was hiding in the United 
States. 

Mena said that he did not believe 
that Nisman was involved in Stiuso’s il- 
legal activities. So why did Nisman and 
Stiuso decide to work together against 
Kirchner’s outreach to Iran? Mena told 
me that, in their desire to keep the AMIA 
investigation going, the two men “fol- 
lowed foreign interests.” Which foreign 
interests? “The United States and Is- 
rael,” he said. “One hundred per cent.” 

I n the days before Nisman died, he 
believed that the Iranians were com- 
ing for him. When he met BuUrich, the 
congresswoman, he told her that he had 
overheard wiretapped conversations of 
Argentine military-intelligence officers 
saying they had passed his personal in- 
formation to agents of Iran — on orders 
from Kirchner. Nisman said the Irani- 
ans knew “about him, about the investi- 
gation, with details about his family, about 
his daughters, about all the movements 
of his daughters.” 

Since the Islamic Revolution, the 
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Iranian regime has maintained an ag- 
gressive assassination program. The re- 
gime has been accused of murdering at 
least eighteen people living outside Iran, 
most of them Iranian dissidents. The 
most notorious murders took place in 
1992, when Iranian agents gunned down 
four Kurdish exiles at a Greek restau- 
rant in Berlin. In that case, German 
prosecutors had pursued Iranian offi- 
cials relentlessly, much as Nisman did. 

Yet no one in the Iranian regime 
seemed especially troubled by Nismahs 
public allegations. And even if the re- 
gime wanted him dead why wait until 
after he gave his complaint to a federal 
judge? Many v^rgentines I talked with 
wondered whether he could have un- 
covered some other secret that caused 
someone in the Iranian — or the Ar- 
gentine — government to kill him. 

By the time Kirchner announced the 
agreement about the AMIA case, Nis- 
mahs obsession with Iran had expanded 
beyond Argentina. That year, he and his 
staff produced a five-hundred-page re- 
port outlining what it said was Hezbol- 
lah’s and Iran’s terrorist “infiltration” in 
Latin America. (A U.S. official called 
the report “spot on.”) A month before 
Nisman died, he told the writer Gus- 
tavo Perednik that he believed Argen- 
tina and Iran could be secretly discuss- 
ing renewing the nuclear agreement of 
the nineteen-eighties and nineties. “Nis- 
man said this was part of the big deal,” 
Perednik told me. 

In January, 2007, according to a for- 
mer senior official in Chavez’s govern- 
ment, Ahmadinejad visited Caracas and 
asked Chavez to intercede with the 
Kirchners.The official, who attended the 
meeting, said that Ahmadinejad wanted 
access to Argentine nuclear technology. 
(The official is one of several who are 
cooperating with American investiga- 
tors, building a case against Venezuela 
for helping smuggle drugs for Iran and 
Hezbollah.) Ahmadinejad didn’t spec- 
ify what sort of technology he wanted. 
But the Iranian reactor in Arak, stiU 
under construction, uses similar tech- 
nology to an Argentine reactor at Atu- 
cha. Both are heavy-water reactors ca- 
pable of producing plutonium, which 
can be used in nuclear weapons. “Brother, 
I need a favor,” Ahmadinejad told 
Chavez, according to the official. “What 
it costs in terms of money, we will cover.” 


“I’U take care of it,” Chavez replied. 
Ahmadinejad also asked Chavez to 
persuade the Argentines to remove the 
Iranian names from the Interpol list. 
Chavez agreed to try. 

The former Venezuelan official said 
that he did not know whether Chavez — 
or either of the Kirchners — acted on 
the request or, if so, what the Kirch- 
ners got in return. But Stiuso appar- 
ently shared Nismahs suspicion that 
the deal was in process. He told Pablo 
Jacoby, the lawyer for the AMIA vic- 
tims, that he was trying to make sure 
Argentina didn’t provide assistance to 
Iran’s nuclear program. “The real issue 
has always been the transfer of nuclear 
technology,” Jacoby said. “Stiuso told 
me he didn’t want the Iranians to get 
the bomb.” 

I n the months after Nismahs death, 
his family asked to be left alone to 
grieve, so during his funeral, at the Jew- 
ish cemetery in the Buenos Aires sub- 
urb of La Tablada, hundreds of mourn- 
ers gathered outside the gates. Some 
carried signs that said “We are aU Nis- 
man” or “No more corruption and im- 
punity.” Others held Argentine flags 
or simply stood in silence. Inside, the 
Jewish community leader Waldo Wohf 
noted in a eulogy that Nismahs death 
had revealed the inner workings of Ar- 


gentine political power, which had failed 
to provide justice to the victims of the 
AMIA bombing for more than twenty 
years. “Alberto’s death, and the maca- 
bre plot around his death,” Wolff told 
the mourners, “came to remove the de- 
bris around the AMIA building, allow- 
ing us to see what actually lies under- 
neath them: the dark labyrinth of power 
hidden in the most open parts of our 
society.” 

As the weeks passed, the tmth seemed 
as elusive as ever. A succession of judges, 
most of them loyal to Kirchner, dis- 
missed Nismahs complaint. Kirchner, 
though politically damaged, carried on. 
Jacoby told me that, with Nisman gone, 
the AMIA investigation — so complex, 
so divisive, so old — ^would probably die, 
too. “There is no replacement for Al- 
berto,” Jacoby said. “The whole case is 
in his head.” 

Suicide or murder? Jacoby said that 
that was the wrong question: “Now, 
even if the truth is that he committed 
suicide, nobody will ever believe it.” By 
Jewish tradition, people who kill them- 
selves are sometimes denied a proper 
burial; in the cemetery in La Tablada, 
suicides have been relegated to a far 
corner. After some discussion, Nismahs 
body was buried not with those who 
killed themselves but with the victims 
of the AMIA attack. ♦ 
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ANNAL5 OF 5EI5MOLOGY 


THE REALLY BIG ONE 

An earthquake will destroy a sizable portion of the coastal Northwest. The question is when. 


W hen the 2011 earthquake and 
tsunami struck Tohoku, Japan, 
Chris Goldfinger was two hundred miles 
away, in the city of Kashiwa, at an in- 
ternational meeting on seismology. As 
the shaking started, everyone in the room 
began to laugh. Earthquakes are com- 
mon in Japan — that one was the third 
of the week — and the participants were, 
after all, at a seismology conference. Then 
everyone in the room checked the time. 

Seismologists know that how long 
an earthquake lasts is a decent proxy 
for its magnitude. The 1989 earthquake 
in Loma Prieta, California, which killed 
sbcty-three people and caused she hil- 
lion dollars’ worth of damage, lasted 
about fifteen seconds and had a mag- 
nitude of 6.9. A thirty-second earth- 
quake generally has a magnitude in the 
mid-sevens. A minute-long quake is in 
the high sevens, a two-minute quake 
has entered the eights, and a three- 
minute quake is in the high eights. By 
four minutes, an earthquake has hit 
magnitude 9.0. 

When Goldfinger looked at his 
watch, it was quarter to three. The con- 
ference was wrapping up for the day. 
He was thinking about sushi. The 
speaker at the lectern was wondering if 
he should carry on with his talk. The 
earthquake was not particularly strong. 
Then it ticked past the sixty-second 
mark, making it longer than the others 
that week. The shaking intensified. The 
seats in the conference room were small 
plastic desks with wheels. Goldfinger, 
who is tall and solidly buUt, thought. 
No way am I crouching under one of 
those for cover. At a minute and a half, 
everyone in the room got up and went 
outside. 

It was March. There was a chill in 
the air, and snow fiurries, but no snow 
on the ground. Nor, from the feel of it, 
was there ground on the ground. The 
earth snapped and popped and rippled. 
It was, Goldfinger thought, like driving 
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through rocky terrain in a vehicle with 
no shocks, if both the vehicle and the 
terrain were also on a raft in high seas. 
The quake passed the two-minute mark. 
The trees, still hung with the previous 
autumns dead leaves, were making a 
strange rattling sound. The flagpole atop 
the building he and his colleagues had 
just vacated was whipping through an 
arc of forty degrees. The building itself 
was base-isolated, a seismic-safety tech- 
nology in which the body of a structure 
rests on movable bearings rather than 
directly on its foundation. Goldfinger 
lurched over to take a look. The base 
was lurching, too, back and forth a foot 
at a time, digging a trench in the yard. 
He thought better of it, and lurched 
away. His watch swept past the three- 
minute mark and kept going. 

Oh, shit, Goldfinger thought, al- 
though not in dread, at first: in amaze- 
ment. For decades, seismologists had 
believed that Japan could not expe- 
rience an earthquake stronger than 
magnitude 8.4. In 2005, however, at 
a conference in Hokudan, a Japanese 
geologist named Yasutaka Ikeda had ar- 
gued that the nation should expect a 
magnitude 9.0 in the near future — with 
catastrophic consequences, because Ja- 
pan’s famous earthquake-and-tsunami 
preparedness, including the height of 
its sea walls, was based on incorrect sci- 
ence. The presentation was met with 
polite applause and thereafter largely 
ignored. Now, Goldfinger realized as 
the shaking hit the four- minute mark, 
the planet was proving the Japanese 
Cassandra right. 

For a moment, that was pretty cool: 
a real-time revolution in earthquake 
science. Almost immediately, though, 
it became extremely uncool, because 
Goldfinger and every other seismolo- 
gist standing outside in Kashiwa knew 
what was coming. One of them pulled 
out a cell phone and started streaming 
videos from the Japanese broadcasting 


station NHK, shot by helicopters that 
had flown out to sea soon after the 
shaking started. Thirty minutes after 
Goldfinger first stepped outside, he 
watched the tsunami roll in, in real time, 
on a two-inch screen. 

In the end, the magnitude-9.0 To- 
hoku earthquake and subsequent tsu- 
nami killed more than eighteen thou- 
sand people, devastated northeast Japan, 
tri^ered the meltdown at the Fukushima 
power plant, and cost an estimated two 
hundred and twenty billion dollars. The 
shaking earlier in the week turned out 
to be the foreshocks of the largest earth- 
quake in the nation’s recorded history. But 
for Chris Goldfinger, a paleoseismologist 
at Oregon State University and one of 
the world’s leading experts on a little- 
known fault line, the main quake was it- 
self a kind of foreshock: a preview of an- 
other earthquake still to come. 

M ost people in the United States 
know just one fault line by name: 
the San Andreas, which runs nearly the 
length of California and is perpetually 
rumored to be on the verge of unleash- 
ing “the big one.” That rumor is mis- 
leading, no matter what the San An- 
dreas ever does. Every fault line has an 
upper limit to its potency, determined 
by its length and width, and by how far 
it can slip. For the San Andreas, one of 
the most extensively studied and best 
understood fault lines in the world, that 
upper limit is roughly an 8.2 — a pow- 
erful earthquake, but, because the Rich- 
ter scale is logarithmic, only six per cent 
as strong as the 2011 event in Japan. 

Just north of the San Andreas, how- 
ever, lies another fault line. Known as 
the Cascadia subduction zone, it runs 
for seven hundred miles off the coast of 
the Pacific Northwest, beginning near 
Cape Mendocino, California, continu- 
ing along Oregon and Washington, and 
terminating around Vancouver Island, 
Canada. The “Cascadia” part ofits name 
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The next full-margin rupture of the Cascadia subduction zone will spell the worst natural disaster in the history of the continent. 
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comes from the Cascade Range, a chain 
of volcanic mountains that foUow the 
same course a hundred or so miles in- 
land. The “subduction zone” part refers 
to a region of the planet where one tec- 
tonic plate is sliding underneath (sub- 
ducting) another. Tectonic plates are 
those slabs of mantle and cmst that, in 
their epochs-long drift, rearrange the 
earth’s continents and oceans. Most of 
the time, their movement is slow, harm- 
less, and all but undetectable. Occasion- 
ally, at the borders where they meet, 
it is not. 

Take your hands and hold them palms 
down, middle fingertips touching. Your 
right hand represents the North Amer- 
ican tectonic plate, which bears on its 
back, among other things, our entire 
continent, from One World Trade Cen- 
ter to the Space Needle, in Seattle. Your 
left hand represents an oceanic plate 
called Juan de Fuca, ninety thousand 
square miles in size. The place where 
they meet is the Cascadia subduction 
zone. Now slide your left hand under 
your right one. That is what the Juan 
de Fuca plate is doing: slipping steadily 
beneath North America. When you try 
it, your right hand will slide up your left 
arm, as if you were pushing up your 
sleeve. That is what North America is 
not doing. It is stuck, wedged tight 
against the surface of the other plate. 

Without moving your hands, curl 
your right knuckles up, so that they 
point toward the ceiling. Under pres- 
sure from Juan de Fuca, the stuck edge 
of North America is bulging upward 
and compressing eastward, at the rate 
of, respectively, three to four millime- 
tres and thirty to forty millimetres a 
year. It can do so for quite some time, 
because, as continent stuff goes, it is 
young, made of rock that is still rela- 
tively elastic. (Rocks, like us, get stiffer 
as they age.) But it cannot do so indefi- 
nitely. There is a backstop — the era- 
ton, that ancient unbudgeable mass at 
the center of the continent — and, sooner 
or later. North America will rebound 
like a spring. If, on that occasion, only 
the southern part of the Cascadia sub- 
duction zone gives way — your first two 
fingers, say — the magnitude of the re- 
sulting quake will be somewhere be- 
tween 8.0 and 8.6. That's the big one. 
If the entire zone gives way at once, an 
event that seismologists call a full- 


margin rupture, the magnitude will be 
somewhere between 8.7 and 9.2. That’s 
the very big one. 

Flick your right fingers outward, 
forcefully, so that your hand flattens 
back down again. When the next very 
big earthquake hits, the northwest edge 
of the continent, from California to 
Canada and the continental shelf to the 
Cascades, will drop by as much as six 
feet and rebound thirty to a hundred 
feet to the west — closing, within min- 



utes, all the elevation and compression 
it has gained over centuries. Some of 
that shift will take place beneath the 
ocean, displacing a colossal quantity of 
seawater. (Watch what your fingertips 
do when you flatten your hand.) The 
water will surge upward into a huge hUl, 
then promptly collapse. One side will 
msh west, toward Japan. The other side 
will msh east, in a seven-hundred-mile 
liquid wall that will reach the North- 
west coast, on average, fifteen minutes 
after the earthquake begins. By the time 
the shaking has ceased and the tsunami 
has receded, the region will be unrecog- 
nizable. Kenneth Murphy, who directs 
FEMA’s Region X, the division respon- 
sible for Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Alaska, says, “Our operating as- 
sumption is that everything west of In- 
terstate 5 will be toast.” 

In the Pacific Northwest, everything 
west of Interstate 5 covers some hun- 
dred and forty thousand square miles, 
including Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Eugene, Salem (the capital city of Or- 
egon), Olympia (the capital of Wash- 
ington), and some seven million peo- 
ple. When the next fiiU-margin rupture 
happens, that region will suffer the worst 
natural disaster in the history of North 
America. Roughly three thousand peo- 
ple died in San Francisco’s 1906 earth- 
quake. Almost two thousand died in 
Hurricane Katrina. Almost three hun- 
dred died in Hurricane Sandy. FEMA 


projects that nearly thirteen thousand 
people will die in the Cascadia earth- 
quake and tsunami. Another twenty- 
seven thousand will be injured, and the 
agency expects that it will need to pro- 
vide shelter for a million displaced peo- 
ple, and food and water for another two 
and a half million. “This is one time 
that I’m hoping aU the science is wrong, 
and it won’t happen for another thou- 
sand years,” Murphy says. 

In fact, the science is robust, and one 
of the chief scientists behind it is Chris 
Goldfinger. Thanks to work done by 
him and his colleagues, we now know 
that the odds of the big Cascadia earth- 
quake happening in the next fifty years 
are roughly one in three. The odds of 
the very big one are roughly one in ten. 
Even those numbers do not fully reflect 
the danger — or, more to the point, how 
unprepared the Pacific Northwest is to 
face it. The truly worrisome figures in 
this story are these: Thirty years ago, no 
one knew that the Cascadia subduction 
zone had ever produced a major earth- 
quake. Eorty-five years ago, no one even 
knew it existed. 

I n May of 1804, Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark, together with 
their Corps of Discovery, set off from 
St. Louis on America’s first official 
cross-country expedition. Eighteen 
months later, they reached the Pacific 
Ocean and made camp near the present- 
day town of Astoria, Oregon. The 
United States was, at the time, twenty- 
nine years old. Canada was not yet a 
country. The continent’s far expanses 
were so unknown to its white explor- 
ers that Thomas Jefferson, who com- 
missioned the journey, thought that the 
men would come across woolly mam- 
moths. Native Americans had lived in 
the Northwest for millennia, but they 
had no written language, and the many 
things to which the arriving Europe- 
ans subjected them did not include seis- 
mological inquiries. The newcomers 
took the land they encountered at face 
value, and at face value it was a find: 
vast, cheap, temperate, fertile, and, to 
all appearances, remarkably benign. 

A century and a half elapsed before 
anyone had any inkling that the Pacific 
Northwest was not a quiet place but a 
place in a long period of quiet. It took 
another fifty years to uncover and in- 
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terpret the region’s seismic history. Ge- 
ology, as even geologists will tell you, is 
not normally the sexiest of disciplines; 
it hunkers down with earthly stuff while 
the glory accrues to the human and the 
cosmic — ^to genetics, neuroscience, phys- 
ics. But, sooner or later, every field has 
its field day, and the discovery of the 
Cascadia suhduction zone stands as 
one of the greatest scientific detective 
stories of our time. 

The first clue came from geography. 
Almost all of the world’s most power- 
ful earthquakes occur in the Ring of Fire, 
the volcanically and seismicaUy volatile 
swath of the Pacific that runs from New 
Zealand up through Indonesia and Japan, 
across the ocean to Alaska, and down 
the west coast of the Americas to Chile. 
Japan, 2011, magnitude 9.0; Indonesia, 
2004, magnitude 9.1; Alaska, 1964, mag- 
nitude 9.2; Chile, 1960, magnitude 9.5 — 
not until the late nineteen-sixties, with 
the rise of the theory of plate tectonics, 
could geologists explain this pattern. The 
Ring of Fire, it turns out, is really a ring 
of suhduction zones. Nearly all the earth- 
quakes in the region are caused hy con- 
tinental plates getting stuck on oceanic 
plates — as North America is stuck on 
Juan de Fuca — and then getting ahmptly 
unstuck. And nearly aU the volcanoes 
are caused hy the oceanic plates sliding 
deep beneath the continental ones, even- 
tually reaching temperatures and pres- 
sures so extreme that they melt the rock 
above them. 

The Pacific Northwest sits squarely 
within the Ring of Fire. Off its coast, 
an oceanic plate is slipping beneath a 
continental one. Inland, the Cascade 
volcanoes mark the line where, far below, 
the Juan de Fuca plate is heating up and 
melting everything above it. In other 
words, the Cascadia suhduction zone 
has, as Goldfinger put it, “aU the right 
anatomical parts.” Yet not once in re- 
corded history has it caused a major 
earthquake — or, for that matter, any 
quake to speak of By contrast, other 
suhduction zones produce major earth- 
quakes occasionally and minor ones aU 
the time: magnitude 5.0, magnitude 4.0, 
magnitude why are the neighbors mov- 
ing their sofa at midnight. You can 
scarcely spend a week in Japan without 
feeling this sort of earthquake. You can 
spend a lifetime in many parts of the 
Northwest — several, in fact, if you had 


them to spend — and not feel so much 
as a quiver. The question facing geolo- 
gists in the nineteen-seventies was 
whether the Cascadia suhduction zone 
had ever broken its eerie silence. 

In the late nineteen-eighties, Brian 
Atwater, a geologist with the United 
States Geological Survey, and a gradu- 
ate student named David Yamaguchi 
found the answer, and another major 
clue in the Cascadia puzzle. Their dis- 
covery is best illustrated in a place called 
the ghost forest, a grove of western red 
cedars on the banks of the Copalis River, 
near the Washington coast. When I pad- 
died out to it last summer, with Atwa- 
ter and Yamaguchi, it was easy to see 
how it got its name. The cedars are spread 
out across a low salt marsh on a wide 
northern bend in the river, long dead but 
still standing. Leafless, branchless, bark- 
less, they are reduced to their trunks and 
worn to a smooth silver-gray, as if they 
had always carried their own tombstones 
inside them. 

What killed the trees in the ghost 
forest was saltwater. It had long been as- 
sumed that they died slowly, as the sea 
level around them gradually rose and 
submerged their roots. But, by 1987, At- 
water, who had found in soil layers ev- 
idence of sudden land subsidence along 
the Washington coast, suspected that 
that was backward — that the trees had 
died quickly when the ground beneath 


them plummeted. To find out, he teamed 
up with Yamaguchi, a specialist in den- 
drochronology, the study of growth- ring 
patterns in trees. Yamaguchi took sam- 
ples of the cedars and found that they 
had died simultaneously: in tree after 
tree, the final rings dated to the sum- 
mer of 1699. Since trees do not grow in 
the winter, he and Atwater concluded 
that sometime between August of 1699 
and May of 1700 an earthquake had 
caused the land to drop and killed the 
cedars. That time frame predated by 
more than a hundred years the written 
history of the Pacific Northwest — and 
so, by rights, the detective story should 
have ended there. 

But it did not. If you travel five thou- 
sand miles due west from the ghost 
forest, you reach the northeast coast of 
Japan. As the events of 2011 made clear, 
that coast is vulnerable to tsunamis, 
and the Japanese have kept track of 
them since at least 599 A.D. In that 
fourteen-hundred-year history, one in- 
cident has long stood out for its strange- 
ness. On the eighth day of the twelfth 
month of the twelfth year of the 
Genroku era, a six-hundred-mUe-long 
wave struck the coast, levelling homes, 
breaching a castle moat, and causing an 
accident at sea. The Japanese under- 
stood that tsunamis were the result of 
earthquakes, yet no one felt the ground 
shake before the Genroku event. The 



“Perhaps I’ve said too much. ’ 


wave had no discernible origin. When 
scientists began studying it, they called it 
an orphan tsunami. 

Finally, in a 1996 article in Nature, a 
seismologist named Kenji Satake and 
three colleagues, drawing on the work 
of Atwater and Yamaguchi, matched that 
orphan to its parent — and thereby filled 
in the blanks in the Cascadia story with 
uncanny specificity. At approximately 
nine o’clock at night on January 26, 1700, 
a magnitude-9.0 earthquake stmck the 
Pacific Northwest, causing sudden land 
subsidence, drowning coastal forests, and, 
out in the ocean, lifting up a wave half 
the length of a continent. It took roughly 
fifteen minutes for the Eastern half of 
that wave to strike the Northwest coast. 
It took ten hours for the other half to 
cross the ocean. It reached Japan on Jan- 
uary 27, 1700: by the local calendar, the 
eighth day of the twelfth month of the 
twelfth year of Genroku. 

Once scientists had reconstructed 
the 1700 earthquake, certain previously 
overlooked accounts also came to seem 
like clues. In 1964, Chief Louis Nook- 
mis, of the Huu-ay-aht First Nation, in 
British Columbia, told a story, passed 
down through seven generations, about 
the eradication of Vancouver Island’s 
Pachena Bay people. “I think it was at 
nighttime that the land shook,” Nook- 
mis recalled. According to another tribal 
history, “They sank at once, were all 
drowned; not one survived.” A hundred 
years earlier, BUly Balch, a leader of the 
Makah tribe, recounted a similar story. 
Before his own time, he said, all the 
water had receded from Washington 
State’s Neah Bay, then suddenly poured 


back in, inundating the entire region. 
Those who survived later found canoes 
hanging from the trees. In a 2005 study, 
Ruth Ludwin, then a seismologist at 
the University of Washington, together 
with nine colleagues, collected and an- 
alyzed Native American reports of earth- 
quakes and saltwater floods. Some of 
those reports contained enough infor- 
mation to estimate a date range for the 
events they described. On average, the 
midpoint of that range was 1701. 

It does not speak well of European- 
Americans that such stories counted as 
evidence for a proposition only after 
that proposition had been proved. StiU, 
the reconstmction of the Cascadia earth- 
quake of 1700 is one of those rare nat- 
ural puzzles whose pieces flt together 
as tectonic plates do not: perfectly. It is 
wonderful science. It was wonderful for 
science. And it was terrible news for the 
millions of inhabitants of the Pacific 
Northwest. As Goldflnger put it, “In 
the late eighties and early nineties, the 
paradigm shifted to ‘uh-oh.’” 

Goldflnger told me this in his lab at 
Oregon State, a low prefab building 
that a passing English major might rea- 
sonably mistake for the maintenance 
department. Inside the lab is a walk-in 
freezer. Inside the freezer are floor-to- 
ceiling racks flUed with cryptically la- 
belled tubes, four inches in diameter 
and five feet long. Each tube contains 
a core sample of the seafloor. Each sam- 
ple contains the history, written in 
seafloorese, of the past ten thousand 
years. During subduction-zone earth- 
quakes, torrents of land rush off the 
continental slope, leaving a permanent 


deposit on the bottom of the ocean. By 
counting the number and the size of 
deposits in each sample, then compar- 
ing their extent and consistency along 
the length of the Cascadia subduction 
zone, Goldflnger and his colleagues 
were able to determine how much of 
the zone has ruptured, how often, and 
how drastically. 

Thanks to that work, we now know 
that the Pacific Northwest has experi- 
enced forty-one subduction-zone earth- 
quakes in the past ten thousand years. 
If you divide ten thousand by forty-one, 
you get two hundred and forty-three, 
which is Cascadia’s recurrence interval: 
the average amount of time that elapses 
between earthquakes. That timespan is 
dangerous both because it is too long — 
long enough for us to unwittingly buUd 
an entire civilization on top of our con- 
tinent’s worst fault line — and because 
it is not long enough. Counting from 
the earthquake of 1700, we are now 
three hundred and fifteen years into 
a two-hundred-and-forty-three-year 
cycle. 

It is possible to quibble with that 
number. Recurrence intervals are aver- 
ages, and averages are tricky: ten is the 
average of nine and eleven, but also of 
eighteen and two. It is not possible, how- 
ever, to dispute the scale of the prob- 
lem. The devastation in Japan in 2011 
was the result of a discrepancy between 
what the best science predicted and what 
the region was prepared to withstand. 
The same will hold true in the Pacific 
Northwest — ^but here the discrepancy 
is enormous. “The science part is fim,” 
Goldflnger says. “And I love doing it. 
But the gap between what we know and 
what we should do about it is getting 
bigger and bigger, and the action really 
needs to turn to responding. Otherwise, 
we’re going to be hammered. I’ve been 
through one of these massive earth- 
quakes in the most seismically prepared 
nation on earth. If that was Portland” — 
Goldflnger finished the sentence with 
a shake of his head before he finished 
it with words. “Let’s just say I would 
rather not be here.” 

T he first sign that the Cascadia earth- 
quake has begun will be a compres- 
sional wave, radiating outward from the 
fault line. Compressional waves are fast- 
moving, high-frequency waves, audible 





GIVING AND GETTING 

I like that, he said in the hospital, where I was ruhhing his feet 
which were dry and smelled a hit. 

Ahh, he said, ahhh, as I worried 

what the nurse in the corridor might think, 

pushing my thumbs into the pads and calluses, 
the skin that had grown leathery and hard 

over a lifetime of streets and shoes — 

and me trying but unable to forget 
some of the things he had done 

over the course of our long friendship. 

Rubbing his feet was like reaching into some 

thick part of my heart that couldn’t feel 
and kneading away at it — 

Blame caught inside the love 
like a fishhook, or a bug in honey. 

It is in my character, this 
persistent selfishness — 

one of my hands offering the gift, the other 
trying to take something back. 

Giving and getting 

like two horses arriving at the same time 


from opposite directions 
at the stone gate 

that will allow only one to pass. 


to dogs and certain other animals but ex- 
perienced by humans only as a sudden 
jolt. They are not very harmful, but they 
are potentially very useful, since they travel 
fast enough to be detected by sensors 
thirty to ninety seconds ahead of other 
seismic waves. That is enough time for 
earthquake early-warning systems, such 
as those in use throughout Japan, to au- 
tomatically perform a variety of lifesav- 
ing functions: shutting down railways 
and power plants, opening elevators and 
firehouse doors, alerting hospitals to halt 
surgeries, and triggering alarms so that 
the general public can take cover. The 
Pacific Northwest has no early-warning 


— Tony Hoagland 

system. When the Cascadia earthquake 
begins, there will be, instead, a cacoph- 
ony of barking dogs and a long, suspended, 
what-was-that moment before the surface 
waves arrive. Surface waves are slower, 
lower-frequency waves that move the 
ground both up and down and side to 
side: the shaking, starting in earnest. 

Soon after that shaking begins, the 
electrical grid will fail, likely everywhere 
west of the Cascades and possibly well 
beyond. If it happens at night, the ensu- 
ing catastrophe will unfold in darkness. 
In theory, those who are at home when 
it hits should be safest; it is easy and rel- 
atively inexpensive to seismicaUy safe- 


guard a private dwelling. But, lulled into 
nonchalance by their seemingly benign 
environment, most people in the Pacific 
Northwest have not done so. That non- 
chalance will shatter instantly. So will ev- 
erything made of glass. Anything indoors 
and unsecured will lurch across the floor 
or come crashing down: bookshelves, 
lamps, computers, cannisters of flour in 
the pantry. Refrigerators will walk out of 
kitchens, unplugging themselves and top- 
pling over. Water heaters will fall and 
smash interior gas lines. Houses that are 
not bolted to their foundations will slide 
off — or, rather, they will stay put, obey- 
ing inertia, while the foundations, to- 
gether with the rest of the Northwest, jolt 
westward. Unmoored on the undulating 
ground, the homes will begin to collapse. 

Across the region, other, larger stmc- 
tures win also start to fail. Until 1974, 
the state of Oregon had no seismic code, 
and few places in the Pacific Northwest 
had one appropriate to a magnitude-9.0 
earthquake until 1994. The vast major- 
ity of buildings in the region were con- 
structed before then. Ian Madin, who 
directs the Oregon Department of Ge- 
ology and Mineral Industries (dogami), 
estimates that seventy-five per cent of 
all structures in the state are not de- 
signed to withstand a major Cascadia 
quake. FEMA calculates that, across the 
region, something on the order of a mil- 
lion buildings — more than three thou- 
sand of them schools — will collapse or 
be compromised in the earthquake. So 
will half of all highway bridges, fifteen 
of the seventeen bridges spanning Port- 
land’s two rivers, and two-thirds of rail- 
ways and airports; also, one-third of all 
fire stations, half of all police stations, 
and two-thirds of all hospitals. 

Certain disasters stem from many 
small problems conspiring to cause one 
very large problem. For want of a nail, 
the war was lost; for fifteen independently 
insignificant errors, the jetliner was lost. 
Subduction-zone earthquakes operate 
on the opposite principle: one enormous 
problem causes many other enormous 
problems. The shaking from the Casca- 
dia quake will set off landslides through- 
out the region — up to thirty thousand 
of them in Seattle alone, the city’s emer- 
gency-management office estimates. 
It will also induce a process called liq- 
uefaction, whereby seemingly solid 
ground starts behaving like a liquid, to 
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the detriment of anything on top of it. 
Fifteen per cent of Seattle is built on 
liquefiable land, including seventeen 
day-care centers and the homes of some 
thirty-four thousand five hundred peo- 
ple. So is Oregon’s critical energy-infra- 
structure hub, a six-mile stretch of Port- 
land through which flows ninety per cent 
of the state’s liquid fuel and which houses 
everything from electrical substations to 
natural-gas terminals.Together,the slosh- 
ing, sliding, and shaking will trigger fires, 
flooding, pipe failures, dam breaches, and 
hazardous-material spills. Any one of 
these second-order disasters could swamp 
the original earthquake in terms of cost, 
damage, or casualities — and one of them 
definitely wfll. Four to six minutes after 
the dogs start barking, the shaking wfll 
subside. For another few minutes, the re- 
gion, upended, will continue to fall apart 
on its own. Then the wave wfll arrive, 
and the real destruction wfll begin. 

Among natural disasters, tsunamis 
may be the closest to being completely 
unsurvivable.The onlylikely way to out- 
live one is not to be there when it hap- 
pens: to steer clear of the vulnerable area 
in the first place, or get yourself to high 
ground as fast as possible. For the seventy- 
one thousand people who live in Casca- 


dia’s inundation zone, that will mean 
evacuating in the narrow window after 
one disaster ends and before another be- 
gins. They wfll be notified to do so orfly 
by the earthquake itself — “a vibrate- alert 
system,” Kevin Cupples, the city planner 
for the town of Seaside, Oregon, jokes — 
and they are urged to leave on foot, since 
the earthquake will render roads impass- 
able. Depending on location, they wfll 
have between ten and thirty minutes to 
get out. That time line does not allow for 
finding a flashlight, tending to an earth- 
quake injury, hesitating amid the ruins 
of a home, searching for loved ones, or 
being a Good Samaritan. “When that 
tsunami is coming, you run,”Jay Wilson, 
the chair of the Oregon Seismic Safety 
Policy Advisory Commission (OSSPAC), 
says. “You protect yourself, you don’t turn 
around, you don’t go back to save any- 
body. You run for your life.” 

The time to save people from a tsu- 
nami is before it happens, but the region 
has not yet taken serious steps toward 
doing so. Hotels and businesses are not 
required to post evacuation routes or to 
provide employees with evacuation train- 
ing. In Oregon, it has been fllegal since 
1995 to build hospitals, schools, fire- 
houses, and police stations in the inun- 


dation zone, but those which are already 
in it can stay, and any other new con- 
struction is permissible: energy facilities, 
hotels, retirement homes. In those cases, 
builders are required only to consult with 
DOGAMI about evacuation plans. “So you 
come in and sit down,” Ian Madin says. 
“And I say, ‘That’s a stupid idea.’ And 
you say, ‘Thanks. Now we’ve consulted.’” 

These lax safety policies guarantee 
that many people inside the inundation 
zone will not get out. Twenty-two per 
cent of Oregon’s coastal population is 
sixty- five or older. Twenty-nine per cent 
of the state’s population is disabled, and 
that figure rises in many coastal counties. 
“We can’t save them,” Kevin Cupples 
says. “I’m not going to sugarcoat it and 
say, ‘Oh, yeah, we’ll go around and check 
on the elderly.’ No. We won’t.” Nor wfll 
anyone save the tourists. Washington 
State Park properties within the inunda- 
tion zone see an average of seventeen 
thousand and twenty-nine guests a day. 
Madin estimates that up to a hundred 
and fifty thousand people visit Oregon’s 
beaches on summer weekends. “Most of 
them won’t have a clue as to how to evac- 
uate,” he says. “And the beaches are the 
hardest place to evacuate from.” 

Those who cannot get out of the in- 
undation zone under their own power 
wiU quickly be overtaken by a greater 
one. A grown man is knocked over by 
ankle-deep water moving at 6.7 miles 
an hour. The tsunami wiU be moving 
more than twice that fast when it ar- 
rives. Its height wfll vary with the con- 
tours of the coast, from twenty feet to 
more than a hundred feet. It wfll not 
look like a Hokusai-style wave, rising 
up from the surface of the sea and break- 
ing from above. It will look like the 
whole ocean, elevated, overtaking land. 
Nor wiU it be made only of water — not 
once it reaches the shore. It wiU be a 
five-story deluge of pickup trucks and 
doorframes and cinder blocks and fish- 
ing boats and utility poles and every- 
thing else that once constituted the 
coastal towns of the Pacific Northwest. 

To see the fiJl scale of the devasta- 
tion when that tsunami recedes, you 
would need to be in the international 
space station. The inundation zone wfll 
be scoured of structures from CaUfor- 
nia to Canada. The earthquake wfll have 
wrought its worst havoc west of the Cas- 
cades but caused damage as far away as 
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Sacramento, California — as distant from 
the worst-hit areas as Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, is from New York. FEMA expects 
to coordinate search-and-rescue oper- 
ations across a hundred thousand square 
miles and in the waters off four hun- 
dred and fifty-three miles of coastline. 
As for casualties: the figures I cited ear- 
lier — twenty-seven thousand injured, al- 
most thirteen thousand dead — are based 
on the agency’s official planning sce- 
nario, which has the earthquake strik- 
ing at 9:41 A.M. on Fehruary 6 th. If, in- 
stead, it strikes in the summer, when 
the beaches are fuU, those numbers could 
be off by a horrifying margin. 

Wineglasses, antique vases, Humpty 
Dumpty, hip bones, hearts: what breaks 
quickly generally mends slowly, if at all. 
OSSPAC estimates that in the 1-5 corri- 
dor it win take between one and three 
months after the earthquake to restore 
electricity, a month to a year to restore 
drinking water and sewer service, six 
months to a year to restore major high- 
ways, and eighteen months to restore 
health-care facilities. On the coast, those 
numbers go up. Whoever chooses or has 
no choice but to stay there will spend 
three to six months without electricity, 
one to three years without drinking water 
and sewage systems, and three or more 
years without hospitals. Those estimates 
do not apply to the tsunami-inundation 
zone, which will remain all but unin- 
habitable for years. 

How much all this will cost is any- 
one’s guess; FEMA puts every number on 
its relief-and-recovery plan except a price. 
But whatever the ultimate figure — and 
even though U.S. taxpayers will cover 
seventy-five to a hundred per cent of the 
damage, as happens in declared disas- 
ters — the economy of the Pacific North- 
west will collapse. Crippled by a lack of 
basic services, businesses will fail or move 
away. Many residents will flee as well. 
OSSPAC predicts a mass-displacement 
event and a long-term population down- 
turn. Chris Goldfinger didn’t want to be 
there when it happened. But, by many 
metrics, it will be as bad or worse to be 
there afterward. 

O n the face of it, earthquakes seem 
to present us with problems of 
space: the way we live along fault lines, 
in brick buildings, in homes made valu- 
able by their proximity to the sea. But, 


covertly, they also present us with prob- 
lems of time. The earth is 4.5 billion 
years old, but we are a young species, 
relatively speaking, with an average in- 
dividual allotment of three score years 
and ten. The brevity of our lives breeds 
a kind of temporal parochialism — an 
ignorance of or an indifference to those 
planetary gears which turn more slowly 
than our own. 

This problem is bidirectional. The 
Cascadia subduction zone remained 
hidden from us for so long because 
we could not see deep enough into the 
past. It poses a danger to us today be- 
cause we have not thought deeply 
enough about the future. That is no 
longer a problem of information; we 
now understand very well what the 
Cascadia fault line will someday do. 
Nor is it a problem of imagination. If 
you are so inclined, you can watch an 
earthquake destroy much of the West 
Coast this summer in Brad Peyton’s 
“San Andreas,” while, in neighboring 
theatres, the world threatens to suc- 
cumb to Armageddon by other means: 
viruses, robots, resource scarcity, zom- 
bies, aliens, plague. As those movies at- 
test, we excel at imagining future sce- 
narios, including awful ones. But such 
apocalyptic visions are a form of es- 
capism, not a moral summons, and stiU 
less a plan of action. Where we stum- 
ble is in conjuring up grim futures in 
a way that helps to avert them. 

That problem is not specific to earth- 
quakes, of course. The Cascadia situa- 
tion, a calamity in its own 
right, is also a parable for 
this age of ecological reck- 
oning, and the questions 
it raises are ones that we 
aU now face. How should 
a society respond to a 
looming crisis of uncertain 
timing but of catastrophic 
proportions? How can it 
begin to right itself when 
its entire infrastructure and culture de- 
veloped in a way that leaves it profoundly 
vulnerable to natural disaster? 

The last person I met with in the 
Pacific Northwest was Doug Dough- 
erty, the superintendent of schools for 
Seaside, which lies almost entirely 
within the tsunami-inundation zone. 
Of the four schools that Dougherty 
oversees, with a total student popula- 



tion of sixteen hundred, one is relatively 
safe. The others sit five to fifteen feet 
above sea level. When the tsunami 
comes, they will be as much as for- 
ty-five feet below it. 

In 2009, Dougherty told me, he 
found some land for sale outside the 
inundation zone, and proposed budd- 
ing a new K-12 campus there. Four 
years later, to foot the hundred-and- 
twenty-eight-million-dollar bill, the 
district put up a bond measure. The tax 
increase for residents amounted to two 
dollars and sixteen cents per thousand 
dollars of property value. The measure 
failed by sixty-two per cent. Dough- 
erty tried seeking help from Oregon’s 
congressional delegation but came up 
empty. The state makes money avail- 
able for seismic upgrades, but build- 
ings within the inundation zone can- 
not apply. At present, all Dougherty 
can do is make sure that his students 
know how to evacuate. 

Some of them, however, will not be 
able to do so. At an elementary school 
in the community of Gearhart, the chil- 
dren will be trapped. “They can’t make 
it out from that school,” Dougherty 
said. “They have no place to go.” On 
one side lies the ocean; on the other, a 
wide, roadless bog. When the tsunami 
comes, the only place to go in Gear- 
hart is a small ridge just behind the 
school. At its tallest, it is forty- five feet 
high — lower than the expected wave 
in a full-margin earthquake. For now, 
the route to the ridge is marked by 
signs that say “Tempo- 
rary Tsunami Assembly 
Area.” I asked Dougherty 
about the state’s long- 
range plan. “There is no 
long-range plan,” he said. 

Dougherty’s office is 
deep inside the inundation 
zone, a few blocks from the 
beach. All day long, just 
out of sight, the ocean rises 
up and collapses, spilling foamy over- 
lapping ovals onto the shore. Eighty 
miles farther out, ten thousand feet 
below the surface of the sea, the hand 
of a geological clock is somewhere in 
its slow sweep. All across the region, 
seismologists are looking at their 
watches, wondering how long we have, 
and what we will do, before geological 
time catches up to our own. ♦ 
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I have somehow become a woman who 
yells, and, because I do not want to 
be a woman who yells, whose little chil- 
dren walk around with frozen, watchful 
faces, I have taken to lacing on my run- 
ning shoes after dinner and going out 
into the twilit streets for a walk, leaving 
the undressing and sluicing and reading 
and singing and tucking in of the boys 
to my husband, a man who does not yell. 

The neighborhood goes dark as I 
walk, and a second neighborhood un- 
rolls atop the daytime one. We have few 
street lights, and those I pass under make 
my shadow frolic; it lags behind me, 
gallops to my feet, gambols on ahead. 
The only other illumination is from the 
windows in the houses I pass and the 
moon that orders me to look up, look 
up! Feral cats dart underfoot, bird-of- 
paradise flowers poke out of the shad- 
ows, smeUs are exhaled into the air: oak 
dust, slime mold, camphor. 

Northern Florida is cold in January 
and I walk fast for warmth but also be- 
cause, although the neighborhood is an- 
tique — huge Victorian houses radiating 
outward into nineteen-twenties bunga- 
lows, then mid-century modern ranches 
at the edges — it’s imperfectly safe. There 
was a rape a month ago, a jogger in her 
fifties pulled into the azaleas; and, a week 
ago, a pack of loose pit bulls ran down a 
mother with a baby in her stroller and 
mauled both, though not to death. It’s 
not the dogs’ fault, it’s the owners’ fault! 
dog-lovers shouted on the neighborhood 
e-mail list, and it’s true, it was the own- 
ers’ fault, but also those dogs were socio- 
paths. When the suburbs were built, in 
the seventies, the historic houses in the 
center of the town were abandoned to 
graduate students who heated beans over 
Bunsen burners on the heart-pine floors 
and sliced apartments out of ballrooms. 
When neglect and humidity caused the 
houses to rot and droop and develop msty 
scales, there was a second abandonment, 
to poor people, squatters. We moved here 
ten years ago because our house was cheap 
and had virgin-lumber bones, and be- 
cause I decided that if I had to live in the 
South, with its boiled peanuts and its 
Spanish moss dangling like armpit hair, 
at least I wouldn’t barricade myself with 
my whiteness in a gated community. Isn’t 
it . . . dicey? people our parents’ age would 
say, grimacing, when we told them where 
we lived, and it took all my will power 


not to say. Do you mean black, or just 
poor? Because it was both. 

White middle-classness has since in- 
fected the neighborhood, though, and 
now everything is frenzied with renova- 
tion. In the past few years the black peo- 
ple have mostly withdrawn. The home- 
less stayed for a while, because our 
neighborhood abuts Bo Diddley Plaza, 
where, until recently, churches handed 
out food and God, and where Occupy 
rolled in like a tide and claimed the right 
to sleep there, then grew tired of being 
dirty and roUed out, leaving behind a 
human flotsam of homeless in sleeping 
bags. During our first months in the 
house, we hosted a homeless couple we 
only ever saw slinking off in the dawn: 
at dusk, they would silently lift off the 
latticework to the crawl space under our 
house and then sleep there, their roof our 
bedroom floor, and when we got up in 
the middle of the night we tried to walk 
softly because it felt rude to step inches 
above the face of a dreaming person. 

On my nighttime walks the neigh- 
bors’ lives reveal themselves, the lit win- 
dows domestic aquariums. At times. I’m 
the silent witness to fights that look like 
slow- dancing without music. It is aston- 
ishing how people live, the messes they 
sustain, the delicious whiffs of cooking 
that carry to the street, the holiday dec- 
orations that slowly seep into daily decor. 
All January, I watched a Christmas bou- 
quet of roses on one mantel diminish 
until the flowers were a blighted shrivel 
and the water green scum, a huge Santa 
on a stick stfll beaming merrily out of 
the ruins. Window after window nears, 
freezes with its blue fog of television light 
or its couple hunched over a supper of 
pizza, holds as I pass, then slides into the 
forgotten. I think of the way water gath- 
ers as it slips down an icicle’s length, 
pauses to build its glossy drop, becomes 
too fat to hang on, plummets down. 

There is one mostly windowless place 
in the neighborhood, a yellow brick mon- 
strosity that I love nevertheless, because 
it houses nuns. There used to be six nuns 
there, but attrition happened, as it does 
with very old ladies, and now there are 
only three kindly sisters squeaking around 
that immense space in their sensible 
shoes. A Realtor friend told us that when 
it was built, in the nineteen-fifties, a bomb 
shelter was lowered into the porous lime- 
stone of the backyard, and during sleep- 


less nights, when my body is in bed but 
my brain is stfll out walking in the dark, 
I like to imagine the nuns in flfll regalia 
in their shelter, singing hymns and 
spinning on a stationary bike to keep 
the light bulb sputtering on, while, 
aboveground, all has been blasted black 
and msted hinges rasp the wind. 

B ecause the nights are so cold, I share 
the streets with few people. There’s 
a young couple who jog at a pace slightly 
slower than my fast walk. I follow them, 
listening to their patter of wedding plans 
and fights with friends. Once I forgot 
myself and laughed at something they 
said and their faces owled, unnerved, 
back at me, then they trotted faster and 
took the first turn they found and I let 
them disappear into the black. 

There’s an elegant, tall woman who 
walks a Great Dane the color of dryer 
lint; I am afraid that the woman is un- 
well because she walks rigidly, her face 
pulsing as if intermittently electrified by 
pain. I sometimes imagine how, should 
I barrel around a corner to And her 
slumped on the ground, I would drape 
her over her dog, smack his withers, and 
watch as he, with his great dignity, car- 
ried her home. 

There is a boy of fifteen or so, tremen- 
dously fat, whose shirt is always off and 
who is always on the treadmill on his 
glassed-in porch. No matter how many 
times I And myself sailing past his win- 
dow, there he is, his footsteps pounding 
so hard I can hear them from two blocks 
away. Because all the lights are on, to him 
there is nothing beyond the black in the 
window, and I wonder if he watches his 
reflection the way I watch him, if he sees 
how with each step his stomach ripples 
as if it were a pond into which someone 
had tossed a fist-size stone. 

There’s the shy muttering homeless 
lady, a collector of cans, who hoists her 
clanging bags on the back of her bicy- 
cle and uses the old carriage blocks in 
front of the grander houses to mount 
her ride; the waft of her makes me think 
of the wealthy Southern dames in dark 
sflk who once used those blocks to climb 
into their carriages, emitting a similarly 
intimate feminine smell. 

There’s the man who hisses nasties 
as he stands under the light outside a 
bodega with bars over its windows. I put 
on my don’t-fuck-with-me face, and he 
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has yet to do more than hiss, but there 
is a part of me that is more than ready, 
that wants to use what’s building up. 

Sometimes I think I see the stealthy 
couple who lived under our house, the 
particular angle of his solicitousness, his 
hand on her back, but when I come closer 
it is only a papaya tree bent over a rain 
barrel or two boys smoking in the bushes, 
who turn wary as I pass. 

And then there’s the therapist who 
every night sits at his desk in the study 
of his Victorian, which looks like a rot- 
ting galleon. He was caught in bed with 
the wife of one of his patients; the pa- 
tient had a loaded shotgun out in the car. 
The wife died in coitus and the therapist 
survived with a bullet still in his hip, which 
makes him lurch when he gets up to pour 
himself more Scotch. There are mmors 
that he visits the cuckolded murderer in 
prison every week, though whether his 
motive is kindness or crowing remains in 
the shadows, as if motives could ever be 
pure. My husband and I had just moved 
in when the murder occurred; we were 
scraping rotting paint off the oak mold- 
ings in our dining room when the gun- 
shots splattered the air, but of course we 
believed they were fireworks lit by the 
kids who lived a few houses down. 

As I walk, I see strangers but also peo- 
ple I know. I look up in the beginning of 
February to see a close friend in a pink 
leotard in her window, stretching, but 
then, with a zip of understanding, I re- 
alize that she isn’t stretching, she is dry- 
ing her legs, and the leotard is in fact her 
body, pinked from the hot shower. Even 
though I visited her in the hospital when 
both of her boys were born, held the new- 
borns in my arms when they stfil smelled 
of her, saw the raw Cesarean split, it isn’t 
until I watch her drying herself that I 
understand that she is a sexual being, and 
then the next time we speak I can’t help 
but blush and endure images of her in 
extreme sexual positions. Mostly, how- 
ever, I see the mothers I know in glimpses, 
bent like shepherdess crooks, scanning 
the fioor for tiny Legos or half-chewed 
grapes or the people they once were 
slumped in the corners. 

It’s too much, it’s too much, I shout 
at my husband some nights when I come 
home, and he looks at me, afraid, this 
giant gentle man, and sits up in bed over 
his computer and says, softly, I don’t think 
you’ve walked it off yet, sweets, you may 


want to take one more loop. I go out 
again, furious, because the streets become 
more dangerous this late at night, and 
how dare he suggest risk like this to me, 
when I have proved myself vulnerable; 
but, then again, perhaps my warm house 
has become more dangerous as well. 
During the day, while my sons are in 
school, I can’t stop reading about the di- 
saster of the world, the glaciers dying 
like living creatures, the great Pacific 
trash gyre, the hundreds of unrecorded 
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deaths of species, millennia snuffed out 
as if they were not precious. I read and 
savagely mourn, as if reading could some- 
how sate this hunger for grief, instead of 
what it does, which is fuel it. 

I have mostly stopped caring where I 
walk, but I try to be at the Duck Pond 
every night when the Christmas lights, 
forgotten for weeks now, click off and 
the pond empts, the frogs launching into 
their syncopated song like a nursery 
school let loose in a room of untuned 
lutes. Our pair of black swans would 
shout at the frogs with their brass voices 
as if to shut them up, but, outnumbered, 
the birds would soon give up and climb 
the island in the center of the pond and 
twine their necks together to sleep. The 
swans had four cygnets last spring, sweet 
cheeping puffs that were the delight of 
my little boys, who tossed dog food at 
them every day, until one morning, while 
the swans were distracted by our food, 
one cygnet gave a choked peep, bobbed, 
then went down; it came up again but 
across the pond, in the paws of an otter 
that ate it in small bites, floating serenely 
on its back. The otter got one more cyg- 
net before the wildlife service arrived to 
scoop up the remaining two, but it was 
later reported in the neighborhood news- 
letter that the tiny swan hearts had given 
out in fear. The parent swans floated 
for months, inconsolable, though per- 
haps this is a projection, for, since they 
are both black swans and parents, they 


are already prefeathered in mourning. 

On Valentine’s Day, I see red and 
white lights flashing from afar at the 
nunnery and walk faster in the hope that 
the nuns are having a love party, a disco 
rager, but instead I see an ambulance 
drive away, and the next day my fears are 
confirmed: the nuns have been further 
diminished, to two. Withholding erotic 
pleasure for the glory of God seems an 
anachronism in our age of pleasure, and, 
with their frailty and the hugeness of the 
house they rattle around in, it has been 
decided that the remaining nuns must 
decamp. I come to watch them the night 
they leave, expecting a moving truck, 
but there are only a few leather suit- 
cases and a box or two in the back of 
the nuns’ station wagon. Their wrinkled 
faces droop with relief as they drive off. 

The cold lingers on into March. It has 
been a hard winter for everyone, though 
not as terrible as in the North, and I think 
of my friends and family up there with 
their dirty walls of snow and try to re- 
member that the camellias and peach 
trees and dogwoods and oranges are all 
abloom here, even in the dark. I smell 
the jasmine potent in my hair the next 
morning, the way I used to smell ciga- 
rette smoke and sweat after going to a 
night club, back when I was young and 
could do such unthinkable things. There 
is a vernacular style of architecture, called 
Cracker, which is not meant to cause 
offense, all porches and high ceilings; and 
by the middle of March one of the old- 
est Cracker houses in north-central Flor- 
ida is being renovated. The fa9ade is pre- 
served, but the rest is gutted. Night by 
night, I see what remains of the house as 
daily it is stripped away, until one night 
the house has entirely vanished: that 
morning it collapsed on a worker, who 
survived, like Buster Keaton, by stand- 
ing in the window as the structure fell. I 
study the hole where a humble and un- 
remarked history stood for so long, a 
house that watched the town press up, 
then grow around it, and I think of the 
construction worker who walked out of 
the collapse unhurt, what he was imag- 
ining. I think I know. One night just be- 
fore Christmas I came home late after a 
walk and my husband was in the bath- 
room and I flipped open his computer 
and saw what I saw there, a conversation 
not meant for me, a snip of flesh that was 
not his, and without letting him know I 
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was in the house I ahout-faced and went 
out again and walked until it was too cold 
to walk, until j ust before dawn, when the 
dew could easily have been ice. 

Now, while I stand before the col- 
lapsed house, the woman with the Great 
Dane slides by through the dark, and I 
notice how aggressively pale she has be- 
come, so skinny her cheeks must touch 
inside her mouth, her wig askew to show 
a rind of scalp above the bangs. If she, in 
turn, notices the particular dark spike of 
my unrest, she says only a soft good night 
and her dog looks at me with a kind of 
human compassion, and together they 
move off, stately and gentle, into the black. 

M ost changes are not so swift as 
the fallen house, and I notice how 
much weight the boy in his glassed-in 
sunporch has lost only when I realize 
from the sound of his footsteps that he’s 
no longer walking on his treadmill but 
running, and I look at him closely for 
the first time in a long time, my dear 
flabby friend whom I took for granted, 
and see a transformation so astonishing 
it’s as if a maiden had turned into a birch 
tree or a stream. During these few months 
this overweight child has turned into a 
slender man with pectoral rosebuds on 
his chest, sweating, smiling at himself in 
the glass, and I yelp aloud because of the 
swiftness of youth, these gorgeous 
changes that insist that not everything 
is decaying faster than we can love it. 

I walk on and as the boy’s trotting noises 
fade I keep hearing a disquieting constant 
sound that I can’t place. It is a sticky night: 
I shed my jacket last week, and it is only 
gradually that I understand that the noise 
is coming from the first air-conditioner 
turned on for the year. Soon they’ll all be 
on, crouched like trolls under the win- 
dows, their collective tuneless hum drown- 
ing out the night birds and frogs, and time 
will leap forward and the night will grow 
more and more reluctant to descend and, 
in the cool linger of twilight, people long- 
ing for real air after the sickly fake cold 
all day will come out and I will no longer 
have my dangerous dark streets to myself 
There’s a pleasant smell like campfires in 
the air, and I think that the old turpen- 
tine-pine forests that ring the city must 
be on fire, which happens once a year or 
so, and I wonder about all those poor birds 
seared out of their sleep and into the dis- 
orienting darkness. I discover the next 


morning that it was worse, a controlled 
burn over the acres where dozens of the 
homeless had been living in a tent city, 
and I walk down to look, but it’s all great 
oaks, lonely and blackened from the waist 
down in a plain of steaming charcoal. 
When I return and see the six-foot fences 
around Bo Diddley Plaza which had gone 
up that same night for construction, or 
so the signs say, it is clear that it is part 
of a larger plan, balletically executed. I 
stand squinting in the daylight wanting 
to yell, looking to find a displaced per- 
son. Please, I think, please let my couple 
come by, let me see their faces at last, let 
me take their arms. I want to make them 
sandwiches and give them blankets and 
teU them that it’s O.K., that they can live 
under my house. I’m glad I can’t find any- 
one later, when I remember that it is not 
a kind thing to teU human beings that 
they can live under your house. 

The week of heat proves temporary, 
a false start to the season. The weather 
again turns so clammy and cold that no- 
body else comes out and I shiver as I walk 
until I escape my chiU by going into the 
drugstore for Epsom salts to soak my 
walking away. It is astonishing to enter 
the dazzling color, the ferocious heat after 
the chilly gray scale; to travel hundreds 
of miles over the cracked sidewalk and 
sparse palmetto and black path-crossing 
cats I dart away from, into this abun- 
dance with its aisles of gaudy trash and 
useless wrapping and plastic pull tabs 
that will one day end up in the throat of 
the earth’s last sea turtle. I find myself 
limping and the limp morphs into a kind 
of pained bopping because the music 
dredges up elementary school, when my 
parents were, astonishingly, younger than 
I am now, and that one long summer 
they listened on repeat to Paul Simon 
singing over springy African drums about 
a trip with a son, the human trampoline, 
the window in the heart; and it is both 
too much and too little and I leave with- 
out the salts because I am not ready for 
such easy absolution as this. I can’t. 

A nd so I walk and I walk and at some 
^ point, near the wildly singing frogs, 
I look up and out of the darkness, a stun: 
the new possessor of the old nunnery has 
installed uplighting, not on the aesthetic 
blank of the cube but, rather, on the ar- 
dent live oak in front of it, so old and so 
broad it spreads out over a half acre. I’ve 


always known the tree was there, and my 
children have often swung on its low 
branches and from the bark plucked out 
ferns and epiphytes with which to adorn 
my head. But it has never before an- 
nounced itself fully as the colossus it is, 
with its branches that are so heavy they 
grow toward the ground then touch and 
grow upward again; and thus, elbowing 
itself up, it brings to mind a woman at 
the kitchen table, knuckling her chin and 
dreaming. I stand shocked by its beauty, 
and, as I look, I imagine the swans on 
their island seeing the bright spark in the 
night and feeling their swan hearts moved. 
I heard that they have started building a 
nest again, though how they can bear it 
after all they’ve lost I do not know. 

I hope they understand, my sons, both 
now and in the future just materializing 
in the dark, that all these hours their 
mother has been walking so swiftly away 
from them I have not been gone, that my 
spirit, hours ago, slipped back into the 
house and crept into the room where 
their early-rising father had already fallen 
asleep, usually before 8 P.M., and that I 
touched this gentle man whom I love so 
desperately and somehow fear so much, 
touched him on the pulse in his temple 
and felt his dreams, which are too dis- 
tant for the likes of me, and I climbed 
the creaking old stairs and at the top split 
in two and, heading right and left into 
separate rooms, slid through the crack 
under the doors and curled myself on the 
pillows to breathe into me the breath my 
boys breathed out. Every pause between 
the end of one breath and the beginning 
of the next is long; then again, nothing 
is not always in transition. Soon, tomor- 
row, the boys will be men, then the men 
will leave the house, and my husband and 
I win look at each other crouching under 
the weight of all that we wouldn’t or 
couldn’t yeU, and all those hours out- 
side walking, my body, my shadow, and 
the moon. It is terribly tme, even if the 
truth does not comfort, that if you look 
at the moon for long enough night after 
night, as I have, you will see that the old 
cartoons are correct, that the moon is, 
in fact, laughing, but not at us, we who 
are too small and our lives too fleeting 
for it to give us any notice at all. ♦ 
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The main thing required of a noble gentleman in Heian Japan was a sense of style. Seducing another mans wife could befcrfven; a bad poem, clumsy 
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handwriting, or the wrong perfume could not. 
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What makes “The Tale of Genji” so seductive. 

BY IAN BURUMA 


M uch of “The Tale of Genji,” the 
eleventh-centuryjapanese mas- 
terpiece often called the world’s first 
novel, is about the art of seduction. 
Not that any sexual act is ever men- 
tioned; very little in Murasaki Shiki- 
bu’s prose is plainly stated. Things are 
suggested, alluded to, often nebulously. 
What counts in the seduction scenes 
is the art, the poetry. Quite literally 
so: the proper approach to a desired 
lady was through poems, written on 
scented paper of the finest quality, 
delivered by an elegantly dressed go- 
between of appropriate social rank. 
More poems would be exchanged as 
soon as the approach bore fmit. A “morn- 
ing after” poem was an essential part of 
etiquette. 

One reason that physical contact 
between men and women is hardly 
ever described in “Genji” is that courtly 
lovers almost never saw one another 
clearly, and certainly not naked; full 
nudity is rare even in traditional Jap- 
anese erotic art. Women of the upper 
class sat hidden in murky rooms, be- 
hind curtains, screens, and sliding 
doors. For a respectable woman to be 
seen in daylight, especially standing 
up, instead of reclining in an interior, 
under many layers of clothing, would 
have been provocative beyond belief 
Women were shielded by curtains even 
when they spoke to male members of 
their own family. A male suitor could 
be driven wild by the sight of a wom- 
an’s sleeve spilling out from under- 
neath a shade, or by the mere sound 


of silk mstling behind a lacquer screen. 

Despite all these obstacles, people 
must have managed somehow. Indeed, 
“The Tale of Genji” — now available 
in a new translation by Dennis Wash- 
burn (Norton) — makes clear that the 
noble gentlemen and ladies in the 
Heian period (794-1185) were often 
remarkably promiscuous. Highborn 
men, like the fictional Prince Genji, 
the priapic hero of Murasaki ’s episo- 
dic tale, were expected to have several 
wives and many concubines. Genji, 
also known as the Shining Prince, mar- 
ries his first wife when he is twelve, 
immediately following his coming-of- 
age ceremony. Casual affairs with court 
attendants and ladies-in-waiting were 
one of the perks of an aristocrat’s life. 
So were other, more discreet forms of 
adultery. Genji, when still very young, 
has a passionate affair with his father’s 
mistress. Much later, Genji’s son, the 
high-minded Yugiri, grows infatuated 
with one of Genji’s wives. And both 
father and son lust after Tamakazura, 
a young girl whom Genji has adopted 
as his daughter. 

Little wonder that even emperors 
were not always sure who their real 
fathers were. This was a particular sore 
point in the militantly imperialist 
nineteen-thirties, when the novelist 
Junichiro Tanizaki wrote a modern 
Japanese translation of “Genji.” As 
a result, he excised references to an 
emperor who was thought to be in 
the direct imperial bloodline but 
was actually the product of Genji’s 
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illicit affair with his father’s mistress. 

The main thing required of a noble 
gentleman was a sense of style. Seduc- 
ing another man’s wife could be for- 
given; a bad poem, clumsy handwrit- 
ing, or the wrong perfume could not. 
Ivan Morris, the great scholar of Japa- 
nese culture, wrote in his book “The 
World of the Shining Prince” that, de- 
spite the influence of Buddhism, “Heian 
society was on the whole 
governed by style rather 
than by any moral princi- 
ples, and good looks tended 
to take the place of virtue.” 

I’m not sure this is ex- 
actly right. Because of the 
Buddhist belief in rebirth, 
beauty, in all its forms, was 
seen as a sign of virtue in 
a former existence. To have 
lovely handwriting, or a tal- 
ent for poetry, was a mark of good char- 
acter, in a former life as well as in the 
present one. A priest in “Genji” de- 
scribes a young woman as follows: “She 
really is quite beautiful, isn’t she! No 
doubt she was born with such features 
as a reward for good deeds performed 
in a previous life.” Prince Genji him- 
self is described as cutting “such an at- 
tractive figure that the other men felt 
a desire to see him as a woman. He 
was so beautiful that pairing him with 
the very finest of the ladies at the court 
would fail to do him justice.” 

It was, as all this suggests, a rather 
effete culture. The aristocratic ideal of 
male beauty — highly perfumed, moon- 
faced, smooth-skinned, extravagantly 
dressed — was close to the feminine ideal. 
A distinct air of decadence during the 
peak of the Heian period also suggests 
the approaching end of a regime, a 
world, in Genji’s words, “where every- 
thing seems to be in a state of decline.” 

Less than two hundred years later, 
the self-obsessed nobility of the Heian 
court, distracted by the rituals and 
refinements of palace politics, oblivious 
of the world outside the capital, and 
mostly bored out of their minds, were 
overwhelmed by more vigorous pro- 
vincial clans, notably the samurai, with 
their warrior codes and martial ideals. 
But in Genji’s time, the early eleventh 
century, the imperial capital (today’s 
Kyoto) stiU held sway; anyone unlucky 
enough to live in the provinces was con- 


sidered too uncouth to be taken seriously. 

The sense of style was intimately 
linked to a sense of hierarchy. Every- 
thing, from the right of way on a pub- 
lic road to the permissible colors of 
one’s garments or the chance to be a 
nobleman’s wife (instead of a mere con- 
cubine), was subject to one’s place in 
the pecking order. And this, too, was 
linked to karma: high rank was a vir- 
tue earned by good be- 
havior in a previous life. In 
such ways do ruling classes 
justify their privilege. 


t: 


he politics that per- 
meate the novel show 
that sexual relations were 
not just part of an elabo- 
rate libertine game but also 
a matter of ruthless prac- 
tical strategy. Heian poli- 
tics were really marriage politics. For- 
mally, Japan was ruled by emperors, but 
real power was exercised, in large part, 
behind the scenes by the Fujiwara clan. 
This depended on daughters of the Fu- 
jiwara family marrying imperial princes, 
some of whom would one day be em- 
perors. The Fujiwaras were thus able to 
exert control over the throne and to 
rule the country, or at least those parts 
of the country within reach of the im- 
perial capital. 

Lady Murasaki — not her real name; 
her sobriquet was the name of Gen- 
ji’s great love — ^was born into a minor 
branch of the Fujiwara clan. Her fa- 
ther was a provincial governor, who, 
unusually for the time, passed on his 
deep knowledge of Chinese literature 
to his bookish daughter. Normally, only 
men wrote in Chinese, as a sign of su- 
perior status, while women confined 
themselves to Japanese. This explains 
why the first writers of literary prose 
in Japanese were highborn women, as 
were their readers. The famous “Pil- 
low Book,” a collection of musings by 
the court lady Sei Shonagon, was writ- 
ten at more or less the same time as 
“The Tale of Genji.” 

Not much is known about Murasa- 
ki’s life. Her father’s position was nei- 
ther grand nor secure enough to put her 
into the highest circles. She married late; 
her husband was a much older man, and 
Murasaki was probably not his most 
privileged wife. The story goes that she 


began writing her novel after he died. 
Although her middling rank would have 
excluded her from court circles, her lit- 
erary reputation gave her an entree into 
the empress’s salon, where she often felt 
out of place. A sense of being on the 
fringes of society, as has been the case 
with so many writers since, sharpened 
her observations. Murasaki watched the 
sexual maneuverings, the social plots, 
the marital politics, the swirl of slights 
and flatteries that went on around her, 
with the keen, sometimes sardonic, and 
always worldly eyes of a medieval Jane 
Austen. Her Buddhist view of life’s fleet- 
ing nature and the vanity of human affairs 
added a dash of melancholy to her or- 
nate aristocratic prose. 

“The Tale of Genji” is a very long 
book, more than thirteen hundred pages 
in its new English translation, made 
up of fifty-four loosely connected chap- 
ters that span the stories of four gen- 
erations. Since the literary quality of 
“Genji” is uneven, its authorship has 
been contested. Some scholars believe 
that the book was finished by some- 
one else after Murasaki’s death. At least 
one recent translator, Royall Tyler, 
thinks that evidence of sole author- 
ship is shaky. Others, including Den- 
nis Washburn, the latest translator and 
a professor of Asian literature at Dart- 
mouth, are more persuaded that the 
book had to have been the work of one 
person. Despite its great length, “Genji” 
has a unity of style and sensibility that 
seems to support this conclusion. 

The original manuscript no longer 
exists. Fragments of text survive in a 
twelfth-century illustrated scroll, but 
modern editions of the book are based 
on a thirteenth-century compilation 
made by a poet called Fujiwara no Teika. 
More than ten thousand books are said 
to have been written about “Genji,” as 
well as countless scholarly essays, com- 
mentaries, and monographs. There have 
been conflicting schools of thought 
about “Genji” at least since the twelfth 
century. Different versions of the book 
were passed down in certain noble clans 
like secret family treasures. 

T he chief difficulty in translating 
“Genji,” into modern Japanese al- 
most as much as into English, is the 
extreme elusiveness of Heian-period 
court Japanese — not just the language 
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itself but also the many references and 
allusions. Every page is sprinkled with 
poems or phrases pointing to Chinese 
and Japanese literary sources that an 
eleventh- century aesthete might have 
been proud to notice but are lost on 
most Japanese today, let alone the reader 
of an English translation. Another prob- 
lem lies in the character names. Since 
it was thought to be rude to call peo- 
ple by their birth names, most of the 
people in “Genji” are identified only by 
rank. A common solution in transla- 
tions is to use nicknames derived from 
poems the characters compose or from 
their physical surroundings or qualities: 
Lady Rokujo lived in a mansion on 
Rokujo, or Sixth Avenue; Lady Eujit- 
subo lived in the Eujitsubo, or Wiste- 
ria Pavilion. Genji’s grandson, Niou, a 
devastatingly handsome womanizer, is 
known as the Perfumed Prince, because 
of his exquisite smell {niou, in Japanese). 

A literal translation of“Genji”would 
be unreadable. And the vagueness, so 
poetic in Japanese, would simply be un- 
intelligible to the Western reader. The 
trick is to retain the flavor of Murasa- 
ki’s lyrical style while transmitting, with 
some degree of precision, what she meant 
to say. Since we often don’t really know 
what she meant, much has to be left to 
guesswork and interpretation. 

The two most famous English trans- 
lations of “Genji” — ^Arthur Waley’s, in 
the nineteen-twenties and thirties, and 
Edward Seidensticker’s,in 1976 — could 
hardly be more different. Waley re- 
garded gorgeous prose as more impor- 
tant than accuracy. When he found a 
passage, or even a whole chapter, too 
boring or obscure, he just skipped it. 
He compensated for the vagueness of 
the original Japanese by making up 
something equally lyrical in Blooms- 
bury-period English. 

Seidensticker, in “Genji Days,” the 
diary he kept while translating the book, 
admits that Waley might have been right 
to cut certain passages but resolved not 
to do so himself And, no doubt as a re- 
action to Waley’s flowery prose, he 
stripped away a lot of the ornament to 
arrive at a more modern text that con- 
veys its meaning with far greater accu- 
racy and concision. But, as a result, the 
beauty of Murasaki’s long, flowing sen- 
tences is lost. Royall Tyler, in 2001, tried 
to strike a happy medium. Washburn is 


so eager to throw light on even the murk- 
iest bits that he makes absolutely explicit 
what is only hinted at in the original. 

A few samples reveal the differences. 
In Chapter 4, titled “Yugao,” Genji 
comes across a run-down house, the 
abode of a young woman he is about 
to seduce. Waley describes the entrance 
like this: “There was a wattled fence 
over which some ivy-like creeper spread 
its cool green leaves, and among the 
leaves were white flowers with petals 
half-unfolded like the lips of people 
smiling at their own thoughts.” Seiden- 
sticker: “A pleasantly green vine was 
climbing a board wall. The white flowers, 
he thought, had a rather self-satisfied 
look about them. ’’Tyler: “A bright green 
vine, its white flowers smiling to them- 
selves, was clambering merrily over 
what looked like a board fence. ’’Wash- 
burn: “A pleasant-looking green vine 
was creeping luxuriantly up a horizon- 
tal trellis, which resembled a board 
fence. White flowers were blooming 
on the vine, looking extremely self- 
satisfied and apparently without a care 
in the world.” 

One can see why many admirers of 
“Genji” prefer Waley. Seidensticker can 
sound too cut-and-dried, while Wash- 


burn errs on the side of wordiness. In- 
deed, Tanizaki stated that he was in- 
spired by Waley’s translation to write 
his own modern Japanese version. Quite 
why Washburn decided to follow up 
Tyler’s fine translation so soon with a 
new rendition in English is slightly mys- 
terious. Perhaps it’s some version of the 
explanation that George Leigh Mallory 
gave for climbing Everest: just because 
it’s there. Washburn writes, “I have un- 
dertaken this work precisely because 
there can be no such thing as a defini- 
tive translation.” That’s certainly true. 

One reason that Murasaki’s text 
appears to run on so easily is that she 
seamlessly combines poetry with ex- 
position, interior monologues, and 
her own authorial asides. This, too, 
makes translation more difficult. It 
isn’t always clear who is speaking at 
any given time. Washburn separates 
the poems clearly from the prose — 
something Waley did not do — and 
puts the interior thoughts in italics, 
instead of injecting words like “he 
thought” or “she wondered.” It pro- 
vides clarity, but at the expense of in- 
terrupting the flow. 

Washburn’s efforts at clarity can 
sometimes be jarring, too, especially 




CKiffy 


“What’s that, boy'? You’re too tired for a walk 
and you just want to watch TV?” 


in passages having to do with sexual 
attraction and seduction. The great 
love of Genji’s life is Murasaki, the 
woman whose name was later con- 
ferred on the author. Genji discovers 
her one night when she is still a girl 
of about ten, cared for by her grand- 
mother. As is so frequently the case 
in this shadowy world, Genji peeps at 
her through a fence (peeping is a com- 
mon image in Japanese erotic prints, 
too) and is so taken by the child’s 
beauty that he imagines what she will 
be like when she grows up. She re- 
minds him of Fujitsubo, his lover who 
was also his father’s mistress. (“Genji” 
is full of such echoes.) He ends up 
more or less kidnapping Murasaki and 
sets her up as a wife-to-be in a pri- 
vate residence, where she plays with 
her dolls, even as the Shining Prince 
treats her with a rather scandalous de- 
gree of intimacy. It sometimes puz- 
zled her female attendants, in Seiden- 
sticker’s crisp words, “that she should 
still be such a child. It did not occur 
to them that she was in fact not yet 
a wife.” Washburn renders the same 
passage as follows: “The people who 
served at Genji’s mansion had found 


her childish behavior, which could be 
quite pronounced at times, awkward 
and inappropriate, and yet they had 
no idea that she was in fact a wife in 
name only, for Genji had not yet had 
sex with her even though they slept 
together.” 

This certainly spells things out. But 
it sounds clunky, not to say anachro- 
nistic. There is more in this vein. An- 
other woman — a little older — com- 
plains of Genji’s “lewd persistence.” 
This woman — ^who is commonly as- 
sumed to be Genji’s own daughter, but 
who was in fact born to a mistress whom 
Genji shared with his best friend and 
rival — is pursued by a man who, in 
Washburn’s rendering, “had initiated 
sexual intimacies with her.”As a result, 
Genji, to his deep regret, cannot stop 
her from marrying. Seidensticker’s 
Genji is just “sorry that she had done 
as she had.” And in Tyler’s version Genji 
is “annoyed and disappointed, but it 
was too late now.” 

Perhaps Washburn comes closest to 
what is really meant. Yet Seidensticker 
and Tyler seem to be closer in spirit to 
the original text. Washburn’s scholar- 
ship is certainly profound, and he teUs 


us a great deal more in his footnotes 
than Seidensticker does. But in the ac- 
tual text he explains a little too much. 
And despite his claims that he tried to 
“replicate the general rhythms” of Mu- 
rasaki’s prose style, too many words 
and phrases, such as “mind-set,” “sce- 
narios,” and “enough already,” take us 
too far away from Genji’s time. 

T o be sure, any translation reflects 
the time in which it was produced, 
in Washburn’s case no less than in Wa- 
ley’s or, indeed, Tanizaki’s. The same 
is true of textual interpretations. Wash- 
burn elucidates this very well. Schol- 
ars of the more austere Kamakura 
period (1185-1333) took a moralistic 
view of Heian court culture, and the 
work that most famously represented 
it.“Genji”was read as a moral tale about 
the ephemeral nature and vanity of 
secular life, and this Buddhist theme 
runs through the book. Wounded by 
their love affairs, a number of women 
shave their heads and become nuns. 
Genji himself often expresses the de- 
sire — ^without, it must be said, much 
conviction — to retire into a life of re- 
ligious contemplation. But his worldly 
entanglements are always much too 
tempting to give up. That Murasaki 
made them seem so alluring was re- 
garded as rather scandalous by the time 
samurai values and Conflician moral- 
ity had set in. Washburn points out 
that aristocratic women in the twelfth 
century would sometimes pray for the 
author’s soul. This attitude persisted 
for a long time. 

Ivan Morris writes that Japanese 
scholars of the old school “have tended 
to disapprove of the Heian period as 
being one of license and immorality, 
much as the Victorians looked askance 
at the bawdiness of the Elizabethan 
age.” And yet “Genji” also quickly be- 
came one of the great icons of Japa- 
nese culture, and, in modern times, a 
source of patriotic pride. 

In the Edo period (1603-1868), 
when the pleasure-seeking merchant 
class influenced culture as much as 
the more ascetic samurai, “Genji” was 
indispensable to a well-bred person’s 
education, along with the tea cere- 
mony and flower- arranging. Wash- 
burn tells us that young ladies would 
receive illustrated volumes of “Genji” 
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as part of their dowry. The attraction 
of the Heian masterpiece for Edo- 
period merchants lay partly in its aris- 
tocratic style, much admired by the 
newly rich. 

But it was the same highbrow clas- 
sical status of the work that tempted 
Edo fiction writers to mine it for par- 
ody. The most famous version, writ- 
ten in the nineteenth century, by Ryu- 
tei Tanehiko, was titled “A Country 
Genji by a Fake Murasaki.”Based only 
very loosely on the original tale, this 
parody inspired print artists to make 
erotic pictures, or shunga. One such 
series, by Utagawa Kunisada, done in 
the eighteen- thirties, shows, in great 
detail, the various “Genji” characters 
in fiagrante delicto; it’s called “Amo- 
rous Murasaki Finds Pleasure in Fifty 
and More Chapters.” More than a 
century before that, the artist Hishi- 
kawa Moronobu produced an equally 
provocative depiction of the tale, ti- 
tled “Genji’s Scented Pillow,”with the 
lovers in Heian robes and a text plucked 
from the original work. 

It was also the custom in the Edo 
period for prostitutes to name them- 
selves after famous lovers of Genji, 
a bit as though eighteenth-century 
English whores had sported Shake- 
spearean names like Juliet or Desde- 
mona. Like their merchant clients, cour- 
tesans liked to put on high-class airs 
while perhaps making fun of them at 
the same time. 

A U this is a long way from Lady Mu- 
Jr\^ rasaki’s courtly world; it is even 
more remote from the culture of con- 
temporary Japan, to say nothing of the 
West. And yet “Genji” stUl speaks to 
us, even if we have no special interest 
in Japanese history. This is because 
beneath the surface of a distant and 
often distincdy strange culture Murasa- 
ki’s characters of a thousand years ago 
express emotions that remain entirely 
familiar. 

In the polygamous society of the 
eleventh century, where women were 
made to accept rivals for their hus- 
bands’ affection, feelings were no less 
vulnerable than they are today. Beau- 
tiful young women, invited by gallants 
like Genji to live as concubines under 
their luxurious protection, are often 
fearful of the consequences. What will 


the other women think of them? Won’t 
the newcomer suffer from their jeal- 
ousy, especially when she is younger 
and prettier than they? Such appre- 
hensions were often fully justified. 

Tanizaki wrote that Japanese writ- 
ers first learned about romantic love 
from European literature. Before that, 
all they understood was sexual attrac- 
tion. The cynical tone of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Japanese fic- 
tion set in the pleasure districts of Kyoto 
and Edo suggests that Tanizaki may 
have had a point. And the idea of 
eleventh-century men expressing their 
undying love to women they have barely 
seen might seem strange to us. None- 
theless, “Genji” reveals sentiments that 
are more complicated, and still easy to 
recognize. 

Genji is a typical Don Juan, espe- 
cially in his younger years. He can’t re- 
sist a challenge. A woman who decides 
to become a priestess is particularly 
alluring, as is a girl who is destined 
to marry the emperor (prompting an 
adventure that almost leads to his 
downfall). The great seducer is as vain 
as a diva. Murasaki pays far more at- 
tention to her hero’s physical beauty 
than to that of his female conquests, 
who are more often praised for their 
gentle manners or prowess in callig- 
raphy. Genji can also be perverse. In 
one famous scene, called “Fireflies,” he 
arranges, for his own amusement, an 
amorous encounter between his half- 
brother and the young girl Genji de- 
sires for himself while raising her as 
his daughter. The petrified girl, not 
wishing to be seen, quickly retreats 
behind a curtain, whereupon Genji 
humiliates her by releasing fireflies 
from a bag, lighting up her face for aU 
to see. 

Murasaki is too accomplished a 
writer to present her characters as ei- 
ther wholly good or bad; like most 
human beings, they can be both. Genji 
loves all his women in his own way. 
Unlike many Don Juans, he is loyal, 
too, after a fashion: he takes care of 
the women even after they no longer 
hold romantic interest for him. None 
of this, however, contradicts Taniza- 
ki’s theory about premodern love in 
Japan. What does is Genji’s relation- 
ship with Murasaki, which deepens 
with time. He is devastated by her early 


death, described in one of the book’s 
most moving scenes. Suddenly, life is 
no longer a game. 

In some respects, Genji calls to 
mind one of those eighteenth-century 
aristocrats in Choderlos de Laclos’s 
“Dangerous Liaisons”who are tripped 
up by their emotions even as they be- 
lieve they are in total control of their 
erotic games. Because her mother was 
of common birth, Murasaki cannot 
be Genji’s main wife. As a consort, 
her social position is vulnerable. De- 
spite her jealousy, she puts up with 
Genji’s dutiful marriage to a young 
girl of superior rank as well as with 
all his infidelities. 

Her sadness and Genji’s guilt are 
described beautifully. Ceremonial duty 
compels Genji to spend the first three 
nights with his new wife. He teUs Mu- 
rasaki, in Washburn’s translation: 

“Tonight is the Third Night, so I must 
go. . . .It’s the one night you must forgive me 
for leaving you. I would hate myself if, after 
tonight, I should ever let anything disrupt 
our relationship again. . . .” Torn by conflict- 
ing emotions, he seemed to be in genuine 
pain. Murasaki gave a wan smile. “If your 
heart is indecisive, then how should I be ex- 
pected to understand how to resolve your 
dilemma? I wonder which way you will go in 
the end?” Because it was no use speaking to 
her, Genji felt ashamed, and he stretched out 
facedown, his chin cupped in his hands. 

When Genji cannot bring himself to 
leave her, Murasaki gently reminds him 
of his duties. She says, “Your hesita- 
tion will give others the wrong impres- 
sion, and rU be the one who looks pa- 
thetic.” Mores have changed; human 
psychology much less so. 

O ne of the oddities of “The Tale of 
Genji,” from a modern perspective, 
is that the two main characters, Genji 
and Murasaki, die halfway through the 
book. The main story running through 
the later chapters concerns two young 
men, whose pursuit of the same woman 
drives her almost to suicide. One is 
Niou, the Perfumed Prince, a rather 
shallow but seductive ladies’ man, who 
is Genji’s grandson. His friend, Kaom, 
an equally fragrant but much more 
diffident figure, is ostensibly Genji’s 
son but is in fact the product of an en- 
counter between another man and Gen- 
ji’s youngest wife. 

Again, Murasaki plays with echoes 
of previous affairs. Kaoru is the kind 
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of prig who prides himself on his moral 
rectitude while hating his sexual ti- 
midity. He envies Niou his easy way 
with women, while Niou envies Kao- 
ru’s intensity of feeling. Kaoru is tor- 
tured by his unrequited love for the 
daughter of his mentor, an elderly 
prince who has retreated to the coun- 
tryside as a religious hermit. The 
woman dies young, and Kaoru, fran- 
tic with grief, thinks about cutting his 
ties with human society and follow- 
ing his mentor’s example. Like Genji, 
however, he is unable to take that step. 

Then a beautiful half sister of Kao- 
ru’s former love turns up: Ukifune. 
Kaoru falls in love with her, seeking a 
kind of reincarnation of his old pas- 
sion. She doesn’t really love him but 
respects him as a noble, upstanding 
man who could offer her protection. 
One night, Niou, not knowing who 
she is but spying her through a half- 
folded curtain, tries to seduce her. 
Afraid of losing Ukifune, Kaoru bun- 
dles her off into hiding. Niou tracks 
her down, and succeeds this time by 
trickery. Ukifune’s passion is aroused, 
but she is terrified of losing the noble 
Kaoru. Death seems to be the only 
way out. 

Her apparent death by drowning 
leaves both suitors in a flood of tears. 
(Men cry a lot in “Genji.”) But Uki- 
fune doesn’t die. She is found by a 
group of pilgrims. Pretending to have 
forgotten her past, she takes her vows 
and turns her back on the fleeting 
world. In the last chapter, “Bridge of 
Dreams,” Kaoru, alerted to her reap- 
pearance, sends her beloved younger 
brother over with a message to per- 
suade her to come back. She refuses. 
He suspects that another man might 
be hiding her. 

This abmpt conclusion has prompted 
speculation that the book may not have 
been finished. Perhaps it wasn’t. Or 
perhaps the open ending suggests that 
life simply goes on, in endless cycles, 
as we keep struggling in vain to be free 
from the ephemeral pleasures and sor- 
rows of our brief existence. The dreams 
alluded to in the title of the last chap- 
ter might refer to the art of fiction or 
to the illusory nature of human life. 
But “The Tale of Genji” lives on be- 
cause of its author’s genius at making 
the illusion come fuUy alive. ♦ 






BRIEFLY NOTED 

BEING NIXON, by Evan Thomas (Random House). “This is a 
strange man,” Bob Haldeman, Richard Nixon’s chief of staff, 
once told an aide. That oddity, more than any policy choices 
or impeachable crimes, is the subject of this book, which is 
marked by unexpected and startiing empathy. At times, one 
feels for Nixon. He was right, Thomas argues, about the 
snobbery he faced all his life. Mamie Eisenhower says cruel 
things about his wife; Kissinger mocks him. He is constandy 
trying out moves that fit his idea of what a great leader 
would do, and then bungling them. The distinctive ugliness 
of the uses to which he puts his suffering remains a mys- 
tery for Thomas. Success in China comes too late, and his 
downfall, with Watergate, seems, in the words of a Repub- 
lican senator, not only “immoral” but “shabby.” 

FRACTURE, by Philipp Blom (Basic). This lucid appraisal of 
Western culture between the wars shows how turn-of-the- 
twentieth-century hopes that humanity would master and 
transcend an increasingly mechanized world were shattered 
by the mechanized killing of the First World War. Society in 
the interwar period found itself searching for ways of coping 
with the “triumph” of the machine. In the broken psyches of 
returning soldiers and the broken logic of Dada; in an Amer- 
ican Christianity seeking to rid its theology of science and 
“German” rationalism; in a Germany gripped by nostalgia, 
Blom finds a world mired in a sense of unfinished business, 
perpetually awaiting the emption of “the same large conflict.” 

PARIS RED, by Maureen Gibbon (Norton). This absorbing, 
well-researched novel riffs on the relationship between the 
painter Edouard Manet and his muse the model and painter 
Victorine Meurent. When Meurent, who narrates the book, 
meets Manet for the first time, she is a poor young silver 
burnisher who teams with her roommate Denise to tempt 
men into taking them to dinner. “That day I am seventeen 
and I am wearing the boots of a whore,” Meurent reflects 
of her first encounter with Manet. The flirtation quickly 
evolves into an intense erotic and artistic partnership. Though 
Gibbon’s sparse prose occasionally feels stilted, her book art- 
fully throws attention from a famous painter onto the woman 
he paints. 

THE FISHERMEN, by Chigozie Obioma (Little, Brown). Nine- 
year-old Benjamin Agwu is the narrator of this confident 
debut novel, but most of his sentences start with “we”: he 
and his three elder brothers, who roam their Nigerian town 
and fish at the haunted Omi-Ala River. It is there that they 
meet Abulu, the local derelict, whose insanity is manifested 
in raving acts of public masturbation and in clear predic- 
tions of catastrophe — ^lifting “shrouds from the swaddled 
corpses of buried secrets.” Through chance or destiny, the 
Agwu brothers become the victims of Abulu’s latest proph- 
ecy, and tragedy sweeps swiftly through their family. The 
guileless Ben is a weU-chosen conduit for Obioma’s frank 
and lyrical prose. 
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BOOK5 

DARK HOUI\5 


Violence in the age of the war on terror. 

BY GEORGE PACKER 



I t has been almost fourteen years since 
the September 11th attacks — lon- 
ger than the Presidency of Franklin 
Roosevelt, longer than America’s war 
in Vietnam. The fallout has been an im- 
probable and wrong-footed business 
from the start, unfolding in a series of 
improvisations and flukes, with ac- 
tions or reactions that often seemed 
not just incommensurate with their 
consequences but utterly disconnected: 
nineteen hijackers commandeer four 
commercial airplanes; the United States 
drives the Taliban from Afghanistan; 
Osama bin Laden escapes to Pakistan; 
the Bush Administration invents a se- 
cret legal apparatus; the Taliban return; 


the U.S. invades Iraq, occupies it for 
eight years, then leaves; bin Laden is 
hunted down and killed while under 
the protection of a putative American 
ally; Arab states disintegrate; an obscure 
jihadist from Baghdad declares the 
restoration of the caliphate; the U.S. re- 
turns to Iraq. As narrative, the war on 
terror has been like the nouveau roman, 
with no coherent plot, only jarring dis- 
junctions of cause and effect, time and 
place. 

“This conflict was begun on the tim- 
ing and terms of others,” President 
George W. Bush said at a prayer ser- 
vice at the National Cathedral, three 
days after the attacks. “It will end in a 


way and at an hour of our choosing.” 
But the conflict didn’t yield to anyone’s 
mastery. Bush never wanted it to end, 
and his successor couldn’t And the way 
or the hour. Twelve years later, speak- 
ing at the National Defense University, 
President Obama proposed a rhetori- 
cal exit: “We must define our effort not 
as a boundless ‘global war on terror’ but, 
rather, as a series of persistent, targeted 
efforts to dismantle specific networks of 
violent extremists.” But narrowing the 
focus from tactics to groups didn’t have 
the desired effect. Guantanamo remains 
open, drone strikes have increased, 
mass-casualty suicide bombings are rou- 
tine in half a dozen countries, the fight- 
ing in Iraq and Syria has brutally esca- 
lated, videotaped beheadings are normal. 
Much as we want it to be over, the era 
won’t end. 

John Sifton, a former researcher with 
Human Rights Watch, found the whole 
thing preposterous from the start. “It was 
difficult to believe it was all happening,” 
he writes in “Violence AH Around” (Har- 
vard). “This is not a real war, I thought. 
It is a big misunderstanding. Al-Qaeda — 
what I knew of it then, and what it 
emerged to be — a couple of hundred 
men. Something about the battle, about 
al-Qaeda’s naive resentments and Amer- 
ica’s naive responses, seemed unhinged. 
There was no profundity in it, the affairs 
of the day seemed puerile, an agenda set 
by children — ^very dangerous children 
for sure, but children all the same.”The 
usual tone of human-rights advocacy is 
outrage, with little modulation regard- 
less of the nature of the abuse. Sifton’s 
version is closer to disdain, but just as 
often he finds himself in a disturbing 
state of detachment. He feels detached 
wandering through the dust and ash of 
lower Manhattan on the day of the at- 
tacks; a few weeks later, in Kandahar, 
staring at the bombed-out compounds 
of Mullah Omar and A1 Qaeda, he feels 
the same way. 

Sifton is the grandson of the theo- 
logian Reinhold Niebuhr, and the son 
of a federal judge and a writer and ed- 
itor of books. Inclination leads him to 
history, philosophy, and literature, not 
polemic. His job often took him to Af- 
ghanistan and had him digging into 
cases of aerial bombardment, drone 
strikes, rendition, and torture, but you 
get the feeling that he would rather have 


Contemporary killing is defined by intimacy and distance, beheadings and drone strikes. 
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been digging up an Indo-European ar- 
cheological site. Pondering the events 
of September 11th makes him think 
about Frederick Seidel’s “December,” a 
masterly, sinister poem written from the 
point of view of a terrorist. After nearly 
being shot in the head by a Taliban gun- 
man, Sifton indulges in an extended 
meditation on the role of proximity in 
violence. 

At an extreme, detachment flirts with 
philosophical pessimism and even cyn- 
icism — the sense that everything has al- 
ways been thus and nothing we do can 
matter. Sifton is susceptible to it, and the 
long view can be a drag on the daily mo- 
tivation of a human-rights worker try- 
ing to document abuses: “yet another set 
of violent episodes on the Asian steppe, 
villages being attacked in the same man- 
ner as they might have been two or three 
thousand years before.”But detachment 
is a welcome stance for a book about vi- 
olence, especially violence in our time. 
After a decade and a half, we still have 
no distance from the war on terror — a 
phrase that made Sifton recoil when 
President Bush first used it, in the days 
after September 11th. The era has gen- 
erated more shallow certitude than last- 
ing insight, with most commentators too 
intent on justification or condemnation 
to explore the harder questions that the 
conflict raises. The instant wisdom that 
everything changed on 9/11 was later 
echoed by the assertion that nothing was 
ever the same after the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency waterboarded Abu Zu- 
baydah. Does either claim hold up? How 
does the violence of recent years fit in 
the long history of political mayhem? 

S ifton’s project at the outset is to see 
violence objectively, as a human phe- 
nomenon. One aspect is its sheer diffi- 
culty: killing other people is no easy 
business, and it’s hardest at close range, 
when you can look into the other’s face. 
Even if a killer is untroubled by con- 
science, the deed itself may put him in 
a state of physical exhaustion, as if it re- 
quired a tremendous effort to overcome 
an instinctive aversion. “People are not 
wired for unfettered violence,” Sifton 
writes. For theoretical support he turns 
to “On Aggression,” by the Austrian 
ethologist Konrad Lorenz, who pro- 
posed that intraspecies violence, while 
innate in human beings and animals, is 


held in check by the impulse to submit 
or retreat. 

Why, then, is there so much killing 
at close quarters, by machete, knife, or 
handgun? One answer Sifton proposes 
is a failure of empathy — or a misdirec- 
tion of empathy, away from the other 
and toward one’s own kind, whether eth- 
nic, national, religious, or political. If so, 
the task of the human-rights worker is 
not to argue from philosophical prin- 
ciples and international covenants. The 
way to prevent abuses is to create sym- 
pathy in the strong for the weak, and the 
way to do that is by telling stories — ^“long, 
sad, sentimental” ones, in the words of 
the philosopher Richard Rorty — through 
which the strong will begin to see the 
weak as fellow-creatures, worthy of pro- 
tection and care. Sifton, the author of 
numerous Human Rights Watch reports, 
replete with tales of human suffering, ac- 
knowledges that, by this standard, his 
work is mostly a failure. (So, for that mat- 
ter, is mine.) 

But violence flows from more than 
the absence of empathy. In the worst 
cases, it’s a positive force, full of hatred, 
grievance, and a righteous sense of jus- 
tice. Redirecting empathy in the perpe- 
trators might be no easier than reason- 
ing with them through principles and 
laws. This is why human-rights work 
can seem so futile, and why its cham- 
pions have sometimes felt compelled to 
turn to violence as the only answer to 
worse violence. For a time, in the years 
between the end of the Cold War and 
the invasion of Iraq, humanitarian 
concern gave rise to the insight that, 
without the spectre of mutual annihi- 
lation by the superpowers, something 
vaguely known as “the international 
community” could stop atrocities and 
bring justice through the collective use 
of force. The idea was called humani- 
tarian intervention. 

As Sifton relates, there’s a long his- 
tory behind this thinking. In its mod- 
ern version, the insight that law and 
morality depend on violence is at least 
as old as Hobbes, and so is the argu- 
ment that “massively destructive weap- 
ons could be humanitarian, if they were 
meant to end a war.” The producers of 
chemical weapons made that claim in 
the First World War, and President Tm- 
man used it to justify the use of nuclear 
weapons in the Second. Sifton is at his 


most subtle, and closest to the tragic re- 
alism of his grandfather, in showing that 
violence is inseparable from justice — 
that even Mahatma Gandhi and Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., understood non- 
violence not as pure pacifism but as a 
strategy that depended on the use of vi- 
olence by others. 

In the nineteen-nineties, war be- 
came a favored tool of people who cared 
passionately about human rights. Hu- 
manitarian intervention never happened 
in Rwanda, and it happened very late 
in Bosnia, but those cases only strength- 
ened the arguments of its advocates. It 
then had some success in Kosovo, East 
Timor, and Sierra Leone. By the turn 
of the century, humanitarian interven- 
tion had become a foreign-policy doc- 
trine. Then came 9/11. Human rights 
appeared somewhere down the list of 
the Bush Administration’s reasons for 
undertaking regime change in Iraq. From 
a humanitarian perspective, though, the 
potential overthrow of Saddam Hus- 
sein was attractive to many people, in- 
cluding me. At Human Rights Watch, 
Sifton tells us, there was considerable 
discussion and disagreement. The group 
never took a position on the war, and most 
of its staff members were opposed, but 
those who worked on Kurdish and Ira- 
nian issues pointed out the potential 
benefits. Sifton, having seen at first 
hand the instability of post-Taliban Af- 
ghanistan, was prescient enough to imag- 
ine even worse in Iraq, and he opposed 
the war. He is also honest enough to ac- 
knowledge that the manipulation of 
human rights as a rationale helped get 
the U.S. into the mess. 

Perhaps as a result, Sifton has a hum- 
ble idea of his role. He doesn’t chafe at 
the essential impotence of human-rights 
work — its inability to do anything to 
stop the world’s monsters beyond the 
hope that some quiver of embarrassment 
might cause one to treat human beings 
with a little less cruelty. “The alternative 
seems worrisome: the idea that rights 
groups might regularly do more,” he 
admits. “If Human Rights Watch could 
summon giants easily to do violence 
against other giants in the name of human 
rights, we would be soliciting violence 
every day, from one end of the globe to 
the other, from Tripoli to Katmandu.” 

It’s wisdom, but not the satisfying 
kind. It offers little comfort to the 
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afflicted. What seemed like clear moral- 
ity two decades ago has gone completely 
dark. Intervention in Libya created a 
failed state, a base for jihadists, and more 
killing. Non-intervention in Syria al- 
lowed for a failed state, a base for jihad- 
ists, and massive killing. No one should 
be sleeping well. 

O ne striking feature of violence in 
the age of terror is its anonymity. 
The hijackers couldn’t see the faces of 
the workers in the Twin Towers. Amer- 
ican pilots over Kandahar didn’t know 
whether children were present in the 
compound they were about to destroy. 
The goal of the suicide bomber in the 
Baghdad market was to kill as many 
people as possible. The drone operator 
in Nevada pushed the button based on 
a video feed of supposedly suspicious 
activity by passengers in a vehicle. Ad- 
vances in weapons technology make vi- 
olence easier by obviating the natural 
aversion to face-to-face killing, turning 
war into an automated activity and elim- 
inating the mitigation that comes with 
our tendency toward submission and 
retreat. “On the one hand, we have the 
most intimate form of violence,” Sifton 
says of drone strikes, “while on the other 
hand, the least intimate of weapons.” 
But, judging by the number of drone 
operators who have been treated for al- 
coholism, depression, and other out- 
comes of post- traumatic stress, even this 
degree of remoteness can’t insulate the 
perpetrator from the effects of killing. 
“Modern killers and torturers suffer 
more than those of the past,” Sifton 
writes, “because of the larger discor- 
dance between our ordinary social lives 
and our violent activities.” 

Sifton devotes a chapter to drones, 
with a short history of manned and un- 
manned air strikes. He describes the 
fallibility of drones (they’re only as good 
as the intelligence) and their appeal — 
the secrecy, the lack of physical risk, the 
low political cost. For American lead- 
ers, drones are an irresistible improve- 
ment over sending more ground forces 
to be shot at and blown up in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. Drones can extend tar- 
geted violence into countries with which 
the U.S. is not at war. If you’re making 
a case that violence changed after Sep- 
tember 11th, drones are among your 
more persuasive exhibits. 


Is this Sifton’s argument? “Violence 
All Around” doesn’t say so at the out- 
set. The prefatory observations (“Vio- 
lence is interesting. . . . Violence makes 
things happen. . . . We rarely look di- 
rectly at it”) are so broad and specula- 
tive that Sifton’s canvas seems to be not 
just the past fourteen years but the whole 
human story. The best chapters come 
early in the book, and describe his ex- 
periences in Afghanistan before and 
after the fall of the Taliban. They move 
easily between travelogue and histori- 
cal analogy, personal experience and 
philosophical meditation, discursion and 
sharp statement. Sifton is a fine essay- 
ist — he wears his reading, his war stories, 
and his moral indignation lightly. The 
pessimistic long view keeps threaten- 
ing to take over, as on a hot afternoon 
in the much conquered Afghan city of 
Balkh, now a dusty outpost of neglect: 
“The sheer ancientness of the place 
struck me. The teahouse door slammed 
behind us after we left, causing pigeons 
in the square to take flight and scat- 
ter across the sky. The mountains lay 
in the distance, indifferent to the pass- 
ing of time. The echo of the door slam- 
ming evoked pointlessness, a line of po- 
etry: ‘all had been done, and long ago, 
that needed doing.’” I like the lack of ur- 
gency in passages like this. They defy 
the mood of most writing about the 
war on terror, as if to say, “Yes, things 
changed — they always do, but never as 
much as we think at first.” 

Gradually, Sifton the essayist is eased 
aside by Sifton the human- rights worker. 
From drones he turns to torture, rendi- 
tion, the dubious terminology of the 
military, the sheer quantity of official 
bullshit. These chapters cover ground 
that’s been exhaustively plowed by oth- 
ers. Sifton ascribes much of the era’s 
confusion and abuse to Bush’s folly of 
declaring war on a type of violence. The 
war on terror was both literal and met- 
aphorical, mashing up words, ideas, and 
deeds, until “nothing was hard and fast, 
everything was up for grabs.” 

This is why Sifton concludes that 
violence in our era is different: what’s 
changed is not the scale, not the type, 
but the idea of it. The war on terror 
turned a crime into a war. It risked erod- 
ing the institutions put in place after 
the catastrophe of the Second World 
War, thereby making it easier for those 


horrors to happen again. “The U.S. gov- 
ernment, in responding to the Septem- 
ber 11 attacks, was trying to change the 
very narrative of what violence was,” 
Sifton writes, using the kind of cliche 
he ordinarily avoids. “After the Septem- 
ber 11 attacks, there was no solemn bor- 
der anymore between the killings of war 
and the killings of terrorism and coun- 
terterrorism. Correspondingly, a blur- 
ring had occurred in the distinction be- 
tween civilians and combatants. The 
idea of a war on terrorism had broken 
down the whole system. Killers, jailers, 
and victims had all been mixed up to- 
gether into a new world of brutality, 
with no end in sight.” 

The passage is as blurry with confla- 
tions and elisions as its subject. Sifton 
seems to be saying that the September 1 1 th 
attackers used terror to try to start a war, 
the U.S. obliged them, and in these or- 
igins the idea of innocents ended, along 
with all the laws of war that protect 
them. But civilians have been the pri- 
mary victims of war for a century. Ter- 
rorism and counterterrorism were inte- 
gral elements of the French-Algerian 
war and other modern conflicts. The 
laws of war hardly ever matter to the 
combatants. What September 11th 
changed wasn’t the “narrative” of vio- 
lence but the categories of war: for the 
first time, a great power went to war 
with a stateless, borderless group. Global 
jihadism was something new, and the 
US., faced with a hard strategic ques- 
tion, stepped into A1 Qaeda’s trap. But 
in the course of Sifton’s paragraph the 
terrorists vanish. It’s the Americans who 
broke everything apart. 

The same thing happens with the 
book. It begins with a three-hundred- 
and-sixty-degree view of violence, then 
slowly zeroes in on the C.I.A.’s torture, 
rendition, and drone programs. A1 Qaeda 
pretty much disappears. The Taliban blur 
into the general Afghan population 
caught in the sights of a Predator drone. 
The Islamic State barely rates a men- 
tion. These are strange omissions, par- 
ticularly the last, since the extreme vio- 
lence of ISIS fits perfectly with one of 
Sifton’s themes — the theatricality of 
war — ^while challenging another, the idea 
that contemporary violence is inflicted 
at increasingly greater distances in order 
to make killing easier. Nothing is more 
intimate than beheading, and the im- 
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ages, spread through social media, give 
the most remote spectators the sense of 
being close to the most horrifying vio- 
lence imaginable. For ISIS, secrecy and 
automation are not the point of killing. 
Its violence is personal, overtly cmel, and 
limitless, in a way that’s both ancient and 
completely contemporary. These are the 
very qualities that attract legions of re- 
cruits who want to cleanse the world and 
rebuild it on a mountain of corpses. 

Sifton is fascinated by words and 
ideas, but not by those of Islamists. It’s 
as if they didn’t belong to the same world 
as we do. When he writes that “the idea 
of a war on terrorism had broken down 
the whole system,” he doesn’t credit the 
terrorists with figuring out how to do 
it first. Jean-Pierre Filiu, a leading 
French scholar of the Arab world, re- 
cently told me, “ISIS, and A1 Qaeda be- 
fore, is far more modern and adapted 
to this world than we are as institutions, 
and even in our way of reacting. They 
are totally the product of our modern- 
ity, which is something that we are afraid 
to accept. We are looking for a failure 
story, while from their point of view it 
is a success story.” 

None of this seems to interest Sifton 
much. Perhaps the book’s autobiograph- 
ical through line kept his writing close 
to his work with Human Rights Watch. 
But he was the organization’s senior re- 
searcher on terrorism as well as on coun- 
terterrorism. Judging from the empha- 
sis in “Violence AH Around,”he dedicated 
most of his effort to the American side 
of the conflict. The pragmatist in him 
feels compelled to justify this decision. 
In quantitative terms, the focus of his 
work was small: he acknowledges that 
the number of detainees in C.I.A. pris- 
ons was around a hundred. From the 
same realistic viewpoint, he questions 
the relevance of the legal issues: to a Pa- 
kistani family, it didn’t matter whether 
the HeUfire missile that killed their chil- 
dren was fired by a military aircraft or a 
C.I.A. drone. “In deciding core issues of 
human rights abuse,” Sifton writes, “the 
main focus is on the effects of the vio- 
lence and the identities of the victims, 
not the identity of the perpetrators or 
the type of weapon used.” 

By this standard, the war on terror 
has been far less of an American disas- 
ter for human rights than the Vietnam 
War or the Second World War. No U. S. 


atrocity in Iraq came close to the whole- 
sale slaughter of My Lai, or of the many 
My Lais that never became bywords. 
Aerial bombing in Afghanistan has 
been minuscule and precise compared 
with the carpet bombing of North Viet- 
nam, Japan, or Germany. Sifton has 
more than enough historical conscious- 
ness to ask himself why he spent these 
years “so intently focused on the U.S. 
government.” 

The question comes up near the end 
of the book, at a moment when Sifton 
and a colleague are waiting to talk with 
Polish prosecutors about the no longer 
secret C.I.A. prison in Poland. Sifton 
has been at it for almost a decade. He’s 
jet-lagged and depressed by the Warsaw 
weather, and he’s begun to wonder what 
it’s all for. Detachment threatens to set 
in; he staves it off. He doesn’t expect any 
American officials to be extradited to 
Poland and prosecuted. He tells his col- 
league, “It’s more like writing to the ed- 
itor of a newspaper.” But human-rights 
workers like them were sending a mes- 
sage, protecting a principle. They were 
operating on the level of symbols. 
Whether anyone was listening, whether 
anything changed, was secondary. 

The work of keeping American lead- 
ers honest was a high point in a low era. 
But it’s not quite the same as looking 
directly at violence. There’s the well- 
known American hubris of adventur- 
ism, and there’s another kind, which 
sees our wrongs as dangers to the foun- 
dation of civilization. The Bush Ad- 
ministration tortured prisoners and cre- 
ated a legal fiction to justify it; other 
regimes torture prisoners and call it ob- 
taining a confession from traitors who 
threaten national security. Is there re- 
ally such a difference that the second 
can be dismissed as the way of the world, 
while the first is “not mere violation but 
something more profound,” a crime so 
audacious that “a general deterioration 
in the valuation of human life, such as 
was seen in Europe during the first half 
of the twentieth century, could happen 
again”? This is exceptionalism in an- 
other guise. The belief that when Amer- 
ica behaves like other countries the re- 
sults are worse carries an assumption 
that America must be different, and in 
some sense better. The past fourteen 
years have been hard on almost every 
dogma, including that one. ♦ 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 

COLD CA5E5 


“Trainmreck” and “Mr. Holmes. ” 

BY ANTHONY LANE 



Amy Schumer and Bill Hader in a new movie directed by JuddApatow. 


N ear the start of “Trainwreck,” Amy 
Townsend, played by Amy S chumer, 
lies in bed and watches a man undress. 
He has to stand there, the poor sap, until 
she has finished telling jokes about his 
genitals. The two of them get down to 
business, which is concluded when she 
falls asleep. She begins to snore, and the 
moral is: When it comes to guys and 
dolls, a doll can be just like a guy, and 
be none the worse for it. That is her 
right, and it brooks no contradiction. 
Or, as Amy herself puts it, in voice-over, 
“Don’t judge me, fuckers.” 

Your response to “Trainwreck,” 
which was written by Schumer and di- 
rected by Judd Apatow, will depend on 
how you read that line. Is it robust and 
plain-speaking, proud of its comic swag- 
ger, or is there something tight- mouthed 
in its imperative, with a hint of “or else” 
hanging off the end? Either way, the life 
of Amy is dished up for our inspection. 
She is a serial boozer, and, as if to high- 
light the fact, most of the wine she drinks 
is of a nasty urinous hue. (Also, thanks 
to a tic of her natural speech, invalu- 
able for her onscreen persona, Schumer 
sounds drunk even when she’s not.) 


Amy lives alone in New York, making 
out whenever she pleases and declaring, 
of her conquests, “Never, ever let them 
sleep over.” She does sleep over, one 
night, and is mortified at waking up 
on Staten Island and tottering home 
in a tiny gold skirt and scarlet heels. 
There is also a boyfriend of sorts, a slab 
of gym-toughened meat named Steven 
(John Cena), whose idea of dirty talk 
is to exclaim, “Let me fiU you with my 
protein,” but Amy wouldn’t dream of 
staying true to him. One thing we can 
state, for sure, is that this woman can- 
not and will not fall in love. 

You’ll never guess what happens. 
Amy is a writer for S’Nujf mAgzTAne., 
where the staff pitches articles like 
“Ugliest Celebrity Kids Under Six” and 
“You’re Not Gay, She’s Boring.” De- 
spite her belief that “sports are stupid,” 
and that there are teams out there called 
the Cincinnati Thunder Wizards and 
the Orlando Blooms, Amy is assigned 
by her editor — a formidable turn by 
Tilda Swinton, encased in a sweep- 
ing wig and a fortress of makeup — to 
profile Aaron Conners (BiU Hader), a 
surgeon who specializes in sports in- 


jury. (Hence the yucky image of a knee 
sliced open to the bone; hence, too, the 
shoal of celebrities, milling about for 
no reason. LeBron James has some 
easygoing chats with Aaron, but, once 
Chris Evert, Marv Albert, and Amar’e 
Stoudemire show up, the namechecks 
become an embarrassment.) Needless 
to say, Amy seduces Aaron, where- 
upon — horrors! — he calls her and asks 
for a date. It turns out that he is not 
just a sweetheart but a do-gooder, earn- 
ing awards from Doctors Without 
Borders, and the scene in which he is 
praised for “changing the world” is the 
point at which “Trainwreck” mislays 
its sense of irony. “What’s wrong with 
you that you would want to go out with 
me?” Amy asks him, and the movie an- 
swers its own question, arguing that 
(a) there is nothing wrong with Aaron, 
and, ergo, that (b) she is O.K., too, just 
a lost soul in need of a loving home. 
You can almost hear her plea: “Be sorry 
for me, fuckers.” 

Are there any modern comedies that 
hold their nerve, and pursue their rad- 
ical options to a bitter end? More than 
eighty years ago, the censor Joseph 
Breen was so appalled by the carnal 
candor of Barbara Stanwyck, in “Baby 
Eace,” that he strong-armed Warner 
Bros, into cleaning up the ending and 
teaching the heroine a lesson, but Breen 
would not be needed these days.Though 
a movie like “Trainwreck” sounds filthy 
enough, it cleans itself up as it goes 
along — setting off at a rough lick, yet 
soon displaying signs of moral decency. 
As in previous Apatow films, the temp- 
tations of togetherness eventually drown 
the siren call of the boudoir. Amy, though 
informed by Steven, “You’re not nice,” 
is nice enough to befriend a homeless 
man outside her apartment; her phi- 
landering is not that of a genuine free 
spirit but of a conscience wrenched out 
of joint by an equally faithless father 
(Colin Quinn), who now, as if paying 
for his sins, suffers from multiple scle- 
rosis and resides in an assisted-living 
facility. Amy has a sister (Brie Larson), 
who has a husband and a stepson, and, 
fiercely though Amy mocks their do- 
mestic harmony, they have much to 
teach her, the end result being a long 
shot, late in the proceedings, of all four 
of them gathered for a group hug. And 
that, as it were, is Amy’s final instruc- 
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tion: “Be happy for me, fuckers.” So 
much for the promise of the title. “Train- 
wreck” sticks to the rails. 

T he new Bill Condon film, “Mr. 

Holmes,” finds Sherlock Holmes 
(Ian McKeUen) in the dusk of his life. 
The year is 1947, and he is ninety-three, 
long since retired to the south coast of 
England. The sea, where he bathes, is 
reached across soft pastures. Attended 
by a housekeeper (Laura Linney) and 
her young son, Roger (Milo Parker), 
Holmes devotes himself largely to bee- 
keeping. More and more, he is stung by 
lapses of memory, each of them marked 
in his diary with a rueful dot, and he 
recently travelled to Japan in search of 
a rare plant with rejuvenating powers. 
You can understand his fear. Were he 
no longer in his right mind, he would 
not be Holmes at aU. 

One case, from his past, is a cause of 
particular vexation. Thirty years ago, 
a woman named Ann Kelmot (Hattie 
Morahan) was reported by her husband 
to be straying — whether into mischief, 
madness, or illicit love was not yet clear. 
Holmes, assigned to help, followed Ann, 
spoke to her, and brought light to the 
mystery and murk, yet the outcome was 
far from satisfactory. “I must have done 
something terribly wrong,”he teUs him- 
self The movie makes a big deal of this, 
but Sherlockians will hardly be sur- 
prised, since, on the page, wrongness 
and regret flickered around his exploits 
from the start. There were many occa- 
sions on which he arrived too late to 
prevent an unfortunate death. 

“Mr. Holmes” is a curious beast. It 
has three time frames: not just 1947 and 


the Kelmot affair but also a flashback to 
Japan, where Holmes’s guide (Hiroyuki 
Sanada) discovers the precious plant in 
the mins of Hiroshima, no less. This in- 
trusion of the bmtally real has been tried 
before, first by Arthur Conan Doyle him- 
self, who set “His Last Bow” on the brink 
of the First World War, and then by films 
like “Sherlock Holmes and the Secret 
Weapon” (1943), in which Moriarty had 
to be stopped from selling military hard- 
ware to the Nazis. The difference is that 
Basil Rathbone’s Holmes was an ageless 
being, to be spirited through time with- 
out a wrinkle, whereas McKellen — dap- 
per in his top hat, circa 1917, then riven 
and slowed by the ensuing years — ^is noth- 
ing if not mortal. The conceit on which 
the movie rests is that Holmes was a real 
person who walked the earth, and that 
his adventures were transcribed by Wat- 
son, who, as Holmes says, “made me into 
a Action,” tweaking a few details along 
the way. (His actual address was changed 
to 221B Baker Street, “to mislead the 
curious.”) As for Conan Doyle, he van- 
ishes into air. 

In short, there is plenty here for post- 
modernists . They will squeak with j oy at 
the sight of Holmes entering a cinema 
and watching an actor play “Sherlock 
Holmes,” in a hokey black-and-white 
movie that never existed. (Another twist: 
the actor is played by Nicholas Rowe, 
who took the title role in “Young Sher- 
lock Holmes and the Pyramid of Fear,” 
thirty years ago.) To what end, however, 
has this cleverness been brewed? When 
Holmes collapses, dropping a glass pa- 
perweight to the floor, does the wink to 
“Citizen Kane” mean that we are trapped 
in a Wellesian quest for identity? Not re- 


ally. The atmosphere that enfolds “Mr. 
Holmes”could not be more sedate. It be- 
longs to what a friend of mine calls the 
toot-toot genre, which includes any pe- 
riod film or TV drama that starts with a 
shot of a steam train. The music betrays 
not a flutter of anxiety, and most of the 
backdrops pacify the eye, preferring 
pastoral quietude to those dim London 
streets, strangled in fog, that proved so 
vivifying to Holmes in his prime. 

As for the central puzzle, it falls to 
pieces in your hands. Condon prepares 
us well, strewing the screen with close- 
ups as if to demonstrate how an object, 
under the hero’s gaze, is transfigured into 
a clue, and yet the secret of Ann Kelmot, 
once revealed, makes no practical sense. 
In truth, “Mr. Holmes” is not Holmesian 
at all. It is Jamesian, as shown by a won- 
derful encounter between Kelmot and 
Holmes — an attraction of opposites, you 
might say — on a garden bench. McKellen 
is peremptory and sleek, whereas Mora- 
han (whose Nora, in “A DoU’s House,” 
made such an impression at BAM last 
year) is clothed in dove gray and emotion- 
ally aflame. Ann reaches out to Holmes 
for solace, and he offers her logic in re- 
turn. Likewise, when young Roger is hurt 
Holmes’s instinct is to summon medical 
aid before informing the housekeeper. 
“I’m his motherr she howls. The movie 
reproaches him for that chill, and, indeed, 
he reproaches himself, but who wants a 
warmhearted Holmes? He is not a coun- 
sellor but a huntsman, and, without him, 
who would lead the chase? ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTE5T 


Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You, the reader, submit a caption, we choose three finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this weeks cartoon, by P. C. Vey, must be received by Sunday, 
July 1 9 th. The finalists in the June 29 th contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the finalists in this weeks 
contest, in the August 3rd issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. Any resident of the United States, 
Canada (except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Republic of Ireland age eighteen or over can 
enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest, newyorker. com . 


THE 'J^'INNING CAPTION 



Tt was a partially dark and stormy night. ” 
Kathryn El-Assal, Middleton, Wise. 



“That’s why they call him the Kid. ” 
Ken Colson, Nashville, Tenn. 

Tt’s so sad it’s his birthday. ” 

Linda Dressman, Santa Fe, N.M. 

“He’s never seen a duel before, only heard one. 
Jaclyn LoRaso, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THI5 WEEKS CONTE5T 
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Professor Connel Fulletrkamp 
Duke Oniversity 



Take the Guesswork 
Out of Investing 

What are your most important financial goals? Sending your kids to 
college? Buying a new home? Retiring early? 

It’s your financial resources that are the determining factor in how 
you’re able to answer these and a host of other questions. And few 
things are as important in determining just what those financial 
resources are as your understanding of where and how to invest. 

Now, in Understanding Investments, taught by Duke University 
Professor Connel Fullenkamp, you can get a clear explanation of the 
various kinds of financial markets, the different kinds of investments 
available to you, and the pros and cons of each — and in the process, 
become a more confident investor. 

Offer expires 07/23/15 

TheGreatCourses.com/4nyr 

1-800-832-2412 


Understanding 

Investments 

Taught by Professor Connel Fullenkamp 

DUKE UNIVERSITY 
LECTURE TITLES 

1. How to Stop Worrying and Start Investing 

2. How Investors Make Money 

3. Starting with Stocks 

4. The Basics of Bonds 

5. Introduction to Mutual Funds 

6. What Are Exchange-Traded Funds? 

7. Financial Statement Analysis 

8. P/E Ratios and the Method of Comparables 

9. Fundamentals-Based Analysis of Stocks 

10. Startup Companies and IPOs 

11. Why Should You Care about Dividends? 

12. Using Leverage 

13. Choosing Bonds 

14. Bond School 

15. Picking Mutual Funds 

16. Investing in Foreign Assets 

17. Options Are for Everyone 

18. Real Estate and Commodities 

19. Cycles and Market Timing 

20. Deciding When to Sell 

21. Risk, Return, and Diversification 

22. Time Value of Money 

23. Financial Planning 

24. Taking Charge of Your Investments 

Understanding Investments 

Course no. 5724 I 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 

'^SAVE $185 

DVD $254:95 NOW $69.95 

■^$10 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Priority Code: 110352 

For 25 years, The Great Courses has brought the 
world’s foremost educators to millions who want to 
go deeper into the subjects that matter most. No 
exams. No homework. Just a world of knowledge 
available anytime, anywhere. Download or stream 
to your laptop or PC, or use our free mobile apps 
for IPad, iPhone, or Android. Over 500 courses 
available at www.TheGreatCourses.com. 



)V\ CcitW'tt 


The New York Public Library's world-renowned Schomburg Center for Research in 
Black Culture houses and promotes the history and culture of people of African descent. 
But it urgently needed renovations to keep its rich legacy alive. Citi provided the Center 
with the necessary financial support and guidance to bring its redevelopment plans to life. 
These changes will protect irreplaceable archives, increase visitor numbers and help to 
preserve the story of black culture for future generations. 

For over 200 years, Citi's job has been to believe in people and help make 
their ideas a reality. 

citi.com/progress 
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